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SBAEOmJ^g 

upon the duties whidi lie befare &6IQ iviSb a senous 
sincere heart are they '^operfcnn them moat faithfully 
and well, even though they themselves are dissatisfied 
with their own peilarmanees, Morgan wrote t 
few pages from this is an entry made on the last day o£ 
the year and as brief seems the time that passed. Would 
that the responsibilities which the last year has entailed 
upon me were as brief 



I cannot roviow ^th aatisfaotion the paat year, not that I have heem leu 
j^OBperon^ in my worldly career, for in epite of my Bhortoominga I hare 
been very, very BuooosBfnl in my profession, bnt the continued and 
inoreased enooesB has not ezoited proper dupositions in me either m view of 
my temporal or my spiritnal interests. Grossly regardless of both I hove 
wasted opportunities and demised advantages, abused talents and prostU 
tnted powers which will all rise against mo in Judgment at the lost di|y 
when we shall all haws to render on account of ourselveB and each make 
a duo return for the talent entrusted to hia care. a 

It is impossible, therefore, that I can look book upon the past with plea* 
sure, nor do 1 fool I eon look forward to the future without misgivings. 
WUl the same opportunities be afforded me, the samo suooess P Shall 1 
continue as prosperous and my familf as happy ? 

n^e happiest treasure the post haa afforded me is domestic comfort. 
In the endearments of my beloved wife and my o&ildron, who are all a 
parent^ heart oan wish, I have lieen truly happy. May this souioe of 
happiness bo ever continued to me and may I daily appreciate its value. 
May my darlings continue to live in hqpe, joy and love and all the OLriatian 
graces, and may they not 

* ITttbeseem the promise of their spring* 


and oh ! may I be enabled with divine mercy to tram them early in the 
ways they tOiould go, so that when they are old they may not depart from 
them. • 

My worldly sucoess has been groat, I lastwear had an income of iSl,600 


a year. 

1 feel depressed and nnable to oostinne. May the recording ihfp a 
tear on the past records of mydife, and oh ! may Divino Providen* 
t^ make up for what 1 have lost and may the next year see meways pos- 
and a better Christian, my dear wjf^ and children happy and op 

Wbether ibe oloaingyear alEorded more satie^^ Jq jjfe 
not, certain it is thafc Morgan ceases to oo^eness of 
sererdy of himself. Eighteen hundred and f a ^ 
proved to be both noteworthy and peculiar. 
of toil for the pnblio weal, was mwlced by mnoh\()Q ^ 
a citizen. Daring the whole of U and the yei#fcii^ loor 
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tiie moral atmosphere ' of the island was rent with a 
veritable political cyclone, in which Morgtm could not 
but have, borne a conspicuous part, though he has left 
but brief record in his own hand-writing. The apedal 
colleague of Dr. ElUoit, with that gentleman he bore 
the Tnn.iTi burden of the popular agitation on behalf of the 
people in regard to the verandahs, and was, in addition, 
their advocate in the cases tried in the district courts of 
Colombo. Much time was occupied in the preparation of 
the cases, and references occur in the early portion of the 
meagre entries in the diary for this year. As for 
instance : — 

6th JdTtdtort/.— The yorandeli oases were postponed to-day as much by our 
consent as by the wish of the opposite party, they not being quite ready to 
proceed. We had a consultation, however, with Mr. Lawson. 

fifundoiy, 16th Jamwnj 1847.-- This completes the first anniversary of my 
darling Josey’s birth. In the morning I Went to church. Mr. Hereford 
preached rather an indifferent sermon. I occupied myself the greater 
part of the day in reading Abercro mbie’s Moral Feelings. Abstained from 
business, though the temptation of looking into the verandah cases which 
come on to-morrow wee great. Reflected on the necessity of cultivating the 
moral principlo and acting agreeably to its unceasing dictates. May su<di 
reflections produce a permanent impression and induce a corresponding 
change of conduct. 

Monday, 17 th JoTuiart/.— To-day the verandah coses came on, but beyond 
hearing Stewart’s address which, as usual, expressed very great confidence 
in the success of the case, and captain Pickering’s evidence, which was fairly 
delivered although in some respects more bold than the truth justified, 
nothing was done and the trial was adjourned to Thursday. Did no other 
business, for this kept me engaged from very early in the morning. 

Tuesda/y, ISth Jon/uary.— Was rather lo^y inclined this morning^ but 
went early to the office and employed myseU in preparing a statement 
in Joffnn, 1 212. Hudson, Chandler and Co., were declared bankrupts to-day 
ish ! and what ruin and agony it will excite ! How uncertain is a 
life! • 

early and took a drive and called at — -’s. Returned home for 
which I kept myself engaged in effecting an arrangement of my 
wanted. I divided my eight office table drawers with numbers 
1 papers thus— ♦ 

Istr— Papers requiring immediate attotion. 
find— Correspondence. 

8rd— Accounts. 

4th— Law Books. 

6th— ‘Docnxnents of others to be returned. 
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6fch— Mr. HiUebraad^s papers. 

• 7tb*-<)piiuon book and Note bookB» 
v8tb— Miscellanea. 

Beceived £8-4 to-day. 

Thursday, 2Mh Jamcbry, famous verandab case was reaumed to-day. 
Tbo OTOwn closed its case about three and I oommonoed my address wbiob 
lasted till half-past aiz when Ibe court was obliged to break up. I dwelt on 
the legal merits of the case, and took an opportunity to pitch into our great 
snoh, calling him a Daniel come to judgment, yea, a Daniel.*' Insulted- 
feelings, not revenge, will have a vent. Came home quite tired. 

Friday, 21st Jaima/ry . — ^Verandah case again. Bosumod my address which 
took up an hour longer, after which Lawson addressed the court for about 
half an hour and our witnesses were called, who, so far as they went, proved 
an excellent case of possession. Court closed at four allowing Stewart (an 
advantage which was denied me yesterday) the privilege of replying to-morrow. 
In the afternoon attended the funeral of the Reverend M. Ondaatjie. 

Saturday, 22nd January . — Stewart replied, and as usual with him, well. 
But ho has fairly got the Government on the horns of a dilemma. The 
only way in which he ifttempted to answer our cose of proscription and the 
inference of a grant deducible therefrom was by showing that bJtng a high- 
way it is not grrontable. Very good argument for a lawyer, but how does 
this consort with the acts of Government who are selling away verandahs 
in every other street P ^ 

Wednesday, 2^th January.— Mr. Lavilliero gave judgment in the verandah 
oases, of coarse for the crown. I blame him not for the finding ; he may con- 
ecienticpisly think it correct, but some remarks in the conclusion seem 
evidently put — ^if not at the suggestion of, certainly to pander to, the appe- 
tites of the Government. Verily it is a melancholy thing for a country 
when the administration of justice is suspected and the poor look to the 
judges for protection in vain. 

Sunday, ZOth Jamntary.^Wea meditating a good deal on my remiss and 
negligent and unbusiness-like habits. They will ruin me unless mended. 1 
have resolved upon a course of greater punctuality, but, considering how 
frail my resolutions are, will not record them until the experience of a week, 
at least ^ves me reason to hope better for the future. 

.One noleworthy circumstance in Morgan's career, 
characteristic of every stage of his life, was the humilia- 
tion of heart and mind with which he was always pos- 
sessed as the reaction of a great triumph, professional or 
political. Men who saw indications of this, late in life, 
were inclined sometimes to doubt the gennineness of 
such humility in so nnifonnly prosperous a man. A long 
entry in the diary for the year under notice shows how 
thoroughly sincere Morgan was in this tespect. On itli% 
24th of Januai^ he formed one of a deputation of four 
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gentlemen, — ^Dr. Elliott, B. F. Morgan, James Alwis, 
and J, B. Misso — ^who waited upon the Governor, Lord 
Torrington, in respect to the verandahs question. At the 
expense of some mortification to themselves, by the 
boorish and insulting manner in which the deputation 
was treated by Lord Torrington, Mr. Morgan and his 
friends achieved a groat triumph. In the conversation 
had with the Governor Mr. Morgan took part with 
effect, though the chief portion of the speaking was by 
Dr. Elliott. In the sight of the whole colony Richard 
Morgan was a prosperous man, a leader of the people, 
honoured on every side, yet, reviewing his own conduct 
in the privacy of his chamber, during the quietude of the 
night, away from the glare and distraction of the day, 
this is -v^hat (the day after deputation service and on the 
evening of the day on which he had drawn up a report 
of the interview) he is compelled to say 

Monday f 2&th JT-une.— Should I happou to die in my present state, what will 
my end be ? This is a most serious enquiry. A sinner wretched and degraded, 
in spite of decent morals and worldly advantages, my soul will pensh ever- 
lastingly. And my future prospects are as black. I have made no provision 
for those I love. My family, the wife on whom I doat and the children 
dear to me as life, would be thrown destitute on the world. Starvation and 
misery would be their fate, and my name would be but a scorn and a 
by-word. Let me briefly review my state in regard to my social and domestic 
relations and also by my standing before my Maker, as a sinner, as a mem- 
ber of society, and as a husband and a father. 

And first in regard to my relations towards my Ood. A sinner vile and 
abandoned, with no hope of meroy, no chance of salvation. The Saviour 
has died in vain for me ! He lives in vain to plead for me, for begotten* in 
sin and ^aped in iniquity, I make light of His mercies and despise Hie 
f^vonra. 1 am indeed the chief of all sinners. Ignorance and wont 'of 
education, want of knowing what is right and want of means to profit by 
such knowledge may mitigate, although it cannot remove, thegnilt of others. 
I have enoh excuse. I have been blessed with talents. I have had 
opportunities to improve those talents. I have enjoyed advantages beyond 
the lot of many, and blessings have been showered upon me far beyond my 
deserts ! have abused those t^ents and despised those advantages and 
blessinga, and how can 1 expect to be saved. Independently of talents and 
advantages to know what is right, and knowing do it, I have had a course of 
prosperity granted to me, which I did not deserve, and which of itself 
ought to have awakened me to love and gratitude an^ mouth with 
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praises and my lieart with adoration of Him from whom aU these good 
things came. •Bnecess in bnsiness, gratification of my desires, a happy and 
prosperons homo, with a loving family, are not these favors to inspire grati- 
tude and to kindle love P But the Almighty hath not spoken thus only. 
He has endeavoured by afftiotions and by warnings to arrest me in the pro- 
gress of my guilty career, and make me pause before I perish everlastingly. 
How many in the bloom of life have been laid bore before me and called 
suddenly to render their last account. My heart is cold and caHous, and I 
say peace when all is danger and trouble around mo, with my talents mis- 
employed, blessings disregarded, advantages thrown away, opportunities lost, 
warnings unheeded-^h ! the danger in which 1 am engulfed, oh ! the misery 
1 am securing for myself. What, oh ! what, shall I do to be saved P 

A stranger from my God, an outcast from Israel, and like the dog delight- 
ing in its own vomit, not only have I neglected my duty towards my God, 
but my duty towards my neighbour. Oh ! hoig block the catalogue which a 
review of this branch of my duty opens upon mo. I dare not tru(jt myself to 
ask the question. Have I regarded my Saviour's command and loved my 
neighbour as myself P In any active work of benevolence I have never been 
engaged, and wide as my influence is, and enlarged as arc my means of doing 
good, I have never done one single act to which I can turn with pfbasure, and 
mark it as one solitary instance of my love. So far from it, on utter want of 
that charity which sufPoreth all things and perhaps deep-seated malice and 
envy have been my characteristics, ^ow fond I am to suspect and to mis- 
construe the motives of men* how prone to speak evil of others, how ready 
to judge hastily of men. 

In bj^siness my success has been great, and thus far beyond my deserts. 1 
have not only no ability commensurate with my duty, but nO industry to 
4 Mako up for want of ability. But yet wanting both I have suocoeded and 
■till ;«roBpor, while many men of worth and talent, of industry and integrity 
are no|^ected. My means are in consequence good. Is it not base ingrati- 
tude not to see the hand of Providence which is still working for my good, 
and unless I exert myself even now, shall I not tempt Him ih leave me to 
myself ? In such a profession as I am engaged in, ignorance and industry 
caunot long remain concealed. Want of competition and adventitious circum.^ 
stances may obtain support but cannot keep •^d retain it, and if neglected, 
what will become of my poor family and of others dependent upon me. 

And am I just to my creditors P This is most unpardonable in me if I am 
not. It was the besetting sin of my family, and should have been avoided, 
l^aee amongst my relatives the consequences of improvident habits, but 
their example and failure .have hitherto spoken in vain. Oh ! let me feel that 
of all pressures, pecuniary embarrassments sire the worst, that I can never 
hold up my hend with honest pride, never make a gqod citizen or a good 
ohristian, never enjoy peace at home and comfort abroad until I am el^ 
from debt and owe no man anything. 

My habits are unpromising. * Unstable os water thou shalt not excel* was 
the apprehension of the'patriamfii of bis eldest eon, and it has proved true in 
me. Instability in everything is ^ neot of aS my badbabita. Let me 
endeavour to mend them, and seek in bumble dependoAoe on my creditor to 
lead a new life and with a view to it, let me endkiVodr : 
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lit.— To mftke my peace thorooirhly with my Qod. 

2ttdly.— To let my house in order. • 

Ood have mercy upon nie and favonr me with the light of his oountensnoer 
without which resolutions may be formed and socoess expected in vain. 

As auxiliary to the above and with a Hew to amendment, perhaps the 
following division of time may prove desirable : 

Rise at 4 : to 1 past 4, prayer and meditation. 

i ,, 5, English exercise, logic, dc. 

4 ,,6, recreation. 

4 „ 8, law reading, 
i „ 9, dress, breakfast, family prayer, 
from 10 to 4, business. 

4 to 4 past 6 , recreation and light reading. 

4 past 0 to 4 1 , 7 , historical and other reading. 

4 „ 7 to 4 „« 8, Latin. 

4 past 8 to 9, prayer, Ac. 

4 „ 9 to 4, bed. 

In July disturbances occurred in the iow country, and 
a misei^bly feeble attempt at rebellion in the hills. 
Those who had agitated about verandahs and were active 
in other matters were hel^ to be responsible for the 
disturbances. Particularly were Dr. Elliott and Mr. A. 
M. Ferguson, as'^editors of the Observer , considered to be 
enemies to good and peaceable governiHent. Several 
residents in the central province, including* one of the 
church missionaries, came to a determination to withdraw 
their subscriptions from the. Observer, and by a notice in 
the library at Kandy, call upon other subscribers to do 
likewise. This was done, but, as the sequel proved, 
without in any way harming the newspaper. The move- 
ment in Kandy, moreover, was promptly met at the outset 
in Colombo, and a meeting of the * Friends of Ceylon' 
Society was called, Mr. Morgan was chairman, and tfie 
result of the meeting was a communication to the news- 
paper attacked to the following effect : — 

To THIS Editors of thx Colombo Obsbbveb. 

Bibs,— I n oompliftnce with the request of a*meeting held yesterday, 1 have 
Ipreat pleasure in transmitting copies of three resolutions which were carried 
nnanimoxudy, 

I am further tojdd that so soon as the necessaary preliminaries shall have 
laeen arranged, a deputation will wait upon you to present you with the piece 
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<3i plate referred to in the fotujth resdtitipn* Wi^ ^cegord to the Ufitter port 
ckf that resolntionj jon unJl he good enough to diieot two oopleB of your - 
paper to be sent to Oowaejee Sdnljeet Bta** treoanrer, for every one that hoe 
been or may be given np by the parties to the pro<Wlings rt Kandyj and 
debit him with the amount of the anbaoriptlonB. 

I am, Sir, 

Bichabd F. Moboan, 

Mutwal, August 1848. Chadrnum, 

Extracts of resolutions passed at a Meeting held at Coiot)ibo on the 9th 
August 1848. 

8. That this meeting views with regret (bnt without the slightest appre- 
hension for the result) the unworthy attempt made at Kandy to suppress the 
Observer newspaper, and feels called upon, therefore, to bear testimony to 
the incalculable good it has achieved, without rdiferenco to class distinctions, 
and to express its confidence in the strict impartiality, and outspoken 
independence which have characterized, and the pure and generous motives 
unawed and uninfluenced by authority, which have ever actuated the con- 
ductors of that excellent journal. This meeting also feels itself ^ed upon 
to assert that the charges brought against the Gbaerver to the effect that 
it has incited the people to rebellion, are entirely unfounded. On the 
contrary we are firmly persuaded that some of the censes which have given 
rise to it and to the dissatisfaction pihvuiling universally would have been 
averted, had the Government acted consistently with the views and senti- 
ments of that paper. * 

4. That in token of the high admiration which this meeting, in oomzhon 
with all who have a deep and permanent interest in the welfare of this 
country, feels for Dr. Klliott’s praiseworthy conduct, a subscription list be 
opened for the purpose of presenting to that gentleman a piece of plate, and 
for the purpose of taking two copies of the Observer for every one that has 
been or may bo given up in consequence of the proceedings at Kandy. 

5. That the chairman be requested to transmit copies of the third, fourth, 
and fifth resolutions to the editors of the Colombo Observer, 

Among the new taxes which h^ been imposedj and 
against the payment of which the disturbances in the 
conntiy were a protest^ was what came to be known as 
the polf tax. By an ordinance, passed in 1848, every 
able-bodied male between tbe ages of sixteen and sixty 
were bound either to work bn the roads for six days in the 
year, or pay the eqtuvalent in hard cash. This was the 
first time that an attempt was made to impose a direct 
money-tax on an 4i^nt^ people,' the opposition was 
very great. The exemptions were the Oovemori severs, 
bndhist pnests, and (aabsequen%) immigrant booHea. 
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work this ordinance new bodiee were called into 
e:tistence termed respectiyeljr provincial road committees 
and district road committees. These were to be entrusted 
with the funds collected under the road ordinance and 
to arrange for its expenditure. Certain high officials 
were members of the committees^ and representatives ^of 
the public (in a minority) also sat upon them. With 
more wisdom and foresight than generally characterized 
his actSj Lord Torrington conceived the idea of turning 
the whilom burgher radical agitator into an ally and a 
supporter of the acts and policy of Government. He, 
therefore, commissioned the author of the measure Mr. 
(now Sir) Philip Wodehouse, Government agent of the 
western province, to wait upon Mr. Mbrgan and secure 
his services as a member of the provincial committee 
for Colombo and the region round about. How this 
was done, and the reasons which induced acquiescence 
are thus described : — ^ 

6^^ Ociob^.— Mr. V/odohoxise saw me to-day and on the authority of the 
Governor asked me to become a member of the provincial oommitt^o under 
the road ordinance, which office 1 accepted for three reasons i first, not to do 
80 would be to expose myself to a penalty of £60 ; and secondly, the ordinance 
was an important one inasmuch as it oouoeded the privilego to the public (in 
soma measure) of directing the appropriation of the money levied under the 
Aoty an important step towards a system of municipal Government, and it iS| 
therefore, deserving the co-operation of every one ; and thirdly, because Mr. 
Wodehouse mode the offer very kindly and expressed his own rpersonal 
anxiety that I should accept the office. When my acceptance was oommnni- 
cated to him, he then, quite c^urtior-Iike, told mo that, as a member, I must 
help the ordinance and endeavour to remove the opposition existing against 
it. I told him that as a member of the committee it would, of course, bo my 
duty to endeavour to give the ordinance operation. s 

I am of opinion that if the people con bear a direct money-tax, and if the 
sum fixed be not ilnjust (high in amount and alike to all rich and poor) this 
ordiufuioe deserves support. I should take care, however, in what I do, as well 
to avoid alike any compromise of perfect independence and the indulgence of 
factious opposition. 

This was >the first step on the official laidder> the top o£ 
which •^as to be reached by rapid progress in a highly 
honorable manner. Various projects of law reporting, 
and digests of decisions ocenpi^ the young lawyer’s 
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mind, a fact of no Uttle. crodit to himself as the social 
atmosphere* of the colonj at that period was fall of escit* 
lag stories more or less scandalons, and in the mere 
retailing of them, as they appear in parliamentary blue 
books, one's time could be folly occupied. Though very 
fond of a good story, Morgan was not a retailer of scandal, 
and his memoranda are conspicuous for their freedom 
from stories likely to be damaging to the reputation of 
friends. Only those who have resided in a colony like 
that of Ceylon, particularly in such a time as that under 
review, can tell how mudi is involved in such reticence. 
Regarding his plans of legal authorship^ on the 8th of 
October Morgan prefaced his record of projects with the 
following admonition to himself : — ‘ 

* 

It may not be nninstractive (it ceitainly cannot be nnintereating) to enter 
and note down in this book tbe various projects I form in my mind from 
time to time. It may assist the execution of such as are reaJly useful and 
deserving of attentioni whilst on thi other hand, a review from time to 
time of how much 1 projected and how little 1 exeou|^ will preach to me a 
severe lesson condemnatory as much of my presumption in attempting much 
as of m^ indolence in doing so little. Some below were formed by me siiioe 
sometime 

1. To make a digest of the plan of Mr. Harrison of the cases decided by 
the appeal and sapreme court, and the important and leading decisions of 
the district courts. 

2. To make a like digest of the ordinances in force, including, if possible, 
the unrepesded Dutch regulations in an appendix. 

B. To make on alphabetical index in English of Voet (not only the con-^ 
tents of the title but of the section likewisel^nd when Voet is completed, of 
other Dutch works : and indeed a general index of both Dutch and English 
foirmy own use. 

4. To master the law of pleading and of evidence. 

•N. B.— 'The study of the law in oil its branches should, of course, be the 
chief object of my study, but those two branches as being of oonstant use, 
in respect of which there is not equal time for preparation, ought, in parti- 
cular, to be mastered. 

5. A complete course of historical reading. Tytler and Eeightley as 
compendia, and Hume, and others to follow. 

(For conrenienoe sake the above and other projeets to be in like maiumr 
formed, will be entered hi my private memorandum book.) 

A month was spent on oircuit, the indnoemeict to travel 
vrith the judges bdng a retainer of A75 wlrieh Mr. 

• 20 
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Morgan received to defend the kachcheri shroff (cashier) 
at Hambantota^ who was charged with theft. The 
journey proved to be a very profitable one in a pecuniary 
sense^ whilst Mr. Morgan^s fame as an advocate may be 
estimated from the fact that at Kalutara^ where sixteen 
cases were for trials he had retainers in fourteen; at Galle^ 
out of fifty-one cases he appeared in thirty-seven, having 
refused several others, whilst at Matara he only stayed 
long enough to defend the man for whom he had received 
a special retainer. 

Further entries in tjhe diary are not without interest : — 

« 

Sunday, 8rd Deceinher , — Since my rotum 1 bavo been rather careless 
again with my business, which continues nevertheless to'.inereoso. How long 
shall I abuse the bounty of Providence in thus disregarding his favours P There 
is just now a pressure of business which must be got rid of, and yet I waste 
my time in comparative trifles. I wish I could be certain that I shall be 
more punctual in future. 

MondoAj, Uh Dscember.— Engaged in two cases this day, in both of which 
Philip Vondorstraaten thrashed me. One was a question purely of facts in 
which I do not complain, but the other was a very foolish objection of law, 
but which Lavillicre very stupidly upheld. The case is now, however, on 
appeal. 

There was a meeting of the Trinity church congregation this day which 
1 did not attend, because I came late from court, and because it was merely 
for the purpose of choosing trustees. I am informed, however, that C — — , 

the printer, very stupidly and improperly (for he had not my consent) moved 
that 1 should be one. I feel very much annoyed at it, indeed— but I suppose 
the poor fellow meant no harm ; I am not very ambitious of the honour, and 
do not wish upon conscientious grounds to be one of the trustees. The 
ordinance requires that they ^hould be members of the church. I am one 
by baptism, and I will add by profession, but I hardly think I am one in 
spirit, for there are many matters as well in the government as the general 
economy of the church to which in principle I cannot subsoribe* 

Tuesda/y, bth Hscemter.— This day we had some oases before Mr. Justk^e 
Tmnple. One from the court of requests at Galle was interesting. Intro- 
duced to Mr. Henry Pias, our new barrister : he seems intelligent. 

In the afternoon 1 had a meeting with Miss ■ — ■ , the governess in Sir 
Emerson Tennant’s family, who called to consult in a case she intended to 
bring against'Sir Emerson. Dissuaded her, from it, and 1 think she left 
satisfied with the reasonableness of my advice. I no doubt as to the 
propriety of it. 

The estimate of the year, which was made on the 
Slat of December, was not ^together linfaTonrable. 
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Hr. HTorgan's Iiad txoee&A £1,500 if&bli, for 

a yoang mttn d tweatj-mx, in - a small colmiy as Oeylcm 
was iihen, was eminentlj satisfaotoiy. 

The last year of the first*hidf of the centniy was a very 
important one for Ceylon. A committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to enquire into the affairs of the 
colony, tile appointment being mainly the result of the 
efforts to this end of Dr. Elliott, Mr. Morgan and others. 
Frequent correspondence with members of parliament 
followed, more paiticularly with Joseph Hnme, who wrote 
direct to Morgan and received much of his inspiration 
from the young buigher. In after years, Morgan used 
to speak of his connection with Joseph Hume as the 
brightest spot in.his memory, and the event upon which 
ho was disposed to dwell with greatest pleasui^. Ilie 
fight in the committee rooms of St. Stephen’s, West* 
minster, could not be fittingly told in this personal 
narrative ; it would be well if the facts were succinctly 
gathered and laid before the generation now existing, 
whicK knows little or nothing of that stirring period. 

Morgan’s own chronicle, brief as it is, of the year may 
be given with little or no comment, as the passages to 
be extracted explain themselves : — 

Thwrsday, Uh Jcwwcmt/.— -W ent to hoar bishop Wilflon^a charge to*day, 
bat eonld hoar very little, though what we did hear was very edifying. He 
is very infirm, and speaks of this as his dying visit to Ceylon. « 

Friday, Zth JantM^.-wThis day I stayed away from office with a view to 
dispose of some business in hand. I did little, however, except write a mook 
letter from Sir Emerson Tennant, purporting to bo an account of his career 
i« Ceylon. From all 1 hear and observe, I am afraid he is not a very good 
man. He has talents, and he knows it: ho seems to us to prostitute 
them to unworthy ends. Bobeming and iivtrigiung seem witfli him the ordesr 
of the dSy. 

8und<i/y, 7th •fhnuarp.<--TI]is day we attended service at Trinity oHurcbi 
where bishop Wilson preached. The venerable prelate seemed like m old 
apostle taking leave of a portiim of hisflodk. He proBjoh^ from Isofish Sir 
chapter, vs. 1—3 after which a eoILeebi<m was made in aid of the dioeesiai 
sehool funds. Thete k a sImpUnity and an easneetness ip the 
manner, whioh is q^hepnipotemeSaig, which inspire ids hesMet vifrfr 
fbr and confidmioe in the man^ and then the eloi|iienee of Idedkepaatts hie 
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appeoranoe induced etill more bo by his age and Increasing infirmity, 
give his words on authority and effect which they miid^t not possess coming from 
ordinary sources. He has not lost his old quaintness of manner and exprcs* 
sion. He spoke of the darkness which prevailed when our Saviour was bom, 
of that which subsequently overspread the world, instancing the case of 
continental India in particular, and illustrating it by reference to the degraded 
condition of the females, suttee, and the Juggemath feast, and the 
flying for remedy to the river Ganges. He last of all alluded to the darkness 
of the human heart. Talking of a sceptic, he said that though searching for 
it for fifty years he had never mot with a single work* containing a clear, 
logical and conclusive refutation of Christianity, and that religion was 
derided by many who do not understand it snfficiently to bo able to raise one 
valid objection against it. As one indncoment to the people to contribnte 
he said that giving to the poor and such objects is one way to increase our 
gains, quoting the verse a])out our barus being filled with plenty, and 
adding to it that our cinnamon and coffee lands and cocoanut gardens would 
yield the more abundantly. In these times of gonoral depression, when 
every one is in search of moans to better his coffee lands, this would indeed 
be an admirable plan. The observation excited a smiley He agaiu mentioned 
that this WJ.S to be his d3diig visit. He exhorted us to contribute for care of 
the bishop and Mr. Horsford, whom he should be delighted and rejoiced to 
see in health pursuing his labours. 

Mondanj, Qth Jarwwtry.— Before retjringto rest last night, I resolved upon 
following from the morrow the arrangement traced out in my entry of the 
25th Juno 1848. But partly from spending a had night, partly fi'om indo- 
lence, I did not leave my Ijod till near 6, which prevented me from attend- 
ing either to my English exorcise or to my morning recreation. From 6 to 
8, however, I continued preparing Mudaliyar's oases, after which 1 

went to see Stewart touching this case, and immediately after returning 
from him, went to the office. 

There I had four trials j two came on, and two from want of time were 
postponed. In the two that came on, 1 was in one for defendant with 
Vanderstraaton (6,210) and the plaintiff withdrew his case, and in the other, 
/I was with Charles Bios (5,608) for plaintiff and got judgment. 

I purposed this morning to‘jcoep strictly to my course of conduct, but 
having got up late I could not attend to my English ezercises and recreation. 
About 4 the court broke up, and I lost more than an hour in unprofitable 
talk. At night I neglected historical reading and Latin. In my memorandum 
book of twelve things recorded as items of business to be attended to, only 
three were performed. Such is the desultoriness of my habits, and such my 
negligence. May I be able to miake renewed and more successful effort 
to-morrow I 

l^uesdayt^h Jamean/.— This day kept myself occupied in the supreme 
court witl^some Tuesday oases, and subsequently in consultation with the 
Master Attendant about poor Mrs. Alhredht, and in writing some letters^ 
and in idle talk. This mode of spending much of my tixde, particularly with 
a largo accumulation of arrears, is very censurable. In the morning, I got up 
late— at 6,-^-and hence lost my English exercises imd recitation. At 8 I 
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attended to Dodsworth’s caae, 'whioh prevented my keeping to my pre- 
scribed conrse <»f nigbt studies. 

It is noteworthy that, though in the supreme court, a 
busy advocate, and occupying a high position in many 
other respects, Morgan yet kept up his night studies, and 
was not above continuing the course of education which 
is supposed to be finished when schooling days are over- 

* For he, while his componionB Blept, 

Was toiling upwards in the night.* 

Herein lay one of the secrets of the success of his life, 
a fact of which youths generally, and Ceylonese youths 
especially, should take note. 

Wednesday f 17th •fan-wan/.— Wo had the Cotta case (2,098) in which wo 
tried bard, for a settlement case was given ap for that purpose, and tho 
defendants afterwards refused, so that it comes on for hearing on Friday. 

1 would have given up the case altogether, but am apprehonsivs^ lest my 
doing BO would only throw the weight of my influence a.gaiust my client, 
which it would be wrong in such a case at least to do. 

Afterwards a case of Fernando versv^ John Vanderstraaten came on, in 
which the latter pleaded prescription to an honest claim. 1 commented 
strongly on his conduct, which 1 consider disgi’acefal.,^ 

Thur^ay^ 18th Janua/ry. — Engaged this day in the supreme court in 
the defence of the Moratuwa pooplaon a charge of murder. Owing to tho 
witnesses having been all tampered with, there were many discrepancies in 
tho testimony which was thereby rendered very vague and unsatisfactory : so 
that the jury were forced to acquit tho prisoners. There can be no real 
doubt, however, os to the guilt of the men or rather six of them. The court 
closed at half past 8. Sir Anthony Oliphant delivered a most impressive and 
eloquent charge, but not a well digested one. 

Friday, 19th /amtary.— The Cotta case (2,098) kept ns tiU late in court. ’** 
In the evening we went to the grand fort theatre, where the youngsters 
amqsed us with theatricalB. On the whole, the performance was not bad. 
Returned at 12. ^ 

JlfoTiday, 22nd JanKory.— Engaged in two trials. In tho one with Alwis 
suooeeded, but lost in the other (with 0. Dias) from sheer mismanagement. 
We called witnesses, and then closed without calling other and more import- 
ant 'witnesses. Both myself and Dias thought the evidence sufficient, but 
there is no doubt there was other and better evidence which we did not 
adduce. We thought Lavilliere was satisfied with the evidence wo did call. 
Must endeavour to get a new trial. 

In the evening Elliott, W. Ferguson, and 0. Lorens called to ask me to 
attend the meeting at the library to-morrow and take the chair. 

jSundoy, 4ih November .—Poor Mr. Davies of the Baptist mission died 
on Friday the 2nd, and was buried at the Wolfendal church yesterday, Mr. 
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Palm offioieting. He sjaifered muoh ft<m Uie ollmate, oad the immediate 
eaitse of bis death waa an attack of dyaentery. 

Mr. Alien preached thie evening a very impreasive foneral eermon from St. 
Panl’a words, I would not have yon monm, brethren^ After dwelling 
on the blessed state of the departed, and t^ oomlort which the Sonptzares 
give ns as to the prospect of death and on the oocasion of onr grief at the 
loss of onr friends, ho dwelt on the virtues of onr departed friend. He said 
that we were not aware of onr loss, which was very great, for it was not easy 
to get a man like Davies. He lastly delivered a message which the departed 
saint left with him to bo delivered to the people of tlie Fettyi 
* Tell the people of the Fettah that 1 love them and am grateful to them, 
for I have received many kindnesses from them, particnlarly from the young 
men. 1 wished to have addressed them once more, bat this is not allowed 
me. I wished to write'a letter to them, but I am too weak for this. Tell them 
I am gratofnl to them, that 1 love them, that I pray for them ; ask them 
to pray and to be reconciled to God.* Ho added, ' I love them, but they hod 
well nig^ broke my heart. I conld not do any good amongst them, and 
was nearly despairing of them. Go you amongst them (addressing Mr. 
Allen) and may you be more suooessf ul. Tell them to be reconciled to Ood.* 
Oh ! hov. it most have grieved that good man’s heart that all his efforts, 
persevering as they were and severe enough to have cost his life in the end, 
should have been thrown away. I myself have often sat under his ministra- 
tions and heard the truth revealed by him with a oleamess, force and 
eloquence that soomod to bo peculiar to him and in which he was unrivalled. 
In this very book, hoar often have I recorded the truths which I have from 
time to time heard from him. But what good has it done unto me P 1 
remain hardened as before and unmoved. Oh ! may his last parting fnessage, 
the thought of the pain I gave the good inan, now touch my obdurate heart, 
and induce me to cling to his dying advice to pray and be reconciled with 
my offended Maker ! 

At this period, partly owing to the influence of Dr. 
Elliott, a deacon of the Baptist church, Mr. Morgan 
,was on the point of making a profession of his faith by 
immersion. From seme cause not apparent in his 
memoirs, the opportunity was allowed to go by, and 
^though attending a baptist place of worship to th^ last 
he was never identified with that communion as 
member. The diary continues : — 

Sls^ December 1849*— I observe that for several years past, I have made 
entries in thie book on the anniversary of this day. Each year, however, 
has witnessed expressions of regret at my bad and indolent habits and has 
given reCbrd to resolutions to lead a new life. The recollection of this is 
peculiarly humiliating to me this year. Blessings without number 1 have 
continued to enjoy, and success in my career te beyond my deserts, but 
they have not touched me. Not alone, however, through continued pros- 
perity has the Almighty, sought to touch my heart and to bringme to a sense 
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of grace. He has been ai last provoked to send me the dark messenger of 
Motion, the chill blasts of which were reused to pierce my heart. My 
little home has been invaded, and I miss to4ay the smiles of the dear 
chemb which chee:^ and blessed ns last year. Divine mercy has, it is 
true, sent in his'^Haoe another, but oh! so selfish is my heart*— 
snch perhaps is the character of a parent’s love, that I would I had my dear 
Johnny too. God forgive me, however, for this murmuring. I was saying 
that 1 was visited by affliction too as if to try the effects it would have on 
mo. Has it awakened me, however ? For a time indeed I fancied I was 
grave, and had begun to cost aside the giddiness of boyhood. But sOon was 
the stroke forgotten, and the revolution of time only fonnd me a more 
hardened sinner. God forbid that this should provoke Divine wrath and 
indignation against me. Bather may His mercy pierce my heart and bring 
me to a sense of my nnworthiness. 

My worldly success in business has been nndiminished, and this too whilst 
my deserts have been most unequal. 

I have been forced by circumstances to take a more decided stand in 
politics than I could have wished The turn the London committee sitting 
under parliament to ihvestigato Ceylon affairs have given to matters, the 
publicity which my letters to McOhristie have obtained, the necdlssity for a 
bold stand here that these entailed upon me, have all added their influence 
in making me what I should not have voluntarily sought to bo— a political 
character. Lord Torrington, as if tg punish me for this, has brought 
Charles Stewart over the heads of us, making him deputy Queen’s advocate. 
But this will not move me, as it ought not. I will nqjb brag, fm I have seen 
what thj end was of many who did brag, but this I will say, that as I am 
now sitUiited and as at present advised, 1 do not desire Government employ. 
The blessings of Providence enable me to find my daily bread in independence, 
and independence, honest independence, is sweet and delicious. May it 
continue to give mo a competonce^ 

“Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train dependent ; 

But, for the glorious privilege, 

Of being independent.’* 

In other respects I have nothing to complaiS of or worthy of being noted. 
Humiliation at the fmitlessncss of my post resolves forbid my giving expres- 
sion to any fresh ones ; they should not, however, prevent the breathing of a 
f^ent prayer to the Powers above, that a change, a lasting change, may be 
wrought in me, such as will redound to my advantage here and profit in the 
world to come. May my wife and dear children be blessed to me, and may 
we grow in love and grace striving to promote each other’s good. 
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LAST DAYS OP CITIZEN USEFULNESS. 

1850—1356. 

The 'glorious privilege^ of being independent was as 
much needed and ‘ was as greatly exercised by Mr. 
Morgan in 1850 as it had been in previous years. The 
agitation in the colony continued to r^-ge at fever heat, 
the miserable exposures of duplicity among men in high 
office, revealed before the committee of the House of 
Commons causing a tornado in the restricted circle of 
society of various graded in Colombo and elsewhere. 
Mr. Morgan appears very inconspicuous on the public 
stage, with the exception that one of the most important 
communications of the period, a letter from Joseph 
Hume, who championed the cause of Ceylon in the 
House, was addressed to the energetic young advocate. 
Second, however, only to Dr. Elliott, whose efforis for 
the people of Ceylon at this period have never been 
► surpassed in any country by any man, Mazzini labouring 
for Italy excepted, Morgan had a heavy responsibility on 
his shoulders from the burden of which he did not shrink. 
His own justification for the determined efforts which 
made is thus stated : — ' Sir Emerson Tennent^s cupidity 
in the verandahs question and Lord Torrington^s tyranny 
in keeping martial law in force for many months left me 
no alternative but to take a Vexy prominent part in 
politics. Having once entered upon the conflict in con- 
junction with others, who felt like-minded, I scarcely ate, 
drank, or slept, until we had succeeded in getting both 
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recalled, arS also Mr; Wodehoase/' Whilst labouring 
for this object, however, the small body of earnest men, 
compan^tirely poor and with no influential or molded 
bacMng, were ready (in the interests of their countiy) to 
take up lai^ responsibilities. An extract from a letter 
of Mr. T. J. MoChristie, who was the London agent of 
the agitators, will show this, and will also give an inter* 
esting glimpse of the manner in which the agitation was 
carried on. The letter was addressed to Dr. Elliott, but 
commenced ' My dear Moi^n and Elliott,’ and contained 
the following passages : — , 

' And now as to our future proceedmge. Matters 
have proceeded to that stage that the recall of Lord 
Torringtou and* Tennent must not satisfy. Lord 
Torrington must be impeached, and he and (t^olond) 
Drought at least tried. The House of Commons may 
order this proceeding; it may (prder the one to be impeached 
and the other to be indicted, or it may order them both 
to be indicted in the Queen’s bench.* If it does the 
latter* Torrington would in all probability claim his 
privilege and have his trial removed to the Lords— and 
in the case <ii the Commons ordering this, the country 
would have to pay the expense of the prosecution ; this 
would be a great thing for ns. On the other hand, 
if parliament does not CHrder the impeachment and, 
indictment, we ean indict both ourselves, and upon every 
rational view of the subject, my opinion is that th«^ 
mmt be done— must either be done by parliament or by 
ifb. The in^ctment would probably have to be for 
murder, burnings, plunder, abuse of power, Ac., that 
may be hereaftm* considm«d. I un persuaded we hw6 
materials for that now. How much more so shidl we ha^ 
facts after the chief justloe, Braybrooke, Henderson, dsc., 
are examined ? The trials of these men would cost some 
thoueande of pounds, and how, if it is left to us, is thut 

(1) Bif 'FhiHp Woddiouw, (SoTeMM of Bokbbtr, from 187t to iW7. . 

21 
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money to be raised ? Will you consider this and let me 
know your views and feelings upon it as speedily as 
possible ? I have talked it over with one old English 
gentleman, who I believe is rich and wishes us every 
success, but he has no further interest in tlft island be- 
yond believing it to be oppressed, unjustly used, and 
wishing its government to be improved. He has told me 

if they in Ceylon will raise a good subscription amongst 
themselves for prosecuting these two men, if the Com- 
mons will not do it I will subscribe liberally towards it,^^ 
and though he did pot say so, I have no douhi he would 
get others here to subscribe also. Now we cannot be too 
soon prepared upon this point, we cannot have our plan 
ripe and ready too early. It will not do, after we should 
be throVn upon our own strength by parliament, to 
resort to this proceeding, to have to wait to correspond 
between London and Ceylo:j two or three times (eight or 
ten months) before we strike the blow. We must be ready 
if possible to firh on the instant. Therefore, do weigh 
this well and let me hear from you on it, but pray keep^ 
it secret, for amongst other evils, if the least hint of it 
were to get out, Torrington, Drought, and the Govern- 
ment, would instantly retain all the leading and most 
powerful men at the bar, whereas it will be a great thing 
for us to have our first choice of those men. 

* Ask Morgan to writ© to the committee at Kandy giv- 
ing them such a short and cautious general view of some 
parts of what I have written to you as he may consider 
to be safe, and let him say it has been impossible for nie 
to have time to do so, and be cautious how you let people 
there or anywhere know anything that will immedi- 
ately he sent to the Governor direct, or through S 
or ■■■' , Ac.' 

Those at all conversant with the immense amount of 
work which is required to keep g^ing such a movement 
as is here alluded to will not be surprised to learn that one 
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of those who took a large share in it found but little time 
to keep up daily entries in his diary. Consequently, a 
great gap occurs at this period in Mr. Morgan’s memo- 
randa, extending over nearly two years, the only entry 
of any general interest being the following, written eariy 
in 1850:— 

Svmdwy, I9th Attended St. Lucas* cathodral to witness the 

consecintion of my fiiend Brari. The choroh was very crowded. 

Never I ween 
In anybody’s recollection, 

Was sneb a party seen 
For genuflection. ^ 

The ceremony was os old Homan catholic ceremonies are — very pompons 
and imposing and quite the thing to take with the natives. The bishop elect 
is sworn and examined at length ; then mass oommonoos, after which he is 
clothed, and falls prostrate on his face, whilst the litanies are chanted ; his 
head is then wrapped round with a band of linen and his whole tonsure 
anointed with the holy chrism. Psalms and anthems in the meanwhile 
innnmeiable. Then his hands are anointed likewise, his orozier is blessed, 
sprinkled mth blessed water and ai|erwards put into his bonds, a ring 
is then sprinkled and put on the fourth linger of his right hand, as the 
symbol of the * inviolable fidelity with which he mustdreop the spouse of God, 
i.e., tl^e holy church/ then he receives a book which ho touches whilst 
prayer is being said ; he is then kissed by the prelates and his assistants j he 
then goes to his altar on the side, washes his hands, recites prayer, and 
returns to the prelate before whom he kneels, presenting him with two 
lighted wax tapers, two loaves of bread, and, two small casks of wine : then 
is gone on with, after which the mitre is put on the head of the elect, 
the gloves are sprinkled with holy water and put on his hands j he is then 
rais^ and placed at the altar on the same chair in which the consecrating 
prelate sat. After this the Te Denm Laudamus is chanted, and during it^ 
the .bishop elect, with two assistant prelatgB, walks up and down the body 
of the church, blessing the assembly. Prayers and hymns succeed, the 
csohsecrated bishop gives the solemn benediction to the people, makes hia 
reverence to the consecrating bishop three times kneeling, and singing each 
fime * ad nultos annos,* gives him and the two assistant prelates the kiss 
of peace and then inyests himself, when the clergy leave the ohnreh in 
procession. 

Bishop Coztano Antonio officiated as consecrator, two priests assisted as 
prdates, and there were lots of priests besides. 

Professional success continued, and an examination of 
bis fee-book, carefully during bis non-offidal 

career at the bar, shows an income ranging from 
i^2,500 to £3,000. The acting appointment of district 
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judge of Colombo was offered to him and accepted. Mr. 
Lavillier, the incumbent, obtaining leave of absence for 
some time from illness. 

Towards the end of the year, an offer was made to Mr. 
Morgan of the acting post of Queen's advoclite (corres- 
pohding to the post of attorney-general in England, with 
a seat in the cabinet) but it was declined, Morgan prefer- 
ring to remain independent. The offer was made by Lord 
Torrington, after he had resigned office but before leaving 
the scene of his rule, and, judging the noble Lord by 
what was revealed in the committee room of the House 
of Commons, was doubtless meant as a bribe to stop the 
mouth of an able and determined opponent. Kef used by 
one youthful burgher lawyer, the offer was made to and 
accepted by another, James Stewart, who, in a legal 
and literary sense, was at least Morgan's equal, but 
who was never popular. ^During the whole of the 
period, when events were passing which must of necessity 
develop patriotisih and a desire to labour for the public 
good, if a man h^s any leanings that way, Stewart's name 
does not once appear in contemporary records as having 
stirred hand or foot in the popular cause. A word-paint- 
ing of the young man describes him as being accus- 
tomed to spend the greater part of the night lying 
on the floor with a lamp at his head and heaps of law 
^books within reach, mastering the intricacies of Roman 
Dutch and other laws, which go to make up the 
complicated jurisprudence of the Colony. The post of 
acting Queen's advocate carried with it a seat in the 
Legislative Council which also Morgan declined in 
refusing to accept the Governor's offer. It was only, 
however, for a brief space that he had to forego the 
honours accruing to a colonial legislator, such as they 
ore, in a nominated assembly. 

In a very meagre outline of his career, penned in 
deoHning years, Morgan speaks of 1861 as an ^eventful 
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year in my history/ Such it proved to be. His most 
important professional success was being retained to 
defend the deputy commissary-general (captain P,) 
who was charged .with embezzlement. Captain P. ran 
away after depositions were closed^ and his securities 
were proceeded against for the amount of their bond, 
but they succeeded in avoiding it on certain technical 
objections. The crown appealed', but the decision was 
affirmed. 

Whilst the subject of this biography was absent from 
Colombo on the southern circuit in August of this year, 
Mr. Giffening, the burgher member of council, died, at 
the time when the sittings of the session had just com- 
menced. At onee Morgan was selected by his own com- 
munity and alluded to in the leading paper of thfi colony 
as the best man available for the vacant seat. The 
Colombo Observer of the 29th September said, ^ There can, 
we apprehend, be no difference of opinion either amongst 
the governing class, or the governed, ds to the direction 
whictfthe choice of a gentleman to succeed the late Mr. 
Giffening in Legislative Council should take. Assuming, 
of course, that the vacant seat will be occupied by a 
European descendant, the universal voice would name 
Mr. B. F. Morgan, advocate, as the fittest person, as the 
one man fitted for the post, and in his absence, steps 
have at once been taken to let the Governor, Sir George ’’ 
Anderson, know upon whom the suffrages of the people 
would be conferred, were the privilege of voting possessed/ 

* A petition was sent to the Governor submitting 
for His Excellency's consideration Hhe name of B. F« 
Morgan, Esq., advocate of the supreme court, as that of 
a gentleman, who, by his ability, learning and independ- 
ence of character has gained their (the burghers') confi- 
dence, and who would, they believe as a member of the 
Legislative Council, do equal honour to your Excel- 
lency's choice and to the people’s recommendation.’ The 
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addresB was signed by nearly four hundred members of 
the burgher community. (The full text of *the address 
with the names of those who signed will be found in 
the appendix to Vol. II.) ^ 

suggestion of Dr. Elliott^ it was intend- 
ed to hold a public meeting, in the Pettah library, to 
advocate Mr. Morgan^s candidature, and notices were 
issued, but they were afterwards called in and no meet- 
ing was held. Even such thick-and-thin supporters of the 
Government as the brothers Stewart* were agreed that 
no better choice could be made, but, said one of them 
' He is a great Ellioft^s man, and must turn over a new 
leaf if he is elected.^ Some opposition was threatened, 
and there was talk of a memorial bogging that Dr. 
Misso might be appointed to the vacant chair, but that 
gentleman, for want of backbone in more than one crisis, 
was discredited amongst his fellows and the proposal 
resulted in nothing. Friends were very confident of the 
result, even when Dr. Misso’s prospects were most hope- 
ful, but Morgan himself anticipated effectual opposition 
amongst certain of the Govemor^s advisers. He was 
not long left in doubt, for, whilst the memorial was 
being signed, he received a letter from the Colonial 
Secretary to the following effect 

Colombo, BMh Septemb^t IS51, 

' My dear Sir, — The Governor having decided on appointing Mr. Dorley to 
be permanent member of the Legislative Council in the vacancy occodonod by 
the lamented decease of Mr. Giffening, a seat in the oonnoil still remoina 
vacant daring the absence on leave of Mr. • Swan. His EzcoUoncy has 
empowered me to o£for to yon this acting appointment, the duties of whiAi 
he doubts not yon would fidfil in the most satisfactory manner, but as I do 
not know how far it might be agreeable or convenient to yourself to 
enter the Legislative Council os a temporary member for the present, I have 
pref^ped addressing you thus privately on the subject before making to yon 

(1) The Stewarts rose to high office in Ceylon. Thecamr of James 
Stewart will be found described almost immediately. Charles H. Stewart 
became senior puisne justice, and, for a short time, acted as chief justice. 
Ho was made a Con^anion of the order of St. Michael and St. George, and, 
in June 1878, was offered the chief justiceship of the Straite Setdements, an 
^ce carrying knighthood with it. The offer was, however, declined. 
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«iiy official commmiication. Should you feel disposed to accept the offer^ 
I shall have much pleaeuro in taking the usual steps and seeing you at our 
council table at our next meeting. 

I Temobj dear Sir, 

Yours vagi^tndyt ,, w r 

I ' 

Mr. Morgan consulted several friends as to the pro- 
priety of his declining the offer on the ground that His 
Excellency the Governor had no right to give away Mr. 
Giffening^s seat to an Englishman, and that, therefore, ho 
(Mr. Morgan) could not act for Mr. Swan. All who were 
cxinsulted — (Messrs. Smith and O'Halloran, several 
other merchants, Messrs. Ferguson/ Elliott, Swan, J. B. 
Misso, C. A. Loos, and James Stewart) thought with 
him that he should not accept the acting offer. He also 
saw Mr. Harley before he did anything and communi- 
cated his views to him. Mr. Darley (as true and thorough 
an Englishman as the coloi^ ever knew) admitted the 
force of what Mr, Morgan urged but greatly wished he 
would accept, and wrote several * chits^ to that effect ; 
one alnong them was this 

Isf October i 1851. 

Mt dear Sir,— I bavo really felt so much disturbed by what you said this 
evening, and I should so exceedingly regret that any considerations prevented 
you from joining the Legislative Council that I write a lino for the solo purpose 
of endeavouring to persuade you to aocept office. It is equally important to 
every portion of the inhabitants that so good and able a man as you are 
diocdd be in a position to influence matters in a right direction, and I do not 
think that you should let any minor considemtionB prevent you from taking 
th^ opportunity that is presented, even though it is not precisely as you 
desire. If any concession on my part will help the matter, I should not be 
Reposed to withhold it, but I feel certain that if you enter the council 
m>W, your services will be of such a nature as to ensure you the first 
permanent appointment that falls vacant. My impression is that your 
presence in the council is more important at this moment than it may be 
for some time to come. I do therefore hope you will come in. I am not 
altogether unselfish or disinterested in the advice. I am urging you, because 
of feeling my own slender qualifications. I look forward with pleasure to 
the opportunity of co-operating with you. 

Believe me, 

Yours very siiicerely, 

(Signed) E. J. Dablxy. 
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In tKe meanwhile^ Mr. MaoCarthy’s lettw had been 
answered in these terms 

Colombo, Ist Vctoherf 1861. 
to acknowledge tke reoeipi of your letter of yeeterday** 
His Ezoellency's decision to appoint Mr. Parley in 
the room of ummte Mr. Giffening, and offering me a temporary seat during 
the absence of Mr. Bwan. 

1 should have been most ready and indeed would have felt myself highly 
honored by being selected in the room of Mr. Qiffoning to fill the seat which 
ever since the establishment of the council was devoted to and occupied by 
one from the class of European descendants, but 1 regret that 1 do not feel 
myself prepared for a mere temporary vacancy to make that saorifioo of 
time and attention which the correct discharge of my duties as member 
of council would demand of me. 

Thanking His Excellency for the honor done me in making the offer, 

I anv dco.i 


ThB Hon*9le C, J. MacCaHhnjt Esqmre, R, F. Moboan. 

The answer Mr. Darley received was that the ^ acting' 
offer had been promptly declined, that the step whether 
for good or for evil had been taken. Mr. Darley was 
moat anxious that his friend should obtain a seat in the 
council, so anxious that he himself called upon the 
Colonial Secretaiy and withdrew his claims* for the 
permanent seat. He subsequently went to see Mr. 
Morgan, but, not finding him at home, Yn:*ote a note in 
which he expressed regret at the decision arrived at, 
and begged for a meeting in which the matter might 
*be discussed in a friendly way. 

The firmness displayed by Mr. Morgan in the interests 
of the burgher community was rewarded with success 
for almost immediately after Mr. MacCarthy wrote a 
semi*private note to Mr. Morgan as follows 

CoLOBfBO, 1st October, 

Mi^Bbab Sib,"~I received your note of tbi$ morning and 
its contents to the Governor. 

His EzeoUenoy felt that the great diffionlty in the way of making your 
appointment a permanent one was the promise held out to Mr. Darley that 
his tempomry appointment should be confirmed on the first vacancy, a 
promiee wliich His Ezoellenoy was, of course, bound to fulfil. 
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The difficulty on this head has, however, since been removed by the spou- 
taneons and vefy handsome offer of Mr. Darley himseOP, who, understanding 
that your nomination permanently to the council would give satisfaction to 
a large proportion of the inhabitants, has begged to decline in your favour 
the proferonoe which the Gbvemor felt boimd under thft circnmstanoes to 
give to him. ' 

I have therefore now to offer yon a permanent instood of a temporary seat 
in the council, and on your signifying to me your acceptance of the some, will 
give the necessary instructions. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. F. Morgam, Esqvire. C. J. MacCarthy. 

Of course, such a handsome offer couldnot but be accepted, 
and in the letter of acceptance the writer said, ^ I regret 
that Mr. Darley should have had to give up his claims, 
but I think His Excellency will do me the justice to believe 
that in what I did, I was only actuated by a fense of 
duty/ 

As legal business was on tljje 'order of the day^ for the 
2nd of October, Mr* Morgan took his seat before the 
warrant of appointment was ready. * Until this was 
ready* the oaths of allegiance and of office could not be 
taken, and business was delayed for a time. Eventually 
the warrant was forthcoming and the legislature pro- 
ceeded with its duties. A melancholy interest attaches 
to this meeting of the council. Pitted one against the 
other, on official and unofficial sides of the house, were 
two youthful burgher lawyers, both under thirty years of * 
age — James Stewart and Richard Francis Morgan. The 
one was leader of the bar of the colony, the other first in 
file unofficial (Ceylonese) community. They had been 
rivals at school, where Morgan (through favoritism on the 
part of the master, Stewart alleged) achieved most distinc- 
tion. At the bar they seldom or never found themselves 
engaged as brethren in a law suit, but always on oppos- 
ing sides, and now they found themselves face to face, 
still opponents, on the floor of the legislative assembly. 
Stewart, though only ' acting' Queen's advocate, was 

• 22 
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ambitious to initiate certain legal reforms^ wbilst the new 
Gk>vernor was equally anxious to signalise his first 
session with measures of importance. The bills had 
already been read a first time, and the second reading 
was fixed for the day when the newly selected burgher 
member was to take his seat. Morgan criticized his 
friend^s measures with some severity, and noticed that, ' 
whilst doing so, the acting Queen^s advocate turned . 
pale and seemed distressed. Fearing he had unwittingly 
in the warmth of debate wounded the amour propre of 
his friend, Morgan , brought his speech to a hurried 
Conclusion. It was then found that, not the sharp 
thrusts of criticism, which he feared as little as most 
men, but the severe attacks of deep-rooted disease had 
caused fetewart^s agitation. He was conveyed from the 
council chamber to his house, was found to be suffering 
from disease of the heart.# He lingered for six weeks 
and then died. 

0' 

Twenty-six years after, on the anniversary of .James 
Stewart^s death, Sir Richard Morgan penned the follow- 
ing remarks on his early friend^s decease. 'Stewart was 
buried with military honours, minute guns being fired 
as his body was being conveyed to the grave/ Some 
years after Stewart^s decease, in allusion to the death of 
, his friend, Morgan wrote ; ' The death of my poor friend 
was very disastrous iSb me. I became first in nearly 
everything, had most things my own way, did not labour 
80 hard as I had done before, as there was now no necep*- 
siiy, in short, I rapidly became fat and lazy.* In con- 
sequence of Stewart*s death, the money bills were hurried 
through council, the legal bills were withdrawn, and the 
session brought to an abrupt termination. 

Whiliit generally appreciated, Morgan did not take his 
seat as btdsgher representative without some opposition, 
especially from the Times and Exaimner newspapers, 
journals which had supported the Government through- 
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out the trpnbles of 1848*49 ; with sneers, they won* 
dered what the former Oovemment would say at the 
appointment, and what Lord Torrington would think. 
This opposition, however, did not serve to detract from 
the fair fame of the rising lawyer, but as tho spots in the 
sun serve to bring, out with greater force tho brightness 
of that luminary, so the detraction to which Morgan was 
subjected served as a foil by which his virtues became 
more censpiouous. 

One of the few prizes open to Ceylon lawyers fell into 
Morgan's hands soon after James Stewart's death, viz., 
the post of standing counsel for tho Oriental Bank 
Corporation, on a yearly fee, besides fees for each par* 
ticular case conducted or piece of advice given. Soon 
afterwards he was similarly retained by the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of London and India, which had a 
branch in Colombo. » 

In 1853, he suffered from serious illness, on recoveiy 
from .which, the immediately succeeding remarks were 

‘ 26th JaZy.*— Unstable as ever and unsteady in every* 
thing, years have elapsed since the last entry in my 
diaiy was made, years too of no ordinary importance. 1 
purpose re-writing a great portion of my journal in a 
more collected form, recording every incident of my life 
of any motnent. Snch an entry* may be useful to my 
dear children when I am no more, showing them the 
i^ks upon which 1 was well nigh splitting, and the 
means I have enjoyed of doing good.' [This resolution 
was never carried out, save in a most meagre manner in 
1873.]. ' Leaving a space for this purpose, I shall pro- 
ceed at present to make a ieyr entries of' certain recent 
events : , 

'I have just recovered from a protracted and dangerons 
fit of illness. I was acting as district judge for ]Sdr. 
Temple all April and May, and the rainy weather usual 
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in May brought on a severe cold and cough. ^ I felt asth- 
matic symptoms^ and consulted Drs. Prins and Dickman 
who thought I had spasmodic asthma for which remedies 
were applied. I got worse every day. I was cupped and 
leeched, but to no purpose, and quite confined to my room 
from the 3rd June, when I ceased acting in court, Mr. 
Temple having returned. Dr. Elliott examined my chest 
with a stethoscope and discovered that I was labouring 
with pneumonia in the lower part of the left lung* I was 
bled copiously, and leeched severely, made to swallow large 
doses of tartar emetic, and put under a course of calomel 
which brought on speedy severe, very severe, salivation. 
My tongue and mouth were covered with sores, and I 
was wholly disabled from taking anything like solid 
food for weeks. I continued very ill for about a month 
—was removed for a change (on the 18th June) to the 
house of a friend in Marauflahn, and remained there till 
for a time when I returned home. It would be tedious, 
and perhaps unnecessaiy, to enter into details. Suffice 
it to say that my medical men (Elliott, Prins and 
Dickman) whose attentions were unremitting, at one 
time thought I was in imminent danger of my life. 
An abscess burst ; it was thought that the disease had 
reached the third stage of purulent infiltration, and that 
it was spreading over the left lung. Thanks be to that 
Providence, however. Who has favored me with mercies 
from my youth upwards, in spite of my great unwordii- 
ness, I was spared yet awhile. I hope and pray t^e 
visitation will be productive of good. I shudder at the 
thought of the danger I have escaped. What if I were 
called in my state of unpreparedneas, in the midst of my 
manifold transgressions. Oh 1 the agony of being suddenly 
called to render one's account ! What could I say of the 
talents I have prostituted, the opportunities I have lost 
and abused, the warnings I have disregarded ? How 
could I have left my dear wife and my darling children 
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without any hopes of ever meeting them again, for, oh ! 
how could I desire a meeting with them hereafter, know- 
ing that etei'nal perdition was to be my lot. 

' A merciful God has, however, blessed the means used 
for my recovery and spared me. May His grace be 
extended towards me and fill me with love and gratitude 
to Him, may it enable me, through the mediation of 
my beloved Redeemer, to repent truly of my sins, 
earnestly purposing to lead a new life, with a steadfast 
faith in His mercy, and to be in charity with all men. 
Whilst thankful for the mercy shown me, and that I 
may yet enjoy and profit by the means of gi’ace and the 
hope of glory, may I so live as to show that I indeed 
feel that it was good for me to have been afflicted that 
I might learn the Lord’s will. Let it alone this year 
also,” may not be again said of mo if I continue to cum- 
ber the ground.’ 

During this year (1853), a very handsome offer was 
made to Mr. Morgan by Sir George Anderson, which is 
thus described : — The Governor expressed much sympathy 
during my illness and made frequent enquiries. I waited 
upon him therefore this day (26th August) and had rather 
an interesting conversation with him. His Excellency 
mentioned that Mr. Stark had sent his application the 
day before, praying to be allowed to retire on the score 
of ill-health. I mentioned that*it would give an open- 
ing to Mr. Temple, in which he concurred. He said 
j>ther vacancies would also take place shortly in the 
supreme court. I added that Mr, Selby would also bo 
expecting to mount the bench. His Excellency added 
that when this took place he would bo very glad to see 
me appointed Queen’s advocate, and would gladly do 
what he could to gain this object. I expressed my thanks, 
of course, but added that I was very fearful that if such 
were His Excellency’s intention he would not have an 
opportunity of serving me. He wanted to know why. 
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1 explainod to him that the office of Queen^e advocate was 
always conferred on English barristers^ and that the dis- 
cussion which took place owing to Mr. Selby^s appoint- 
ment in the course of the parliamentary investigation 
on Ceylon affairs was calculated to induce greater jealousy 
on the part of the ministry in seeing that the appoint- 
ment was confined to the English bar. I added further 
that it might not be perhaps deemed expedient to confer 
an office so eminently confidential on a colonial man. 
His Excellency replied that he could not quite go that 
length with me, atKl that as respects the objection 
against colonial men, it was unfounded. Poor Stewart 
gave sufficient evidence of what colonial men were fit 
for, and His Excellency had no doubt but that I would 
be fully equal to the office, in many respects better than 
an English barrister. He went on paying me a hand- 
some compliment. I added that, of course, I was but too 
grateful to him for his kind intentions, and hoped he would 
be able to serve me, and that I was miore anxious Jjo get 
into place after my recent illness than I was before it. 

I begged leave to add, however, (and I was encouraged 
to do so by what His Excellency said) that I still thought 
he might serve me effectually in another way which 
did not present so many objections as surrounded the 
office he proposed to confer on me. His Excellency 
said that he could not'see the difficulties which 1 did> 
but, of course, would be quite ready if he could seiVe 
me in any other way. He added that he unfortunately 
thought ill of our bar from all he had heard and seen 
about its members^ but for that very reason he would ‘ 
feel it his duty to advance my interests, entertaining 
the Cpinion of me that* he did. This was his usual ^ 
day for^Visitors, and I saw that I ought not to remain 
much longer, and not wishing to enter into a disoussipn ' 
as to my anxiety to obtain the district court judgeship, 
which might have rendered it necessary to explain why 
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I thought the place should not be conferred on a man in the 
service, &c., &c., I asked permission to state my views 
in writing. Ho replied ' Certainly/ and wished me at 
the same time to give the prost and eons as to the proba- 
bility-of my getting the office of Queen's advocate. I said 
I wOtild do so. He then said that I should bring the 
thing before him at the very time when an opening 
existed, when I thought he could secure me the offer. 
He was besieged with applications and, therefore, I 
should not fail to let him know exactly when the time 
came that he could do then something for me, and that I 
might depend on his anxiety to serve me at all times. 
A desultory conversation on other matters ensued, and 
I bowed and retired.' 

The Legislative Session of 1854 was a noteworthy one 
in Ceylon annals, and, by the doughty deeds he performed, 
Morgan showed the sterling ?^taff of which he was made. 
Minor courts for the punishment of off^hces and for the 
recovery of small amounts, police courts and courts of 
requests as they were termed, were established. A bill, 
dealing with the fixed establishments of the colony, was 
before the House, and the opportunity was taken to 
endeavour to sever the connection between church and 
state. As a lawyer, Morgan's ability and experience in 
regard to the first named measure was of great service, 
whilst in regard to a ^ free chul-ch in a free state' his 
enlightened Christianity proved to bo not less serviceable. 
^ On the 80th of August, whilst the House was in 
committee on the bill ^ to make further provision touch- 
ing proceedings in police courts' the burgher member 
moved the insertion of two clauses, as follows : — 

' Every person on trial in any police court shall be 
permitted to defend himself either personally, or by an 
advocate or proctor. And the said police courts may 
allow any prosecution to be conducted by an advocate or 
proctor. But nothing herein ^contained shall be deemed 
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to dispense with the presence of any prpsecutor or 
defendant/ 

' All advocates and all proctors entitled to practise in 
the supreme court shall be allowed to practise in any 
police c^nrt ; and all proctors entitled to practise in any 
district court, shall be allowed to practise in any police 
court within fifty miles of such district court/ 

In support of these Mr. Morgan spoke for an hour 
most felicitously and most effectively. So much so that 
at the close of the speech, after the motion had been 
seconded and briefly spoken to, the colonial secretary 
moved an adjournment for a week ^ to give time to 
consider in detail the arguments so ably stated by the 
honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. Morgan)/ 

During the interval much interest had been excited 
in regard to the suggested amendments, and when the 
council mot after adjournment, petitions from various 
parts of the cot^ntiy, but particularly from Moorish and 
other traders, were presented in support. Upcvn the 
resumption of the debate some excellent speeches were 
delivered, and at length Mr. Morgan rose to defend the 
clauses he had submitted. The speech is a very 
good one, [readers will be able to judge for themselves 
as it is included in vol. II.] and is thus borne testimony 
to by one who listened to it : — ^Mr. Morgan especially rose 
with the occasion and ^convinced all present that he was 
not only a learned man but a ready man, a perfect master 
of fence, and his reply was a splendid specimen of 
extemporary intellectual gladiatorship. — had made 
a mistake, and Mr. Morgan did not fail to take advant- 
age of the error. The retort was polished but fright- 
fully keen.' More than that : what is very rare in 
debating assemblies, the speech was convincing and 
influenced at least one vote, for the Colomho Observer 
of that date says that Mr. Saunders went to council 
with prejudices against "^the amendment but deter- 
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minod to hear and decide. He listened, and after Mr. 
Morgan^s speech, was convinced. When the division 
took place the numbers on either side were equal and 
the Governor, after considerable hesitation (after waiting 
twenty minutes, and considering the whole while, one 
record states) said, ' I am called on to give my casting- 
vote. I give it against the amendment.^ 

Nothing discouraged by this result, Mr. Morgan 
moved another amendment, viz. that ^ authorized agents^ 
(no person being deemed an * authorized agent within 
the meaning of this ordinance e 2 ^ept an advocate or 
proctor^) have the privileges mentioned in the previous 
motions. Practically this proposal was the same as 
that which had* just been rejected. This amendment 
was carried^ the Government agent for the western 
province voting for it, and turning the scale in favour 
of the opposition. The victory was an important one, 
and was gained almost entirely by the ^splendid abilities 
of ong man, and that man the burgher member of the 
council. 

The debate on disestablishment was a feature of this 
session. By common consent, the most powerful speech 
in respect to argument (in graceful flowers of rhetoric 
it had to yield to one other) was that of Mr. Morgan^s.* 
Only by the barest possible majority was a victory on 
this question secured for the continuance of grants from 
thto general revenue in aid of religious teaching and 
yorship. 

In December 1854 entries in his common-place book 
were resumed by Mr. Morgan. On the 4th of that 
month, a long and not unimportant entry appears, which 
runs thus *:-— 

' A perusal of Hannahs interesting memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers has impressed me again (I hope the impression 
will not prove a transient one) with the impropriety of 

(1) This speeoli appears in vohxme II. 


23 
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not continuing regular entries in my diary. S,uch entries 
as the Doctor used to make, as well of passing events 
as of the trials to which he was subject, and in particular 
the agitations of his mind, awakened him to a sense of 
the danger which surrounded him and could not tail to 
prove interesting in after life. With Divine aid, the 
same thing may prove profitable in loading me to a. 
sense of the error of my ways. 

^ I must trust to time to bring up arrears ; I begin as 
with the present, 

‘Up at 6, spent a* portion of my time in gardtuiiig; 
then writing an answer for the Ohaerver the dastnrh;y 
attack made on Darhy in Friday^s Tiviea. A very worthy 
mania parley. Would that I and all the mombors of ^ oiincil 
were as clear-headed, as pure and good-hearted, find as 
liberal-minded as he undoubtodly is. Then consulted 
with Darley and Prns about cases. Hunued to the 
court where I w^s engaged in a resumed trial from Fri- 
day, Cross V, Another. I think curbs the honest sirlo, 
and, acting on my own "responsibility, did not call ’Hd- 
encefor defence. Judgment postponed, I nt must be for 
our side. Came home at 4. Studied case for ooirr’on 
on Wilson v. Madras Mortgage question. Whether ba.nh- 
ruptcy in Madras will affect judgment and execution 
(upon special mortgage) for land hero. Speat evening in 
reading Observer and Quarterly Review for Septomber. 
Observer has a bad and ungenerous article on the scliool 
commission, particularly the attack on Mr. Boake ; the 
article was very bad. 

‘ 5tk December . — No district court to-day, Lavillier 
pleading indisposition. Judges of supreme 001114 . not 
ready in my interlocntories, so had only a paltry police 
court case. Eetumed early and employed myself in 
arranging papers and answering letters. Reading 
Chalmers also. 

‘ Qth December, '^Went to council and heard, after 1 got 
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there^ that it was postponed owing to the illness of Mr. 
MacCarthy ’and the General. Not sorry, as I want to get a 
little speech ready for the church question. Had a chat 
with Messrs. Gibson, Selby and 0. P. Layard, regard* 
ing the school commission. The first admits the defect 
of the present board, but predicts much greater evil from 
a single man. I argue that eveiything will depend on 
the choice, and there will be little help if he proves a 
bad one, whereas there is not equal danger in a board. 

^ Came home early after seeing F, and having chat 
iv.^pocting the Times* shameful attack on Barley and A.^s 
tpking up ’ * 'uiself the imputation of breach of con- 
fidence. ft is thus conscience doth make cowards of us 

In the eveiiir j chatted with , and read the 

fi ’fnniuer und finished tho last Q/uarterly .* * 

h]>«vly in 1855, tho sufferings of the allied forces 
iu Ih'-* Crimean “ivar aitrac^^d attention in Ceylon as 
j''<io>vbere in the British uomin'ons, and a patriotic fund 
was held in Colombo in thrf proceedings at 
\Y ich* Mr, Morgan look part. Sir Charles MacCarthy 
the best speech, but for oratorical display he was 
run very close by Mr, Morgan. At this time Morgan's cor- 
I '^spondence was marvellously largo and continued so till 
his death. In tho following year his communications 
mast have been enormous, for over thousand letters dated 
nS'h* romaiuj all of which required and seem to have 
geivod answers. Naturally, the major portion of them 
I elated solely to business, fees, cases in appeal and the 
but tnany contain records of kindly acts, such as 
an acknowledgment from the (then) chaplain of Trinity, 
fer the aid rendered in obtaining him that post ; others 
from the head master of St. Thomas' school, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of fees for some scholars whose payments, 
throngli unexpected poverty, had fallen into arrears, and 
anotlier from Edinburgh in which an offer of pecuniary 
assistance was respectfully declined, whilst a position in 
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the educational establishment^ which had been obtained, 
was thankfully accepted. Amongst the letters received 
worthy, from intrinsic merit and graceful bye-play, of 
quotation, are some from Mr. C. A. Lorenz, then on a 
visit to Amsterdam. The first is as follows : — 

Amsterdam, ^nd Ma/rch 1856. 

My dear Mr. Morgan,— You must make all duo allowances to a poor 
fellow wlio has been knocking about Europe at a most bewildering rate for 
sometime, and who, in addition to the annoyance of not being able to keep up 
his correspondence, has to put up with tho additional vexation of having 
passed some of tho most notable places without seeing anything more 
remarkable than a few cannons and few church spires and a couple of old 
women or so, — wife being reported sick at Amsterdam, and the utmost 
despatch required. Wife, however, being herself again, and the fire lit, and 
the kettle aboiling, I * write you these few lines hoping yourself and family 
are all quite well, as this leaves us here.* I have had no letter from you, 
although by last mail no less than seven despatches poured down upon my 
devoted li/>ad, each one containing a full and detailed account of poor B/s 
misfortune. * Mrs. B. died from poisoning administered by a relative, who 
was hanged for it,’ in addition to which 1 havo had this day, after both E. 
and myself thought wo had got over tho shock pretty fairly, a tremendous 
letter from a friend in London, encl<fiing a slip of the Observer of lost mail, 
containing another detailed account and sent up to me with an endorsement 
in large round hand, warning me to toko oare how I break the dreadful Intel* 
ligenoe to Mrs. Lorenz. 1 respect B. very much, and regret his Wife’s 
death very much indeed, but I confess, I can’t stand this — and all this preface 
I have written, in order to shew you that, however welcome a note from you 
would have been at any time, one at the present crisis, containing, as 1 am 
sure it would have done, another detailed account and cmbellishod as it 
would havo been with your famous block borders, would havo been a 
decided nuisance. So * I am very much obliged to you, all the same.’ 

When last in London I could hear nothing about Ceylon, with the oxcep. 
tion of Sir H. Ward’s appointment. I called on Sir Anthony Oliphant, who 
said that in case the GovemmSnt here are willing to employ me, ho would 
give me a character. Perfect good nature in him, for ho knows os much of 4ne 
as tho man in tho moon, judging from his having talked to me for half an 
hour, as the son of his respected friend Baron Lorenz of tho Capo of Goo<^ 
Hope. But things begin to look blooming for Ceylon, I should say, f 
Lord John BnssoU is the secretary for the colonies, and Austin Layard, 
undersecretary, and these two wiseacres may he able to knock out something 
excellent between them. If yon can find in any of yonr books that profes- 
sional judges ore mentioned in Magna Chorta, don’t fail to refer to it in your 
next petition : it will go down like shot with Lord John. Yon could tell 
Austin L^yord that the great bull with wings at Ninev^ waa a type of a 
lawyer, and refer to the ancient Assyrian custom of tarnng aud feathering 
lawyers as a proof of tho oircnmsUuico. With two such facts, yon will bo 
able to play the very mischief with aU the civil service. 
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Conuag back to myself by an easy descent from the lant t^ro oelcbritios, I 
musty in strict /!onfidenoe, tell you that I am quietly going to slip in a memo- 
rial on my own behalf, and 1 dare say with the assistance of tho old judge, 
who knew my father, tho Baron, so intimately at his castle in Bloom Fontem, 
may be able to get a hearing. If sd, and if my memorial is referred to 
Ceylon, will you stand my friend in return for all I have done for you in 
Engla^l^d (ahem) and put in a kind word hero and a kind word there for me P 
vYou will bo Sir Henry Ward’s right hand man, 1 dare say, ^nd a hint from 
you will suffice— item, a wink to MacCarthy, who may remember me as tho 
very efficient secretary of the Colombo Athenmum, and a groat admirer of 
his handsome lady who always sat opposite me at St. Peter’s. 

Sebastopol is not taken yet, bnt will be. The king of Holland is a nephew 
of the old villain Nicholas, and all the people hero arc Prussians. But the 
king of HoUand has been and committed a dreadful murder (so they say) on 
an adjutant Borell down at a brotholin the Hague, and Asmodier (the Dutch 
P^mch)hsL8 come out strong on tho subject. 1 have made a note of it for 
future use against precocious Dutchmen, who would argue on matters which 
they have no concern in. What a precious set they have, to bo sure, with 
tho Czar, tho king of Prussia, his murderous majesty of tho Netherlands, 
and Lord Glonricarde in England. 

Jenny Lind sang here lost night, bnt os fate would have it, wo could not 
go. She sings again on (as announced in German) Sonndbendy and Mrs. L. 
wishes to settle tho question first, whether Sonnahend mema Sunday evening 
or Sunday eve, preparatory to making^p her mind. I am anxiously await- 
ing the result. Sunday conoerts and hnl masques are, all the go here. 

(From the sa/tne to the same,) 

Amsterdam, lOth March 1866. 

Thanks for your efforts about Voet. I have this moment received viA 
Southampton a note frotn onr esteemed friend, your brother, who says tho 
book is not out as yet. I got out 150 pages of it in three weeks ; and A. has 
not done half a dozen for three years, I shall, I expect, sit down with 
unutterable glee, on my return, to correct the proofs at the same place I had 
given up some three years ago. Vandorlindon I have began, and perhaps 
would have finished, but for my long trip last month to England. 1 hod 
begun at page 96 and am revelling in the delightful mazes of NomphessewaJ 
on'^ge 208, but to make the thing complete, 1 shall hive to pick out bits 
here and there about jurisdiction and conflict, &c. in tho previous pages, 
#bioh you know are useful. You >viU be pleased to hoar that 1 translated 
half a dozen pages at a run without referring to a dictionary, and things have 
come to such a pass that my wife actually laughed outright a few days ago, 
as she found Bredin and myself gravely conversing for nearly half an hour 
in good (?) Dutch — I can ring half a dozen street baHads, can imitate all 
the street cries, can read the Courant quite seriously, and can, if I choose (but 
I don't) swear in a mannef perfectly horrible. Bnt with all those advantages, 

1 am afraid 1 can’jt finish the book before I leave England. Another book is 
over. Index, pr^Kice, dedication and all. The index is a perfect master- 
piece as yon will see. I have now only to see the revise, and you will have it 
by a mail or two. We heard Jenny Lind on Saturday last, and her husband. 
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Herr Goldamidt ; they were both very good^ Two yeers ago I should have 
been able to write yon three pagee Qf deBcription on the subject, bat I am 
now thoroughly used up, and nothing short of a hew option of Grotius will 
startle mo. 

A third letter was as follows: — 

Kensington, 24th Jms ldo5. 

My dear Mfu Morgan,—! have most oorefully perused the Bajawella case 
ns reported in the Observe' according to your advice, and feel quite refireshed 
after it. Mr. Temple told me that ho was retained for the O. B. C. in the 
case, and I promised to see him as soon as he should get his brief. 1 gm 
quite sorry that all my books, nearly two-thirds of those mentioned in V. d. 
Linden’s introduction, are shipped and gone : or I should have been able to 
make myself somewhat useful, for you have no idea (oh ! by the way, I should 
not speak that way though, 1 was going to say, yon have no idea how mnoh 
law there is in the HoUandsche consultation and in Lorinic and Vander- 
Berg : hnt, of course you will excuse, mo.) At present I have the Jnd, Trad, a 
good edition of the oorpns (legevoir 1681, and V. d. Linden’s supplement to 
Toei, and I shall have a look at them as regards the *right of one executor 
to sell, and tho force of promises and so forth, and if anything turns up, 
Boif shall have the benefit of it. I say, Mr. Morgan, won’t we have a go at 
first class plantation (six bags to each of the defendant’s counsel) as soon 
as wo have licked thorn in the Prijy Council, with plenty of cream and 
loaf sogor, and a wee bit of cinnamon to give it a flavour ? 

As regards my return borne, things don’t look very prosperous, I met 
Sir Anthony Oliphant some time ago, who told mo I should go a second time 
to Downing street and interview the— under-secretary, and I dreamt that 
night some incoherent dreams about Colt’s revolvers and a quaking Irishman 
fainting into a basket of waste-^paper, and afterwards hanging himself to a 
lamp post in Downing street with a bit of red tape. 

I got a letter one morning which nearly frightened Ellen out of her wits, 
having a large black seal with the Bedford arms and with motto {the savia 
savior^v ** key Sarah ! * Sarah,' ” os Mrs. Harris said to Mrs. Gamp, when 
she asked her for the latch key) and the ominous words ’’ J. Bussell” at the 
oomor. I opened it and found a piece of red tape carefully worked up into 
the form of letter, which when combined into words read as follows ; ” dem 
colonial fellah t dcA’t know yon ; speak to tho guvner about ye. Vewi sdrTy 
to say so”— and in the meanwhile the late chief justice of British Guiana 
quotes my book in a case before the Queen’s Privy] Council and gets jndg^ 
ment. So let B. do his worst, there arc relics of joy. B. dreams 
that oounoil which he cannot destroy, which augnr a name that shall 
fondly be sung long after B.’s dust shall have stopped up a hole. 

The old Governor has not arrived in London as yet. They say he is oil 
wrong in mind and body, cut up at his own bad management in Ceylon, and 
desirous of drowning his sorrow in the cheap, wises of the continent. I 
don’t behove it. I think a Bengal civil servant ought ta be proof against 
such maudlin sentiment. 1 saw L. some days ago by ardent at Kotting 
Hill. He spoke of Boling’s ohhdren, whom his friends are willing to send to 
England. When are yon going to send yours ? 
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Do yoa road the debates in the House of Commons ? They are very exciting 
at the present moment. The allied forces have stormed Molakoff and been 
repulsed with considerable loss, which they are expected to pay off with 
compound interest when they got at it next. The attack took place on the 
18 th of Juno unhappily enough. The massacre at Kongo will play the deuce 
with the Russians when the allies next meet thorn. Wo have often disoussod 
tho plan of going to the Crimoa, wife and I, one by- enlisting as a soldier or a 
navvy, and the other as a nurse under Miss Nightingale. ] am only afraid of 
tho ahook it would give Lord John and the whole colonial office. 

It is summer at present, and with a vengeance. It is sometimes warmer 
than the warmest day I remember in Ceylon, and by way of making up, it is 
sometimes cold enough to make oue^s teeth chatter all at once. 

The Rajawella case alluded to in the first paragraph 
of the last quoted letter was a cause celchrc in Ceylon. A 
coffee estate of large extent and great value was tho 
bone of contention between certain executors of the 
original (then deceased) proprietor. Money for the upkeep 
of the estate had been advanced by tho Oriental Bank 
Corporation, and eventually, in satisfaction of claims 
from the bank, the estate wi,s put up for fiscaPs sale 
and sold. One of the executors, Mr. Jjindsay, on his 
return, from England, where he had made financial 
arrangements, was startled to find that the estate had 
been seized. Proceedings for recovery were immediately 
commenced, and Mr. Morgan, with the Queen^s advocate, 
was retained for the bank. Loading on the other side 
was Mr. Morton, an advocate from Calcutta. On the 
day that Mr. Morton was formally sworn as an advocate 
of the supreme court, Morgan^s lAental comments, as he 
witnessed the proceeding was, ^ A fine intellectual look- 
ing man. I cannot furbish my weapons too keenly.^ Tho 
trial took place in the district court of Kandy, and 
occupied a great many days in hearing. On his speech 
during tho course of the trial Morgan was highly com- 
plimented by his own leader, Mr. Queen^s advocate Selby, 
and generally was considered very successful. Tho 
case was on^ in which he had taken a great deal of 
interest, and for the accomplishment of which he had 
exerted all his powers. Consequently, when the proceed- 
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ings of the day were over he was .completely prostrated, 
fits of vomiting occurring at intervals till late in the 
evening. The attack, however, was only of short dura- 
tion. Judgment was given ten days after in favour of 
the bank, but was appealed against, confirmed in the 
supreme court, yet once more put in appeal and sent to 
the Lords, of the Privy Council, where we shall after- 
wards meet it. 

A battle which had been raging for twelve years was 
decided this year, and victory secured in the person of 
Morgan, which contributed to bring him more promi- 
nently before the public than he had hitherto been. On 
one hand were ranged the members of the civil service, 
with t^e status quo on their side, — the thing that is^ is 
a more powerful ally than can be conceived by those who 
have not resided in a despotically-ruled country, — con- 
tending that civilians only^should occupy the popt of dis- 
trict judges. like contrary were the members 

of the bar and British merchants, an unusual cojubina- 
tion, urging that only professional judges should, at least, 
sit on the bench of the chief court of original jurisdiction 
in the island where great shipping and mercantile inter- 
ests were often at stake, and which trained and experi- 
enced intelligence alone was able to cope with. In 1844 
the conflict began : in 1856 it was over, and the party of 
progress had won. Towards the end of 1855 a new 
Governor had arrived, a liberal politician, a whilom mem- 
ber of Parliament, a man of great physical activity aijd 
much energy. Sir Henry Ward^s coming galvanized the 
sleepy hollow which the island had become under the 
kindly but fettered and unambitious sway of the Bengal 
civilian who in decrepit old age had been sent to rule the 
colony.-» The island was refreshed and brightened by 
the new Gk)vemoris coming, as a fresh healthy breeze in 
a long closed room drives away malevolent odours and 
disturbs long quiescent dust. 
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The existing incumbent of the Colombo district court 
bench had ‘given notice of retirement, and in July Sir 
Henry Ward * sounded* Mr. Morgan as to whether he 
would accept the soon-to-be vacant office. With his 
large practice at the bar acquiescence would involve 
large pecuniary loss to Morgan, whilst, on the other hand, 
to a Ceylonese lawyer the prospect which was exhibited, 
for the district court was a stepping-stone to the supreme 
court bench, was most alluring. Furthermore, there was 
the consideration to be mot and faced that, in accepting 
judicial office with the paths openinjg out from the parti- 
cular line to which he was drawn, Morgan was turning 
back upon himself and upon his career of independence 
of which he had not long previously been very proud. The 
radical principles in politics, too, which had been *80 dear 
to him must now bo thrust in tho background, as, oven 
if cherished in his own breast, they could not be intro- 
duced into the council of the sacerdotal caste of officials, 
who rule England*s crown colonies, afriving from the 
home*country for this special purpose. Democratic ten- 
dencies and popular aspirations cannot live in such an 
atmosphere. The high priests of political state-craft 
are as little tolerant of popular movements and democratic 
reformers as Roman infallibility and Jesuit priests are of 
men thinking for themselves in the matter of religion. 

All this must have pressed upqp Morgan's mind with 
unwonted force, as ho sat cogitating within himself as to 
the course he should adopt. Only a little time before, 
5n attached friend, Lawrence Oliphant, — who has since 
made a name for himself as a litierateury Times* commis- 
sioner, diplomatist, and in other ways — had written to 
Morgan, ^ I am as great a radical as ever, and I hope you 
stick to your colours/ Mr. Oliphant, as private secretary 
to his father, the chief justice of Ceylon, had been a 
warm friend and earnest counsellor to ^ the opposition' 
during tho difficulties and troubles of 1848-51, Ho 
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entertained so lively a recollection of that troublous time 
that he subsequently wrote, ' I shall be very glad to hear 
from you whenever anything agitates the community/ 
Whilst there was all Morgan^s past history to restrain 
him from accepting office, whilst this solitary voice 
from England was ringing in his ears, calling upon 
him to remain faithful to principles which had fascinated 
his early youth and in the promulgation of which he had 
gained great glory, a strong current had set in the other 
way. First and foremost Morgan was (though he would 
not admit this to himself) anxious for office, and in this 
he was only faithful to the aspirations of every member 
of an Asiatic community in a state of society where the 
only avenue for advancement is in official ranks and by 
favour* of the king and his counsellors. Independent 
advancement was unknown, and in the Ceylon of 1800 
to 1860 independent careers were only in a nascent con- 
dition. It is, therefore, scarcely matter for blame, though 
it may be occasion for regret, that Morgan, in the fresh- 
ness of his yet early manhood — he was now thirty- 
four, — should yield to this influence, and, as he phrased 
it in a letter to his English friend Darley, ' take the 
shilling.^ 

Yet stronger, however, was the pressure brought to 
bear upon him from the outside. The bar, who saw in 
Morgan^s appointment^ the securing of a triumph they 
had fought strongly to obtain, urged him to accept offipe, 
his English friends with whom he had been banded 
in the constitutional struggle with the authentic 
saw no objection to his taking office ; the European mer- 
chants, who had allied themselves with a class of whom, 
generally, they speak in terms of anything but cordial 
approval^ to secure a professional judge on the Colombo 
district court bench, thought it was Morgan^s duty to 
accept the offer, and told him so, while, strongest of all, 
the Ceylonese generally — ^who were then almost entirely 
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excluded from any save the most inferior offices, — were 
anxious that their claims to a share in ruling circles and 
the possession of high judicial power should be recognized 
in Morgan^s acceptance of the proffered office and hon- 
our. Among a host of letters received at this time, the 
one immediately to be quoted may be selected, not only 
for the sound counsel contained in it, but also for the 
shrewd prediction which the writer made, but which ho 
did not live to see fulfilled. 

At that time, when the Eurasians of India and their 
cousins-German in Ceylon, the burghers, had made no 
conspicuous mark in continent or island history, when 
they were looked upon as a feeble and inconsequential 
folk, to have prophesied that one of them would become 
a Knight of the 'British Empire, required unusual 
acquaintance with the merits of individuals and of the 
class as well as uncommon^ shrewdness. These Mr. 
Darloy possessed, and though a British merchant not 
trammelled by race prejudices, ho coul^ hopefully look 
forward to a great future for the class of which his friend 
Morgan was a conspicuous example of ability and 
honesty. Mr. Barley wrote : — 

Clapham Park, 2Gth Sept&tnher 1856. 

My dear Morgan, — I have always been intending to write to you, but I 
will not now let another mail leave without thanking you for yours of the 
25th J uly, the receipt of which afforded me very great pleasure, not alone 
on account of the intelligence it conveyed, bgt, also, because it brought to 
mind pleasant recollections of the past. 

Tlie shadow of the coming event has been perceptible for some time, and 
I am therefore not surprised to learn that you have as you express it ' taken 
tA» shilling.' I always knew that if you wore spared, this event must happen, 
but 1 used to try to forget it, and to think that the time was <iistaut when any 
consideration would induce you to enlist. Your cordial co-operation and con- 
fidence made me in this matter somewhat selfish — but 1 also feared that the 
independent element in the council would be seriouBly weakened by yonr 
retirement whenever it might happen — for I despaired of seeing any one 
selected from among those whom you are understood to represent, who 
would discharge the duties with any approach to yonr own ability and inde- 
pendenee. Not that I wish to be understood to suggest that the post of 
Legidative councillor in Ceylon is intrinsically important-^for it is certainly 
not so— but it certainly does possess a degree of importance, inasmuch as 
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it involvefi all the direct power of interference in the government of the 
island which the people pOBeeae, 

As to thi* propriety and expo^^oy of your oecepting the appointment 
offered yon, I do not think there can be room for two opinions in the mind 
of any who are well acquainted with Ceylon. The oommnnity are now, and 
will be for years, too poor and too few in number to afford you professional 
advantages that would compare with the district court now, and the supreme 
court and Sir R. F. Morgan, looming in the future. I congratulate you 
upon tho appointment and upon the manner in which it has been conferred'—* 
for I know you will value your antecedents too highly to fail to qualify 
yourself by application to fill tho larger sphere of action that will be before 
you, to the advantage of the people among whom your lot is cast. 

Your position in the council I can easily imagine you will feel to bo rather 
a difficult one, and to have escaped from this, would it not have been well to 
have asked tho Governor’^ pormissiem to resign tho moment you accepted 
office ? The public have no claim upon you. If you try to serve them they will 
not recognise yonr efforts, and if you succeed in serving them they will repay 
yon with detraction. I think that yon might have so put this matter to the 
Governor, that, being a man of high spirit and honorable in his nature, he 
would iifstantly have oocopted yonr resignation and that yon could not, by 
tendering it, have suffered in the estimation of any. 

It is no cause for wonder that under the influence of 
all these circumstances tlie non-official leader of the bar 
should consent ^ to throw aside his gown, give up his 
pleadings, and sit (as is the wise custom of judges* in the 
Bast in inferior courts) mns wig and robes, upon tho 
bench to decide cases similar to those in which he had 
formerly taken an active part. The offer of the Governor 
was, therefore, accepted, and as soon as the acceptance 
became known, congratulations from all quarters flowed 
in upon him ; the most original, and certainly not the least 
cordial, was tho mark of rejoicing from a brother burgher, 
then acting as district judge of Ohilaw. Mr. Lorenz 
thus signiflod his doHght in a pen-and-ink sketch, whioh 
has been* reproduced in fac simile 



HOORAY! ! / 


My dear Governor, ^ 

The language at my command couldn’t do it, Bui Fve 
Med it in a sketch. So I says Hooray again ! ■ 

Yours very sincerely, 

G. A. LORENZ. 

lUA July 1856. 

The members of the bar testified their pleasure in 
an address to the Governor which was in the following 
terms : — ° 
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in respect of the change jnst effected in the bench of the district court of 
Colombo, with the request that yon may be pleased to* convoy to Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the colonies, our most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the great benefit conferred on the public by conceding to them, in 
deference to their often expressed wishes, the principle of filling up the office 
of the district judge of Colombo by a professional lawyer, a concession which 
cannot but be highly valued by the community as calculated to place the 
administration of justice in the important and populous district of Colombo 
on a firm, certain, and satisfactory basis. 

While we thus offer our acknowledgments to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, we cannot refrain from expressing our warmest thanks to your 
Excellency for the selection to that office from among the local bar of our 
acknowledged leader, Mr. Richard Morgan, in whose talents as a lawyer and 
integrity as a man the public and ourselves have the most unbounded 
confidence. ^ 

The merchants and other friends signified their delight 
in a more substantial manner. A subscription list was 
opened^ and in a very little time £700 were contributed. 
At first it was proposed to obtain a magnificent piece of 
plate with this amount, but Judge Morgan's family 
was growing up, and h» had set his heart upon his 
sons and daughters having advantages in the matter 
of education in England, which straitened meaijs had 
rendered impossible for himself. His wishes became 
known to the committee, and the amount subscribed was 
funded for the education of his eldest son, Richard 
HiUebrand. A full account of the meeting at which the 
presentation took place appears in the appendix, but 
it may be here stated that the speech in acknowledg- 
ment was peculiarly feeling and appropriate, and couched 
in most modest terms. After alluding to the difficulties 
inseparable from a legal career in the resentments which 
a faithful performance of duty frequently engenders, an& 
speaking of the anxiety with which he had accepted 
office. ^ lest when I come to be weighed in the balance I 
should be wanting,^ Mr. Morgan proceeded, ^Gentlemen, 
I accept thankfully the testimonial that my friends are 
pleased to present me. I should ill requite your kind- 
ness, did I not frankly state that I heartily agree to the 
mode in which you desire to invest the liberal sum sub- 
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scribed. A service of plate to one of my habits and 
those in which I hope to see my family grow up, will 
be perfectly valueless. It would conduce more to our 
real good, our lasting benefit, that it should be invested 
in the way you proposed. Let it form a fund laid out 
on trust, to be used, if need be, for the education of my 
eldest son ; and should it not be necessaiy to employ it 
for this object, which I hope and trust it will not be, 
then to be paid him, principal and accumulated interest, 
on his attaining his majority, to aid him in his advance- 
ment in life. I pray that this act of liberality will be 
an inducement to him in after-life to strive to make 
some requittal for the kindness shown to his father, by 
devoting his energies in the service and for the benefit 
of his fellow men.' '' 

Not called upon to assume office at once, oppor- 
tunity was given to Advocat^ Morgan to work off the 
large number of appeals which had been entrusted to 
him, the judges of the supreme court facilitating this 
arrangement by agreeing to hear first the cases in 
which he was engaged. He^ also sat for the last time 
on the unofficial side of tho Legislative Council, and 
in this capacity spoke against the railway construction 
ordinance which* had been introduced by Government. 
It was not that he objected to the construction of rail- 
ways, or was, in the slightest degree, an enemy to modern 
progress. It was the mode in which tho work was pro- 
posed to bo done which aroused his antagonism. A com- 
pany was to be formed in England, upon whose outlay 
up to £1,200,000, or even an \mlimited sum, a guarantee 
was to be given by the local Government of interest at 
6 per cent. Control was to be exercised by the Execu- 
tive Council, a coterie of half-a-dozen gentlemen who, in 
addition to advising the Governor on all matters of im- 
portance, are likewise heads of large departments, and 
who, if faithful stewards, are greatly burdened with work. 
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Mr. Morgan objected both to the guarantee and to 
the controlling board. In the course of a comparatively 
short speech he said : — ^ The question then presents 
itself. Are we tO' confirm this agreement by which the 
company are not to be limited to a stated sum ? It 
appears to me — ^and I say this with all deference to the 
opinions of others with whom I happen unfortunately not 
to agree — ^that it would be unwise and dangerous to do 
SO. I do not profess, Sir, to share in that horror of a com- 
pany which I have heard some of my friends express • 
nor does it appear tp me to fall strictly within the logical 
bearings of the question to institute an enquiry regarding 
names and men, to ascertain whether these can bo trusted 
or those proved to be honest. Men are men, whether 
acting in companies or separately as contractors, and the 
lesson which a sound policy would dictate to us is, to 
take all reasonable preljaptions, whether wo deal with a 
company or a contractor, to put it out of their power to 
abuse their trust by an inefiicient or an extra\ngant 
performance of their work. It may be fairly assumod> 
that in entering into these undertakings, a company 
may bo interested in extravagant expenditure, confident 
of good interest upon whatever they expend ; a con- 
tractor, on the other hand, will confine himself, if he can 
do so, to a minimum of expenditure. One of the most 
effectual ways of doii;ig so is to fix upon a sum beyond 
which the company cannot charge ; and it is the want of 
this provision that I most strongly object to in tl:o 
agreement before us. It is no answer to say, we canA^t 
fix a price without knowing the line, ascertaining the 
distance, and settling the gradients, for these. Sir, 
should then be done beforehand. This may cause a 
little delay, it is true, but it will save much loss, much 
heart-burning, perhaps ruin, in the end. Without fixing 
a limit, and for that purpose procuring the neces- 
sary data, wo may find ourselves involved in an expendi- 
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ture far greater than we have at present any conception 
of — far greater than we can afford. I will not say from 
design — but from ignorance dt local circdmsta;nces^ or 
from a variety of causes^ perha|>s some beyond the control 
of the company, the work may turn out far more costly 
than we expect — ^far more costly than we want or can 
afford to pay for. Once having embarked in it, however, 
and proceeded up to a certain stage, we may find ourselves 
compelled, with the view of not altogether losing what 
we have already spent, to go deeper and deeper, until 
many hundreds of thousands be added to the original 
estimate. The supervision, however, it is said, of the 
executive government, should be our safeguard. Sir, 
I have heard this argument with great pain. I never 
hear appeals of this kind but with pain, for their danger 
consists in exciting the feelings, instead of influencing 
the judgment. We know t^e men whom we are called 
upon to trust, we are in the habit of dealing with them 
every-day of our lives, and have always observed how 
eminently trustworthy they are; and when the question 
becomes narrowed to this : ^^If you trust the executive 
government you will leave the matter to them,^' the mind 
naturally shrinks from forming a conclusion which 
may in the slightest way imply distrust of them. But, 
subduing our feelings, and viewing the question through 
the medium of our judgment, wherein consists the sound- 
ness of the appeal ? Where the security that the present 
men will continue at the head of affairs, or if they con- 
tinue, that they may not err in matters upon which men 
of professional skill constantly err — particularly, when 
not being pi’ofessional men themselves, they must adopt 
the views of others ? Honest themselves, and unsuspect- 
ing, may they not be made subservient to the designs of 
others ? I cannot pretend to look into futurity, but I can 
look to the past, and my reading of what has taken place 
elsewhere, my observation of what has taken place here, 
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warns me of the danger of leaving things too much 
to trust. A work is undertaken estimated to cost so 
much : some unforeseel!^ diflBoulty arises ; the roof is 
unsuited to the climate^ or the ground such as to necessitate 
an additional depth in the foundation — an additional 
thousand or two are wanted or the former expenditure 
will be all lost ; and we go on, spending more and more, 
until the work is executed indeed, but at a cost far exceed- 
ing that for which it was originally estimated. If these 
results take place with reference to minor works and 
works estimated for,,» is the danger not increased a thou- 
sand-fold in view of the magnitude of m work such as a 
railway, to bo constnicted for the first time in the colony, 
and in respect of which plans, surveys, and estimates, 
have yet to be provided ? With other matters pressing 
on their time and attention, how can we expect the 
executive government effautually to secure us against 
loss ? I for one can sincerely say that I place the most 
unbounded confidence in the judgment and integrity of 
the executive government ; but, with all my confidence 
in their judgment — and who can question it ? — ^with all 
my confidence in their integrity — and who dare doubt 
it ? — I should regret to see the work undertaken with 
no other security for its efficient and economical perform- 
ance than the supervision and control of the executive 
government. Much must always be left to them, much 
must be taken on trust, but for their sakes I would bind 
down the company more, and trust them less. I woul^ 
know before-hand that the work will not by any possi- 
bility cost more than a given sum, and that that given 
sum is what the colony can well afford. It would be 
unsafe to leave the question an open one, trusting to any 
men or Government : it would be unconstitutional to do 
so, f on laws ought to bqso framed, and contracts so p^e-^ 
pared, that they cannot, not that they will not, be 
evaded. We do not neglect these precautions in the 
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ordinary, pvery-day^ matters of life: how much more 
necessary that we should not do so when we act as 
trustees of a public fund, and embark in an undertaking 
pregnant with such important consequences to the colony V 
Various other objections, such as the high rate of 
interest • suggested, were alluded to, and the burgher 
member concluded, what proved to be his last speech as 
an unofficial, in these terms : — ^ I have heard it said. 
Sir, that a railway will only benefit the European and not 
the natives. This seems to me to involve a contradiction 
in terms, for if it benefit the former, it must necessarily 
benefit the latter also. But even if this did not follow, it 
would still be the duty, in my opinion, of the natives 
patiently to subrnit to bear their share of the burden to 
secure so great a desideratum. But for European capital 
and European enterprise we should look in vain around 
us, for those marks of progress and development which 
we see everywhere. It may be a humiliating confession 
for ajaative to make, but it is nevertheless true that we 
owe entirely to the Europeans the success which this 
colony has attained. This objection will therefore have 
no weight with me and with my native friends. Gladly 
would we vote for the ordinance, but for the objections 
to the present agreemeilt which I have endeavoured to 
point out.^ 

On the 1st of October, Mr. ilorgan took his seat as 
district judge of Colombo, and before the year was out, 
what seemed only the biassed anticipations of a warm 
friend (Mr. Darley had written of a seat on the supreme 
court bench looming in the future) was realized. Mr. 
Justice Sterling was unexpectedly compelled to vacate 
his seat, proceeding from illness to England on privilege 
leave, and, on the 23rd of December, official notification 
of Mr. Morgan's appointment as junior puisne justice 
was made to him. High honour this ! His master at 
the academy had written respecting the sharp-witted 
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lad that he was ambitious^ but the hdhour of reaching the 
supreme court bench and being addressed as ' lud 1' 
long before he was forty, had never entered into Morgan's 
mind, and deeply humiliating were the feelings of grati- 
tude he indulged in when, in the midst of his family, the 
offer was talked over. The T^^ife, naturally, was full of 
delight, the old mother, whose youngest bom Richard 
had been fondled in her arms, and watched over by her in 
the thick shadow of the great sorrow and distress of 
his father's death when but two months old, wept 
tears of joy as she congratulated her son upon his advance- 
ment. The next day he was sworn in, and, according to 
the Colombo Observer of December 29th, was received with 
great cordiality on the bench, while the gratification of the 
general community was veiy great. 

Sir Anthony Oliphant, writing from the south of 
Prance, sent his congratulations to Mr. Morgan. In the 
course of his letter he said : — 

' I am glad to see by a file of Ceylon papers lately 
received that the manner in which you acquit yourself 
of your judicial duties has given general satisfaction, 

' I never doubted that such would be the case, and I feel 
sure that when a vacancy occurs in the supreme court, 
you must be promoted from yoisr present brevet rank to 
a permanent seat on the bench. In my opinion it is 
absolutely necessary that at least one judge should be 
intimately acquainted with Roman I)utch» Kandyait^ 
Tamil and Mahomedan law, and to your knowledge of all^ 
these, I can testify from your practice in the court in which 
I presided, and in which you generally lead on one side or 
other for some twelve or fourteen years. 

^ I trust that Mr. Lorenz, whom I saw shortly before 
he left England, will fulfil the high hopes I then enter- 
tained of ’ him, and that he and yourself will, by your res- 
pective careers, prove to the world that native talent and 
acquirements are in nothing ^inferior to European.' 



A SHOET AND BRILLIANT CAREER. 

Jambs Stewart — March 1821 : November 1850. 

Mr. Stewart^s career has been so much connected 
with that of the subject of this biography that a few 
details may be given in this place. ^ They will be useful 
as showing that sterling merit and high ability are fairly 
general in the Ceylon burgher community : they are 
appropriate in this connection, for the two men, as friendly 
rivals, spurred each other to greater energy. The differ- 
ence in their lives, looked at from a public point of view, 
is most marked. Stewart ^nowhere and at no time 
busied himself with the concerns of his fellow-citizens 
in the^way that Morgan did. Differences so radical as 
this, however, did not sever their friendship, and when 
Stewart lay a-dying, and Morgan stood by his bedside, 
the former said to his friend, ^ What shall I say to you, my 
friend? we have lived together, and we hoped to die 
together. There are ties in this world more enduring 
than those of relationship, and ours were such. Be as true 
to mine as you were to me, Godbless you and yours.^ 

The Honorable James Stewart, Esq., was the eldest 
son of the late Captain James Stewart of the Ceylon Bide 
ilegiment.* He was bom on the 24th March 1821, and 
received his education at the Colombo academy under 
the Bev. Joseph Marsh. His progress in study was 

(1) In ffiving some paitioulors, from which copious 9 iiotations are made in 
the sncoeeding pages, the Colombo Observer of 1S71 said r — ‘ We need not, we 
feel certain, offer any apology to our readers of any dass for the space we 
devote to the foUowing notice (prepared at our rMuest), of a career hononr* 
able to the individual— honourable to the British (Government whoso i^licy 
in this (3rown colony has afforded and still affords scope for the ezeroise cn 
local talent— and fraught, in its power as an ezample, with important con- 
sequences to the edncated and rising l^eoyle of the land.’ 
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such as to call forth the marked praises of Ifr. Stewart 
Mackenzie, who, as Gpvemor, presided at the yearly 
examination of the academy in 1837. On leaving 
school Mr. James Stewart studied for the bar, which at 
that time presented the only prospect of success for 
promising young men. He was admitted as proctor of 
the supreme court on the 1 1th of July 1 840, when he 
was only nineteen years of age. He was not a week in 
the profession when he distinguished himself in a case 
before the north district court then presided over by 
Mr. Whiting. Amongst the Moors, the head Moorman, 
priest, and other functionaries enjoyed certain rights by 
long custom : they must have certain honours paid to 
them, they alone can officiate in certain ceremonies. 
One o/ these monopolists prosecuted a Moor for an 
infringement of his rights, and claimed pecuniary 
damages. Such cases wero then very frequently insti- 
tuted, and the fqfts, being established, were successfully 
maintained, and hence the right itself was by kind 
of universal consent regarded as indisputable. Mr, 
Stewart, however, who appeared for the defendant — 
instead of following the old plan of meeting the case on 
the facts — boldly questioned the law ; he denied the 
legality of the custom, as it was calculated to establish 
an injurious and improper monopoly, to affect the. free- 
dom of choice which pikrties were entitled to, and as it 
was a custom coiitm bonos mores. He established his 
position by authority from Voet, Vinnius and Heinecciug, 
but the case was decided against him and he appealed 
from the decree. It was in this case that he made his 
first appearance in the supreme court before Mr. Justice 
Carr (the chief justice attending merely to hear the argu- 
ments), who, whilst setting aside the decree and remand- 
ing the case for further enquiry, congratulated the young 
lawyer on the success of his first appearance, and passed 
a high eulogium on his ab\e conduct of the case. 
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Thougli Ite failed in this his first case in the district 
court, yet an impression was created in his favour owing 
to the skill and ability which he displayed, and retainers 
poured in from all quarters. 

He infused new life in the procedure of the district 
courts. Every day saw some new question raised, some 
new point mooted, many pf which not only startled the 
bar, but greatly embarrassed the Government and led to 
the alteration of existing laws. It was by him that the 
jurisdiction of the district court to entertain cases 
occurring in the roadstead — which jurisdiction was 
exercised day after day before his time — was disputed 
and that successfully. He it was who first questioned 
the right, never disputed before, of a prosecutor in a 
criminal case to appeal from the finding of acquittal 
pronounced in favour of the prisoners, calculated as such 
right was, if conceded, to a&ct the broad and constitu- 
tional principle which he most ably \ 5 ndicated, that a 
man cannot be tried twice for the same offence. He 
also completely paralyzed the department of which he 
was afterwards the main-stay, by moving in arrest of 
judgment in a case wherein his client was convicted, on 
the ground that he was tried, not upon an information 
presented by the Queen^s advocate, as r^|uired by the 
charter, but upon a simple affidavit (as was universally 
£be case then) sworn to by the complainant. The 
consequence of this proceeding was that the greatest 
/sbnfusion existed in the department of the Queen^s 
advocate. 

Mr. Stewart^s practice rapidly increased, and his 
jBuperiority became so fully established that no case of 
importance came on without his appearing in it on one 
side or the other. In 1842 when the division of the 
bar was proposed, Mr. Stewart was unanimously elected 
by the proctor-s to appear on their behalf and oppose 
such division. Both the bench and bar joined in extoll- 
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ing his speech, and Mr, Advocate Selby, who appeared 
on the other side, exclaimed that if the proposed mea- 
sure served no other object than leading to the enrol- 
ment of Mr. Stewart as advocate, an office in ■^hich 
he WQuld have greater scope for the high talents which 
he possessed and so eminently displayed on that occasion, 
it would achieve incalculable good to the profession and 
the country. Much to the regret, however, of Mr. 
Stewai*t, the proctors, and the country, the measure 
was carried, but as it did not come immediately into 
opera'tion, Mr, Stewart was not enrolled as advocate 
till the 24th December 1844. 

The story of the change in the jury laws from Mr. 
Morgan^s point of view has already been* told. It may be 
interesting to note what the biog’rapher of James Stewart 
had to say of his heroes share in the business. The writer 
remarks: — ^ At this time tfee state of our jury laws was 
under consideration and oveiy one concurred in the pro- 
priety of revising them. As they then existed mgn sat, 
not only according to their respective castes, but also 
according to their classes, these classes being so many 
subdivisions of each caste. The consequence was 
that the number on each list was very limited, and a 
jury box not ipifrequently was filled by parties who were 
related to each other. The Government not wishing to 
interfere more than was absolutely necessary wiili the 
feelings and long cherished prejudices of the people 
would not force different castes to sit together, b\ij 
determined at once to break up the obnoxious sub-divi- 
sion of each caste into classes, and an ordinance was 
accordingly introduced having for its basis this most 
desirable object. The first class Wellales took umbrage 
0 , it and petitioned against the threatened fusion of 
classes. ^ The other classes of the Wellale caste thought 
the change favourable, and prayed that it might take 
pti^ce, and the LegislatiM;e Council determined upon 
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hearing each party by counsel. Mr. Stewart was 
retained fob the non-contents^ and every one. who heard 
his celebrated speech on that occasion could not help 
applying to him Milton's words : 

’ Hifl tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make tbo worse appear . 

Tlie better reason. 

^ All who understood the nature of the discussion saw 
what a hopeless case was entrusted to Mr. Stewart, and 
yet he so represented and argued it, that ono felt almost 
inclined to wonder at his own obtuseness in not previ- 
ously discovering the sound views of policy which, 
according to the learned counsel, called for a decision 
in his favour. There was no mistaking, however, his 
own views and feelings. 

m 

I fMely admit,** said ho, ** that tbe distinctions under consideration may 
^oll bo discontinued by those who are at present governed by them ; and I 
should myself hail the day when such distinctions should only bo known in the 
pages of history. My duty as counsel*! consider as by no means compro- 
mised by a candid avowal of my sentiments, or I should not have appeared 
for my clients at the bar of this hon*blo council. But the distinctions are 
now in tliistonco, and the feelings of the people founded on those distinctions 
are not to be causelessly injured/ 

“ The rights of individuals are not to bo taken from them but for some cor- 
responding advantage to society. To proceed beyond this is an exercise of 
tyranny which no wise or liberal government can sanction. Upon the same 
principle every man has a right to have his own feelings and to exercise 
thorn, unless the good of society require the contrary. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to consider the advantages proposed in the contemplated disregard 
of the feelings of ^he native community of this island tomprising so many 
thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects.** 

The injury likely to arise from the forced amalgama- 
tion was very skilfully put : — 

w With the feelings of shame and disgrace which (however unreasonably) 
attend the intercourse of the higher with the lower classes of natives, is it too 
much to say that there will bo an utter absence of that deliberate and har- 
i)p[OAionB consnltation which is>80 necessary for the purposes of justice and * 
which constitutes the greatest recommendation of the jury system P But it 
will be answered that the feeling is unreasonable and improper, and should 
thereiofitnot be ooxmtenanoed. I leave it to this hon’ble council to jndgr 
between a proposition so monstrous, but yet unhappily 00 common, and the 
|»i^oner at the bar charged with murder. Suppose the prisoner’s life depend- 
ing on the judgment of his peers. Under such^ okcumstanoes, is it too much 
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for him to ask, or thia hon’ble ooanoU to grant, that he ehonld be fairly and 
impartially tried, and that hie peers should ezeroise in his«favonr all the 
advantages which may result from the plosest consultation P Or, are these 
advantages to be dispensed with, and the prisoner to be satisfied in lieu 
thereof with the miserable mockery of the sentiment I have adverted to ? 

No legislation, however much it may control tho conduct of mankind, 
can operate so as to direct the mind and to repress the feelings. Here, even 
power becomes impot^t. Brooding over the sense of shame (unreasonable 
though it be), and the violence done to feelings deeply and sorely injured, I 
leave it to this hon’ble coimcil to say how little calculated the minds of a 
jury composed of various classes of natives are to give that calm, unruffled, 
and undivided attention to a canse which perchance may involve the life, 
liberty and reputation of a fellow creature !*’ 

' Again : — 

“ One of the great objects of the trial by jury is, assuredly, to secure an 
independent and impartial opinion. Whore a jury is composed of djifferent 
classes it is mauifosl^ how little tho independent votes of the lower classes 
can be calculated upon. Much as 1 dread the want o{ independence on the 
bench, there the conduct of the judge so lies open to public revision, that 
the evil if comparatively small, and, except in some cases, we may hope to 
see it rectified. But who can apply the remedy to the want of independence 
in tho members of a jury P Withdrawn from the public eye, in the secrecy 
of private consultation, who can detfpt, or who prevent, the influence exer- 
cised on the votes and opinions of the lower olasses by the operation of the 
causes I have moutiofiedP Under the English system of an unanimous 
verdict, it may be hoped that the solemn obligation of an oath by sauing one 
honest and independent juryman from such influences may prevent an 
improper verdict being given ; but the evil becomes fearful, when, as in this 
oountry, tho balance of but one vote, so as to compose a majority, may 
consign an innocent man to the gallows P 

**To me, much reflecting on these considerations, I confess it appears a 
most serious alteration of the system which has hitherto been in operation, 
to discontinue tho distinction of olasses : and 1 am utterly at a loss to 
conceive the reason for its iwmeddate adoption.’* 

"r' 

* The charge of absurdity brought against these dis- 
tinctions was well noticed by him : — 

** Bat admitting their absurdity to tho fullest extent, it will be perceived) 
that the observations I have submitted respect tho impolicy and impropriety 
of an untimely interference with deep-rooted prejudices founded though they 
be on such absurd ^stinctions. The feeling is not the less acute, nor the 
pain less exquisite because it is xmreasonable. And it is to be borne in mind 
that these distinctions are peculiar to the East; and that the feelings 
associated with them arc to be considered through the medium not of 
English buibEastem ideas,” ^ ^ 

' Tlie conclusion of his speech was as follows 

** In retiring from the bar of this hon’ble council, I cannot olose my 
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obsorvationa without the ezptesaion of my thaixks for the indulgent attention 
1 have received, and I leave the interests of my clients in the keeping of this 
hon'blo council, fully persuaded that notwithstanding my great inofflcienoy 
this hon’ble council will, in its dispassionate and wise consideration of this 
most eorious matter, see the importance, nay the absolute necessity, of defer- 
ring for a time the discontinuance of the distinction of classes into which 
caste is divided. And although this hon'ble council should deplore with 
myself the existence of such a distinction, I trust and do confidently hope 
that it will pero^ve the impropriety as well as the impolicy of an ill<‘timed 
and hasty interference with deep-rooted feelings, almost indeed of veneration, 
with which that distinction is at present associated. To the civilized mind 
and the Christian heart it is doubtless painful to witness such prejudices in 
existence, but there is a consolation for both under the roflectioii that there 
is a prospect of better things to come. Education with its benign influence 
has already done much amongst the people ; apd I feel assured that before 
ita salivary effects and its extended influence even the prejudices of caste and 
class will die away. When that efficacious and certainly more politic remedy 
has been applied, and has levelled, as it soon will, these distinctions with the 
dust, then will it be the pleasure of the philanthropist and the timely duty 
of the careful legislator to refuse the sanction of feelings and habiSs, which, 
if disregarded at the present, needs not the aid of prophecy to foretcl, will 
involve in one common grave the advantages of the jury system, and the 
affections for the Government of thoui^ds of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 

^The result of tlie discussion is well known. All 
distinctions of caste and class were Sompletely swept 
away, and the test of language only in framing the jury 
lists retained/ — wisely, as subsequent experience has 
shown. 

In 6ctober 1843 Mr. Gumming, the deputy Queen^s 
advocate of the Midland circuit, died, and Sir Arthur 
Buller, then Queen^s advocate, who had long and 
attentively watched Mr. Stewart* s promising career and 
. saw the advantage of securing his valuable services, 
offered him the vacancy with a salary double that which 
Vas attached to the office, £400. He accepted it on the 
distinct assurance of Mr. Anstmther^ then colonial 
secretary, that the office would only be a stepping stone 
to his future promotion. The Observer, in notifying 
the appointment, said that the Government did more by 
it to repress crime than whole, tomes of legislation could 
have achieved, and verily this has proved true. Shortly 
before his appointment Mr. Stewart appeared as counsel 
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for the prisonerB during one criminal sessions, and of 
five prisoners tried, all were acquitted save one. When 
he was counsel for the crown, on the other hand, out of 
eighteen prisoners tried at one of the Kandy sessions, 
all were convicted save one. That one got ofE on the 
ground that the breaking into the house which was 
necessary to constitute burglary, with which he was 
Charged, was not established : but no sooner was ^ not 
guilty^ pronounced, than Mr. Stewart, ever ready and 
prepared to meet all views of the case, handed an indict- 
ment to the registrar charging the prisoner with simple 
theft. ^ What exclaimed the advocate for the pri- 
soners, with manifest chagrin, ^ could you not allow me 
the credit of one acquittal Mr. Stewart was inexor- 
able ; the prisoner was again tried and convicted. As 
counsel for the crown his name was a terror to the law- 
less and the wicked ; the guilty saw that their fate was 
sealed and that there was no chance of their escaping 
owing to any want of ability, or zeal, or vigilance on the 
part of the prosecutor. Though second deputy Queen^s 
advocate, and that for the district of Colombo only, ho 
was chosen to conduct all important cases in the chief town 
and at the out-stations. When the fiscal at Galle was 
prosecuted for heavy damages, Mr. Stewart was sent up 
specially to defend him. When Colonel Braybrooke 
brought his case in Ka^dy against the Government, Mr. 
Stewart^s services were again required to appear fpr 
them, and this bo it remembered when there were 
deputies for each of the stations, besides the deputy foi* 
the whole island, and the Queen^s advocate himself. 
In nearly all ihxese cases his opponent as lawyer was 
Richard Morgan. 

In October 1847 Sir Arthur Buller left Ceylon on 
leave, and Mr. Stewart was then appointed to act as 
deputy Queen^s advocate for the whole island, in which 
ojBBce ho was confirmed in November 1848, on the 
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appointment of Sir Artliur to the Calcutta bench and the 
promotion of Mr. Selby to the office of Queen^s advocate. 

Mr, Selby never' failed to consult him in all matters of 
importance and was ever foremost in acknowledging ^ 
his w6rth. In the disturbances of 1848, Mr. Stewart, 
though only deputy, was frequently consulted by the 
Government in regard to their movements, and a pleasing ^ 
trait in his character, showing how inoffensive he was in 
manner and how he endeavoured to conciliate all parties, 
is exhibited in his rare fortune in escaping, though the 
confidential adviser of the Crown, all odium or observa- 
tion, whilst most men, who had a far loss serious part to 
act, incurred the one or excited the other. 

In December 1849 Mr. Selby was summoned before 
the parliamentary committee, and Mr. Stewart succeeded 
him as Quoen^s advocate and member of the Legis- 
lative and executive Councils.^ Of the manner in which 
he presided over his important department and regulated 
the machinery of the whole, it is imppssible to speak in 
terms of too great admiration. His deputies, the magis- 
trates, justices of the peace, and indeed all Government 
officials will testify how ready he always was to advise 
and assist them, and how comfortable and safe they felt 
in the assurance that he was the person to protect them 
in the honCi fide execution of their duty and to conduct 
them safely through all difficultiea. There was a moral 
weight attached to his name which inspired his clients 
with confidence and struck the guilty with awe. The 
letter feared and dreaded him. A serious murder case 
occurred a short time ago at Gallo, in wh^ch though the 
proof was strong against the prisoner, great interest was 
exerted in his favour. This induced Mr. Stewart to deter- 
mine on going there to conduct the prosecution, but by ,; 
some mistake the case was brought on by the provincial 
deputy, the very morning Mr. Stewart left Colombo. 
Everything promised fair for the prisoner and the local 
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prosecutor was beginning to deapondk Suddenly the 
coach arrived, and Mr. Stewart, when he understood 
that the case was under trials hastily put on hie ^gown 
and entered the court. A sensation was immediately 
created, and the involuntary exclamation of /Ana! den 
Pallachie/ burst from the anxious friends of the prisoner. 
^ Alas I nowall is lost. ^ And so it was*-^!! was lost to 
them. A question had just then been argued as to the 
admissibility in evidence of a certain rumour ascribing 
an improper intimacy between the deceased and the 
prisoner's wife — an important item it will be seen as 
supplying the motive which induced the crime. The 
judge was for rejecting the evidence, when Mr. Stewart, 
with that singular readiness and admirable presence of 
mind'for which he was always, distinguished, pressed for 
its admissibility, not to show that such was the case from 
its being a rumour, which ^ould be mere hearsay, but to 
prove that, whether true or false, such a rumopr did, in 
point of fact, exist, and having reached the prisoner 
incited him to commit the murder. The distinction was 
an intelligible one and was upheld by the judge, who 
thereupon admitted the evidence. Whilst the judge was 
deciding the point Mr. Stewart seized a few minutes to 
read the notes of the evidence already received and took 
up the conduct of the cause. Immediately it was clear 
that things were taking a different course. 'All was 
indeed lostT The prisoner was convicted. • 

His practice as a private advocate continued to 
increase rapidly. In the great Stewart Mackenzie cai^, 
in which a bajp^ister went from England to Ceylon upon a 
retainer of a thousand guineas besides expenses^ Mr. 
Stewart was retained to conduct it in Colombo, and that 
barrister acted under him. Add to this that he was 
incessantly applied to for advice by private parties, and 
was, besides, the standing counsd of the great majority 
of mercantile houses and proprietors of estates, and of the 
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banks. It is reported of Lord Mansfield that he was 
often ^6|^rd to say that he never knew the difference 
between a total want of employment and an income of 
£3^00(f a year. There is a freemasonry observed in res- 
pect of such matters that prevents our getting from 
lawyers here the exact figure of their incomes, but there 
*can be no doubt that within a very short time of Mr, 
Stewart^s entering the profession, he realized, and that 
deservedly, a far larger income than any proctor or 
advocate before him, of the greatest celebrity, enjoyed. 
After his permanent appointment as Crown counsel, Mr. 
Stewart could not afford time to attend so assiduously 
to private practice as he did previously, and, therefore, as 
a general rule, received no retainers to appear in the 
district court, under twenty-five guineas. In spite of 
this determination there were often scrambles in court as 
to which party should retain him first, and not a few 
were the disputes between the^^laintiff and defendant as 
to which bf them was entitled to his seia^ces. Indeed, 
many cases can be mentioned which were never pressed 
forward or even instituted — nay, were avowedly aban- 
doned by a party — ^merely and solely because his oppo- 
nent had been beforehand in securing the valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Advocate Stewart. 

His skill in narrating facts, in arguing upon ^obabi- 
lities, in marshalling and sifting evidence, shone bril- 
liantly in cases of fact and in his openings and replies in 
criminal trials. A handsome compliment was once paid 
t® this talent of his, though by a humble individual. 
Mr. Stewart was conducting a case at Matara against 
the shroff at Hambantota, who was chared with steal- 
ing kachcheri money. It was a case depending entirely 
upon circumstantial evidence, and, in his opening 
address, the advocate skilfully brought out all the facts'^ 
and showed their bearings against the prisoner* The 
judge^s house was not far from the court, and his European 
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coachman — a plain sensible man — answering certainly 
to the common description of jurymen, waS loitering at 
the doors of the court and hearing the address. He was 
astonished to find when the advocate sat down tlfat the 
judge adjourned the case in order to hear the witnesses. 
^ Hear witnesses said the poor man to his master^s 
son, ^what on earth is the use of hearing witnesses 
after such a speech ? Can there be a doubt as to the 
man^s guilt ? If I was judge I would dismiss the jury 
and sentence him at once.^ 

As a legislator his career was short ; his work was to 
effectuate measures which originated with the judges 
of the land, merely to put into legal form and reduce 
to legal language the Ksuggestions of others. Confined, 
however, as he was within this narrow compass^ Mr. 
Stewart liberalized, so far as he could, the provisions 
submitted to him. The extension of the right of review 
to all errors of law — the repeal of the absurd provision 
requiring all tlib grounds of error to be set foHh in the 
petition — the power given to direct new trials — alf which, 
those who consider the court of requests ordinance 
objectionable must nevertheless admit are its redeem- 
ing qualities, were introduced by, and are clearly 
attributable to Mr. Stewart. To him, therefore is all 
the praise duo for the liberal provisions engrafted on 
the project : upon other shoulders must alight the odium, 
whatever it may bo, of such project. All that hq is 
responsible for is the performance of the work required 
of him ; and tho highest legal authority in the countty 
has said of the ordinances, that, whilst they ^ carry out 
tho intentions ^of the Governor and the judges , they were 
^ very carefully and skilfully drawn and do much credit 
to tho acting Queon^s advocate.^ They are indeed 
specimeifS of the mode in which ordinances should be 
prepared : drawn in a simple and compendious form, 
free from all prolixity and tautology. 
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For months before, his death Mr. Stewart was ocoa- 
sionally troubled with fainting fits, particularly when he 
had %o make any uncommon exertion of mind. A few 
days previously to his being seized with illness in coun- 
cil, he had to walk about a mile in following to the 
grave the remains of an old fellow-practitioner whom 
he much respected, and he complained that he was 
several times ready to sink to the g/ound from utter 
exhaustion. The same feeling was experienced on his 
walking the short distance between the colonial secre- 
tary's office and the Queen^s house„but ho attributed all 
this to mere debility — a debility induced, as he naturally 
enough concluded, by constant exercise of mind and 
deep and anxious? thought, and to his want of due suste- 
nance and rest, — for so intense was the interest he took in 
business that he utterly, neglected both whenever any 
matter of importance engag^ his attention, so that it 
was a matter of constant occurrence with him, whenever 
he had a case in court or any other serious engagement 
to attend to, to leave home and remain the whole day 
without a single morsel of food to support him. From 
the first moment, however, that Mr. Stewart took to his 
bedj and the real cause of disease was, upon due examin- 
ation, ascertained, his medical attendants had veiy slight 
hopes of his recovery. All that skill and ingenuity, 
all that care and attention could effect was readily and 
cheerfully exerted in his favour. The acute symptoms 
of his disease soon yielded to treatment, but in a feT^ 
days appearances of general dropsy supervening left 
little to hope for. , , 

On Tuesday morning, the 18th of November, he finally 
sank with scarcely a struggle. The newspaper writer 
adds:— 

*. The public Ices auBtained byliiB is inr^>atable. His great emineiioe 

as a lawyer, his spotless iutefiprity as a zBan, sn4a his services. Inestimable 
and his HCe invaluable to the Government and the. country i whilst his 
immeasurable superiority to aU his compeers will render hopelssa the pros- 

27 
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peot of oTipplying effectively hie rocsn. Withoiit any patrona£;e bestowed 
upon him, or interest exerted in his favour, by the force alone of his own 
brilliant yet self-acquired talents. Hr. Stewart achieved a high position for 
himself — a position which commanded the respect and eoctorted the admira- 
tion of all classes of the oonminnity. And let it not be forgotten that the 
man who did so much, and to whom the highest offices in his profession 
must speedily have been conceded, was only thirty years of age when he 
died ; and that he hod acquired his knowledge in this country where the 
means of obtaining a general, much more a legal, education were so few and 
humble. Is it surprising, under such oircumstanceB, that his countrymen 
should point to his career with pride; and should feel a satisfaction in 
extolling the merits of an Individual who, with oil the difficulties which lay 
in his path, and in spite of the disadvantages under which he laboured> 
attained distinction and wrought his way to official rank, such as was gained 
by no Euro-Asiatic before him either here or on the continent of India P 
When humbled at the thought of how little the people of the country have 
done for themselves, what little talent they have displayed or onterprize 
evinced, what slight efforts they have made towards promoting the moral, 
religious and social interests of themselves and their "follow-creaturea, when 
reflecting on the nakedness of their land and the barrenness of the prospect 
before them, it afforded no slight consolation and pride to thorn to dwell 
with exultation upon the career of one who was essentially of the country, 
and who so amply vindicated its hon^r and good name.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

' 1867 — 1863 . 

At the time when India was becomiDg greatly excited 
by rumours of mutiny or of actual outbreaks among 
the sepoys in northern Bengal, Mr. Justice Morgan 
went on his first circuit. The record he has left (in 
his own handwriting) of the preparations for, and the 
actual experienee on, the journey are fulhand very inter- 
esting. As a record of a style of travel noTf nearly 
extinct— thanks to railways, roads and steamers — the 
details are worthy of being quoted in full. As the years 
pass on, and the progress of civilization makes itself more 
felt in Ceylon, this record will acquire ^ditional interest. 

It *Bhould be added that the first part of the paper to 
be quoted was drawn up (from memoranda made at the 
time the journey was taken) as a guide to Sir Edward 
Creasy, when he first went on the northern circuit 

Articles required for the Journey and at Jaffna. 

Memo. 

^ To save expense we sent off by sea the things required 
for use at Jaffna. (I got lists from Mr. Loos, and others.) 
• They were as follows 

1 dozen eherry. 1 pint salad oil. 

1 I, chaanpagne. 2 tins salmon. 

1 „ claret. 2 „ carrots. 

2 y, beer. " 1 bottle mustard 

1 „ pocter. 2 „ pickles, 

i „ port wine. . I hem. 

I „ brandy. 1 tin cl flour. 

8 bottles tart fruits* 1 Oi. macoaroni. 

8 half -pint eonoe. \ 3b. 
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1 jar raspberry jam. 

1 loaf sugar. 

2 lbs. mixed tea. 

6 lbs. candles. 

4 measures ooffee^ in bean. 


2 table cloths. 

2 dozen towels. 

4 ,1 soda. 

4 t, lemonade. 


The freight (Mr. Murray who must be asked to re- 
ceive them, and he will pay the same in the first instance) 
is twelve shillings. 

^Thirteen coolies are wanted for a palanquin, that is 
two sets of six carriers each and a head or peria-boy . 

1 found it necessary to take ^twelve more for baggage. 

2 for a portmanteau containing clothes, (the lighter the better and not 
many, as you have good washermen at Jaffna.) 

4 for canteen, (groat nuisance, much better to separate the things and 
carry them^in small bundles.) This contained plates, knives, forks, 
irooons, coffee (ground) and tea,-<-also sugar, sago, arrowroot, 
mustard, salt, vinegar, pickles, jam. 

2 for kitchen utensils, (two sauce pans, one milk pan, one frying pan, 

and a< small iron for roasting, &c.) On the coast road, however, 
I found lots of pans and pot^ in the rest-houses. 

2 to carry rice, curry-stuff, cocoonuts, potatoes, &c., flour. 

1 tin containing Iv.ead and biscuits, and three bottles soda and ditto 
lemonade^(tho bread must be double-baked.) , 

1 box, two bottles sherry, nine claret, one brandy, and six soda, and six 
lemonade, (a cooly will carry eighteen qnarts.) 

We had no difficulty in procuring poultry, eggs, milk, 
&c., on the way, in some places much cheaper than at 
Colombo. 

The tolls came to £1-12. You get meat in Jaffna ; 
cheap, but very bad. Mutton indifferent, three shillings 
a lean, and six shillings a fat, sheep. Poultry ill-fed and 
indifferent, but not dear. A fair-sized turkey cost us 
eighteen shillings. * 

The Queen^s chouse is provided with a dinner set for 
eighteen-glassware broken^ and for not more than 
twelve (Mr. MuiTay, however, who lives close to it will 
get you what is wanted.) No table-cloths or napkins. 
The bed has mattrasses and pillows, but no sheets or 
pillow-cases. . 

The greatest bore in Jaffna is the applications for 
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charity that trouble you from the moment you enter the 
place. You can hardly find time to read the petitions 
that are presented. Put off till the day you leave giving 
to any, for the more you give the more they'll flock to you. 

Medicine box. It is desirable to carry one with yon. 
I had a nicd little one containing calomel, quinine, 
sal- volatile, James’ powders, gentian, opicac, cholera 
mixture, turpentine, laudanum, Tr. ginger, Epsom salts, 
sedlitz, purgative pills, dysenteric pills, plaster, lint. 
Luckily not a drop was used. The box is at your service 
if you want one. 

Care must be taken always to start your baggage 
four hours before you leave. We planned the journey so 
as to reach the rest-houses early in the morning. Break- 
fast arid dine there, and leave in the evening. 


The record of the journey is then given day by day, 
and to it is appended an accSunt of the proceedings in 
the court at JafEna. *■’ 

2ht}i February . — Left Colombo about quarter to 11 a.m. 

in a palanquin carriage and with 
Negombo at 
half-past one, stayed there till four, 
when we got into the palanquin and reached the Toppoo 
river (five miles off Negombo) ; after 5, ferried over and 
^ „ went on, reaching Natande (11 miles 

NatIndb, 16 miles from . xn -o* 

Nogombo--89 miles from from Toppoo) at 9. Fine rest-house, 
Colombo. attendance good. Slept there 

t&ll 2 A.M., when we got coolies up and pushed on and 

- i, reached Ohilaw at half-past seven in 

Chilaw, 12 miles from _ . /-.r. ^ 

Naiande— 53 miles from the monung (12 miles off and 53 

Colombo. miles from Colombo). Road fair, but 

full of ruts and holes, and calculated to try rather severely 

the wheels of a carriage* 

There is a house here prepared for the judge, ^nd 
furnished with a bed, a couch, table, chairs and wash- 
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Band stand. Linen cleaT^. Mr. Pxena, the deputy fiscal, a 
particularly civil and obliging man (Mr. Temple, I believe, 
calls him the Lord Chesterfield of Ceylon, and he was a 
favourite even of Sir William Carr) furnishes the place for 
some £2 per month which the Government allows him. 
But the house is in a tumble-down condition, and stand- 
ing as it does in the midst of the island, exposed to 
the ^hard blowing,^ one feels rather nervous in stay- 
ing there a night. And as to the out-hou?ic-s, &c., they 
are in a wretched condition; no accoinmodaL on for a bath. 
As I was only staying there a day, lh\ Gbetty 

asked me to stay at his place wlurh ho hud kindly 
prepared, and I did so. (The tappal loaves for Culornb * 
at 8 A.M., and that from Colombo arrives about 3 p.m.) 

There was but one case at Chilaw, and the court closod 
after hearing it. Next morning I visil ^d the goal wliich 
is on the town side of the river. I obseiwed several young 
women and children imprisoned lor ofFoncos undeu* the 
salt acts. TheSo acts operate very cruelly in their residt<=; 
Stores where salt may lawfully be purchased are*at very 
great distances from each other, and: the people (all 
wretchedly poor and leading a hand-to-mouth existence,) 
instead of walking these distances, scrape a little salt 
from the gatherings along the coast, or prepare it by 
boiling the sea water ; they are brought up and punished 
by imprisonment, finqs they are utterly unable to pay. 

There is nothing worth seeing at Chilaw excepting 
the tobacco plantations, which in cleanliness and beauty 
of appearance vie with a coffee estate. An immoiflto 
large Homan patholic churchy opposite the judge^s house, ^ 
not quite completed, and an establishment near the 
Pettah, where a class of weavers (who were brought over 
from jbhe Coromandel coast in the time of the^iDutch 
GovomorVandergraff inl792) manufacture coarse cloth, 
napkina, and towels, very largely used in the country. 

At Chilaw we had to engage fresh coolies in plage of 
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those who failed as agreed upon to join in Oolombo or fell 
o& since we left Colombo. I found the night before we 
left Colombo that we had great bother in getting the 
coolies together. They insist upon getting advances, and 
some run away after receiving their shares, others get 
drunk and lie in the taverns. With the aid of the 
police, and after several hours^ delay, we succeeded in 
netting the men to leave, excepting four who could not 
bo found. 

Wo too] v..ar th js in boat to Negombo, and as we 
mid no fief'll moa at Negoipbo brought them on 
^ t cwrh to Cljilii^v. ..t Chilaw it was only after great 
' ticL’ty, and by tlie ir terposition of the district judge 
(d l 3 got **jurmen to join us, and that 

d ( .. men from Colombo got only 15 

• ' ^ . I urought my pony with me, but found 

< df ■ hcrs». keeper ^and grass-cutter had got 
l i . 1)0 road and neglected the animal. This, 

. .cd t J \ ic. rd at Chilaw, that would be diffl- 
<* .o n* umro water and grass further on, led me to 
send th. animal back to Colombo. 

left Chilaw at 5 p.m. (the coolies left at 2 p.m. on 
the 27th February), and, after crossing the Dedderoo Oya 
(a river which crosses through the Seven Kories and dis- 
charges itself into the sea two miles north of Chilaw,) we 
went on along a very sandy and broken road and reach- 
. ed Baltootoo Oya at quarter to 9 p.m. 

There « here one of the best rest- 

* houses on tbe road to Jaffna situated 
<Aithe banks of the 07a, verj clean and eool. Thereat* 
honse keeper is a Malay man, speaks English well and has 
lots of poidtiy, eggs, milk, &c., ready for travellers. 

TM river swarms with alligators, and it is well worth 
staying an hoar or two after daybreak to see the 
nnmbers basking^on the shore. We saw five, and; ten- 
had been killed the day before in revenge for «ns of 
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them ranning away with the rest-house keeper^s cow. 
A small one (about four or five feet long) was shot and 
brought to us at the rest-house. People nevertheless 
freely bathe in the river, and, in answer to my en- 
quiries, told me they were not afraid, as no one 
had ever been killed there. There are some kinds of 
alligators which are said to be harmless, but these can 
hardly be of the kind. A peon of Mr. Oaulfield^s was 
destroyed one day, only 10 miles off, though the place 
where he went in was only knee deep, and he wished to 
get a little water to wash his mouth with. I suspect the 
security of the people consisted in their bathing in num- 
bers, and making a great noise during the time. (The 
tappal leaves this place for Colombo 14te at night and 
arrives* from Colombo about 8 p.m.) 

We left Baltootoo Oya at 2 p.m. on the 28th February. 
Two or three miles away fr^m it wo came in sight of the 
Calpentyn lake. The road from this place is on the 
sand and, with hardly a tree or vegetation of any kind, the 
glare is most painful, and if ever I come this road again, 
1^11 try to leave Baltootoo Oya at night, so as to reach 
the next stage at dawn. 

Some four miles from Baltootoo Oya we came to Moon- 
del, a fishing village, where the coolies rest awhile and 
help themselves to a drink of water or cocoanuts. We 
then pushed on and reached Madamcooly about 7 p.m. 

There is a nice rest-house here and in good order sifcu- 


11 miles from Baltoo- 
TOO Oya. 

76 nules from Colombo. 

m m 


ated to the left of a canal called the 
Limparawa canal. (The tappal fronf 
Colombo reaches this at about 2 


A.M. and that for Colombo leaves at 10 F.u.) The water 


at Madamcooly and from Pomparipoo again is bad. It 
is dirty^and of a saltish taste. T think it also dCects 


the bowels and brings on slight diarrhoea. I found 
it a good thing to carry soda water and lemonade 
with me. 
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We dined and slept here till 2 A.M., when, we pushed on 
„ to Puttalam, which we reached at fire 

8 mileB from Madam- 

cooLY. (Marcli Ifit.) The rest-hoase is a 

84 miles from Colombo. spaciouli buildings but the better 

part of it is used as the private quarters of ^the ofiBiOer 
superintending the roads^ who has fenced in the ground^ 
on which the bath^ stands. It sometimes happens 
that a rest-house to which travellers very seldom resort 
is allowed to be used by any person residing in the place, 
but this is always with the understanding that he should 
vacate it for travellers when required. This was not 
done on the occasion of my stay, and considering that 
the assistant agent and fiscal (who has official charge of 
the rest-house) was living next door, that he knew the 
supreme court officers were coming to Puttalam (Ife hav- 
ing attended the court at Chilaw as justice of the peace), 
I could not but look upon the act as wilful on the part 
of that officer. As it was myself, the registrar, and 
secretary, had to put up and remain tfie whole day in 
one encl of the building, had to wait awhile and remon- 
strate before we could get the road officer's servants to 
allow us the use of the kitchen, and had to put up with 
other inconveniences. 

1 cannot understand why it is that the Supreme court 
sessions are not held at Puttalam instead of Chilaw, as 
used to be the case formerly. being the seat of an 
agency it is a more important place than Chilaw, there is 
a building here expressly erected for the holding of the 
^sions ; there is a company of the military stationed 
here; and altogether the place presents greater conven- 
iences than Chilaw does. I had but one case to try at 
Chilaw, and that was brought from Tiltepalle, a place some 
15 miies beyond Puttalam, the parties and number of wit- 
nesses had all to Come to Chilaw, the justice had to leave 
his station (he being agent as well), to coteiss|^ll the ex- 
penses occasioned by which and the great inconvenience 

28 
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would haye been saved^ bad tbe assizes been Held at 
Puttalam. Tbe only expense tbat.it would entail is a 
few pounds as travelling allowances to the deputy Queen^s 
advocate. As for tbe ^dge and bis staff it can cost 
notbing/ bbt will be rather a convenience, for there will 
be a day or two^s rest given to the poor coolies. Altogether 
there was more consideration shown to the suitors and 
witnesses formerly than is shewn now. In, Sir Charles 
MarshalVs time the court was held at Chilaw, Puttalam, 
Aripoo, Manaar and Jaffna. Puttalam, Aripoo and Manaar 
are quite omitted now, and the poor native is made to 
leave his house and his field for days and weeks together, 
if he be interested in a criminal case either as suitor or 
witness, and if ho has a case in a middle station, say 
Aripoo, he will have to go 77 miles to Jaffna or 88 to 
Chilaw ! I had a case to try at Jaffna of aggravated 
assault from a coast village, in which the parties had to 
come more than 50 miles ! There is ample accommoda- 
tion at Puttalam, at Aripoo, and at Manaar, (I mean in 
buildings for the court, judge, and ofiBcers) and cannot 
understand therefore why such want of consideration 
should be shown to the poor suitors independent ojP^the 
good to the district which the periodical holding 6i the 
assizes in it cannot fail to produce. (The tappal arrives 
here from Colombo at 5 a.m., and leaves for Colombo at 

2 P. M.) 

We left Puttalam a\ four, but as the nett rest-houso 
station was 22 miles away, we stayed for some throe or four 
hours at Waunatavilla, about half-way, where we arrived 
at eight. We had to encamp in an open place in the midst 
of a thick jungle said by the natives to be the favorite 
resort of elephants as being the only place within many^ 
miles round where there is a little pool of fresh water. 
By kindling fires all round, however, and allowing the 
coolies to make the noise which they are sure to make 
when congregated in numbers, we made ourselves quite 
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safe. Aft^ dinner (we brought a cold fotrl with uit’lfnmi 
Pomparipoo), which we had to take standing with the top 
of the palanquin as our table, we got into the palanquin 
for a nap until the coolies were able to move on, wWch 
they did about 1 2 p.it. 

From Puttalam we lost all traces of a road, and to get 
to Pomparipoo we have to pass through dense jungles, 
the palanquin being literally forced along. 

About six in the morning (2nd March) we had to pass 

iSmUeefromPuTTALAu. n^er. This river rises 

63 „ from Colombo, m the mountiiins of Matale, runs 

116 „ from Jaffna, north of Dambool, through the pro- 
vince of Nuworakalawe, and, passing Pomparipoo, falls 
into the gulf of Calpentyn. It abounds with alligators. 
In ordinary times it is easily fordable, but whin the 
river rises, one is detained for days together at the bank. 
UTiis happened once, I am Jpld, to Sir W. Carr. Fpur 
miles beyond the river is the rest-house^ the best on the 
coast road and in a fine situation. This is the last station 
in tho iv)rth- western province; it is a fine country, and its 
name (Pomparipoo) signifies ^ the golden plains/ given, 
it h said, on account of its fine soil; - Tho population is 
scanty, and very little cultivation is now carried on. 
This used to be a favorite resort for shooting. We were 
not long before we had some fine wild pork (killed the 
night before) brought for sale for a mere trifle, and we 
were told that there were lots of peacocks, doer, &c., to 
be had. (The tappal from Colombo leaves this at 6 a.m., 
Iiud that from Colombo reaches it at 2 r.M.) 

I may remark here, that ifyou give noticeof your coming 
^ —(the judge's secretary should post letters from Chilaw 
to the different rest*house keepers, informing them when 
the judge will be at eaifCh place) — jovl will always get rice, 
paddy, poultry, eggs, milk, and, if yon wish it, eieep, at 
very cheap rates. But this notice must be giteii, or one 
stands a chance of coming to a place there is 
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not a grain of rice to be bad. This happened to ub 
at Illipecadde., The coolies^ servants, &c,, were posi- 
tively getting mutinous, and I had to threaten to lay 
violent hands on some sheep (which the coolies thought 
were, of course, not equal to ric0> but would do fairly 
enough in its absence) when the villagers got together 
and produced some new paddy which had to bo ground 
into rice. 

Time was when the government agent gave notice in the 
villages of the coming of the supreme court. The head- 
men were in readiness to receive the judge at the rest- 
house, and to supply him with rice, chools, &c., (all, of 
course, for payment), but this good old custom no longer 
exists. It might have been necessary to abolish the 
other ‘useless forms, tom-toms, body-guard, &c., which 
attended a judge, but it is a pity that with them these 
useful, and, as it appears to me, indispensable, attentions 
were put an end to. It costs the agent nothing to give 
these notices, it^costs the headmen nothing to pay these 
attentions, for whatever they supply they get liberally paid 
for— but it saves the judge and his party much incon- 
venience and annoyance to see their servants and coolies 
having to go about asking for one thing or another. 
Irrespective of all this, an entire withdrawal of all these 
attentions cannot fail to exercise a pernicious influence 
on the native mind: agent, aye, the assistant agent, 

goes on his tour, and his visit is announced days before, 
and the headmen and principal inhabitants flock to 
receive him. It is only by the barest accident that any 
one knows of the approach of a judge. A native positively 

told me at Yangalle that the advent of (a native^ 

justice of the peace) was a much more important event 
in his ^strict now-a-daya than that of a judge of the 
supreme court, and he had seen the days when Sir 
Alexander Johnstone or even Sir Charley Marshall used 
to travel with torch-bearers all the way provided for 
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them^ tom-toiQ beateis preoeding themj, and fraeb relays 
of coolies at each station to help them dn. It is a 
mistake to disregard appearances too much with an 
eastern populationj particularly in the case of those who 
hold offices in which their usefulness depends much on 
the moral influence they erceroise over others. 

We left Pompatipoo, 2nd March, 4 p.u., and having 
passed the Modriegam river, which 

8 mUeB from separates the north-western from the 

^96 from Jaffna.**’ province, reached Marcha- 

killy at about seven in the morning, 
(March 3.) The rest-house is in a tumble-down condi- 
tion, and you And a notice put up signed by Mr. Byrne, 
in charge of the ioads department, that it is unsafe to 
remain within it. The out-houses aro all ver^ bad. 

' There are, however, some tamarind trees round the bun- 
galow, under which you may ^ke shelter, and the outer- 
verandah does not look so bad as the inner premises. 
We left Marchakilly about 3 p.h., and reached Kulaar 
(rock river) seven miles off about 5 p.m. The river was 
all but dry. On its bank stands an old Hindu temple 
now in mins. Those who go to the pearl fishery stay here 
to make their offerings, and at one time a share of the 
pearls fished op the banks off Gondatchy belonged to the 
priests of right. 

The great part of the road from this to Gondatchy, 
five miles off, is along the sea shore (sometimes in the sea 
up to knee deep) and over rooks, some so precipitous as 
fo make us within the palanquin rather nervous, dtaee 
should always be taken to pass this .place ]|{efore night- 
^fall. We reached Gondatchy at 8 p.m. The gathering 
for the fishery had commenced, and the appearance of the 
place with its thousands of fllFaders bustling about was 
not a little exciting. Either, the Doric (ffne large build- 
ing erected byJB'rederick Korth, Lord Dtdldford, the fii^ 
English Governor in Ceylon) or the military bnildings, 
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fine tiled houses^ are genemlly fitiked up for. the judge^ 
but at this season they were both occupied, the former by 
the superintendent of the fishery and the latter by the 
troops, and a temporary rest-house' was erected to which 
we repaired. The tappal uncertain. In fact, however 
excellent may be Mr. Dyke^s arrangements in other res- 
pects, the tappal when once you enter the northern pro- 
vince, becomes uncertain, whereas .until then the hour 
it comes and ^oes is pretty certain. , This arises, I am 
told, from the tappal in the north being carried by con- 
tract. The contracjiors do not pay the men, and they 
work or not as they please. 

Next day (4th March) we left Aripoo at 3 r.M., and 
reached Vangalle* (eight miles fur- 
from Mabciia. g ^ ^ Catholic 

ui chapol here with a French priest" 

(Eov.^ Father Floraa) who kindly 
allowed us to stay in his bungalow for dinner. We sent 
the baggage on at three and left the place about ^4 a.m., 
\ and reached the village Mantotta at 

162 „ from Colombo, soven in the moming. The province 
86 „ fromJAUTNA. Called Mantotta (Maa-tottam) 

great garden, from its extensive cultivation, and it is 
within it that the giant^s tank was constructed by the 
native rulers for purposes of irrigation. The tank is 
now out of repair an^ cultivation, and biit very-slightly 
attended to. There is an old Portuguese church built of 
stone in 1706, The walls of the main building are alone 
standing, and quite roofless. The two side verandahs", 
however, arp covered in .with cadjans and used as a 
rest-house, here too is a notice apprising passengers 
that it is not safe to enter into pr use the place. After 
waiti^ a bft to get some coffee, we 

Smiles from Mantottb! . f ^ . ,, , 

162 ,, from Colombo, pushed on to Verteltivo, which we 

56 ,, fromjAFrwA. reached about tpn, T^iere is a Eoman 

Catholic chapel (St. Santiago) hefe, in wUch the people 
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kindly allowed us to stay. Tke village is in the district 
of the Wanny, but subject to the agent at Manaar^ I 
understand it is the only place in the road wh^re gang 
robbenies (which used to be very common formerly on this 
side) are still heard of, and the only case I heard of gang 
robbery, in which some five men entered a house in the 
day time, burnt a man and brutally tortured a woman by 
placing two sticks across her breast, and pressing them 
together at either end, was from this district. 

We left the place about three .and reached Illepekad- 
„ doo at six. Here the tobacco plan- 

SmiloafromVEETiLTivo » ^ i i 

168 „ from Colombo. tations commence, and palmirah 
60 from Jaffna. begin to bo seen. I have 

already recorded -the bother we had here to obtain rice* 
We had the same difficulty as respects chool bearers^ 
without whom and a supply of chools the coolies will 
not leave the place, for the road is covered with thick 
jungles ^nd very much infestoSl with elephants. We left 
Illepecadde at 9 p.m. ; the coolies kept aTl close together 
and m4do a terrible noise. We saw no elephants, but the 
chool bearers said they saw a herd of five, which was not 
unlikely, for in one place we observed that they increased 
the noise and suddenly stopped their journey. No fear 
is entertained, as the elephants are very timid and except- 
ing there should happen to be a rogue elephant they never 
attack parties going as we did. ^ 

About 12 we reached Pallaar (six miles from Illepe- 
cadde), and the coolies lay down to 
♦ CADDB. rest awhile. An old salt store (now 

^86 \\ from ^ tappal 8tatipn| stands on a 

plain here. We pushed on after- 
wards and reached Polweroyankadoo on the morning of 
the 6th. There is a fair rest-house here, and we did not 
leave the place till 7 p.m. 

It was after leaving Polweroyankadoo we came across 
two streams wtero. the coolies had to lift the palanqtiins 
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on their shoulders. One feels rather ne!rvous to be inside 
a palanquin so carried, but the coolies are quite firm, and 
laugh at your fears. 

We reached Pooneryn at five on the morning of the 

9th. The rest-house is situated in 

16 miioafro^^jPoLWE- ^ Dutch, and 

^17 \\ from Jaffna!^* ^ condition. Here 

too is one of Mr. Byme^s notices. 
We "^ere obliged to stay here till 10 a.m., whefi the wind 
was expected to change and enable the boats to start for 
Jaffna. This is a vpry interesting place, paddy cultiva- 
tions very extensively carried on, and the people seem- 
ingly very happy and contented. Palmyrah topes with 
neat cottages in the midst of them meet our view in all 
sides.* These palmyrahs look pretty from a distance, 
but very ugly as you approach near to them. Sir William 
Carr described them as bottle brushes, Mrs. Edgar 
Layard as turned-up-mops, and others again apply tho 
poetic figure of hn ^ arrow shot from the sky,^ which was 
however, first said, and with greater truth, of the* areca- 
nut tree. 

We left the place about ten, and after being carried 
for about a mile had to enter the boats and set sail for 
Jaffna. The wind was not unfavourable, so after five 
hours' tedious sailing we reached Oolombo-torro at four, 
whence we were carried again three miles further to the 
town of Jaffna. 

At Jaffna there were nine Cases in the calendar. In 
two, tho prisoners pleaded guilty, the other seven took S. 
day each, so the court which was opened on the 9th, did 
not close till the 1 6th. The best and most intelligent jury 
in Jaffna are on the Tamil list. The English jury, as it 
is so callj^d, is composed of the ydfing Malabar men edu- 
cated at fiatticotta seminaiy i they are men of no property, 
and have therefore little or no stake in the country, they 
derive thoir subsistence chiefly by drawing pleadings 
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and petitio{i$j which bring them in contact with the liti-^ 
gants^ often the prisoners^ with whom they not nnfre- 
quently make common cause. The burgher young men^ 
whose names also appear in the English jury^ are^ many 
of them^ but sorry specimens of their class. I had the 
English jury called but onco^ and though the evidence 
was clear to demonstration, and the proctor for prisoners 
did not address the court on behalf of his client, ho 
was, to the surprise of all, acquitted. 

1 ought to add that in Jaffna the judge must act as 

counsel for the prisoners. Mr. •• , who generally 

appears for them, is a very good-natured man in his way, 
but quite innocent of the rules of law or evidence. He 
has a stereotyped form of questioning the witnesses and 
addressing the jury which every judge, since the Says of 
Sir Charles Marshall, must have seen him make deliver- 
ance of. He is most useful, ^owever, in getting out all 
the quarrels and law suits which the prosecutor and wit- 
nesses have had against the prisoner, in respect of which 
the depositions give the judge no information. 

Mr, is a most careful and painstaking crown law 

officer. His anxiety to draw out all information and call 
every witness, instead of previously separating the wheat 
from the chaff, and presenting the former only, makes the 
proceedings very tedious, and precludes the possibility of 
your getting over more than one case a day. He is rather 
fond also of putting and pressing improper questions, as 
to hearsay, &c., which obliges the judge to be always on 
the watch (for the proctor for prisoners never objects to 
them) lest improper eyidenoe go to the )'ury and an im- 
pression be unfairly raised against the prisoner. 

One part of the work which I found difficult to perform 
satisfactorily is the examination of record books. By 
the rules and orders for police couris emd courts of re* 
quests (Sec. l^of Bu)es of 17th June 1844, phge 186, and 
Sec. 1 of Buies of 21st October 1844. pagct 144) theTecord 
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books of the poliee courts and courts of requests are to be 
produced and submitted to the judge of the supreme court 
on the first day of each sessions. The object of this 
rule was to enable the judge to examine the books and 
see that everything was in ordeir, and, if need be, to re- 
port to the executive any serious instance of violation of 
the rules or law which the books may disclose^ and this 
was carefully done at the commencement of the working 
of the system. But their proper examination takes up 
much time. At Chilaw, for instance, you have books from 
two districts (Calpoutyn and Chilaw) to examine. At 
Jaffna, books (two from each place) from Jaffna, Manaar, 
Chavagacherry, Point Pedro, Kaits, and you ought to 
have — but these were not sent owing, I suppose, to the 
distance — some from Mulletivoo, Trincomalie, Anaradha- 
pura, and Batticaloa. Each of these books embraces 
the proceedings for a ternj of six months (since the last 
judge was on circuit) and it is impossible during the 
sessions to examine them with anything like proper care. 
I had to return several without any examination at all. 

It appears to me that these rules should be abrogated 
and a full appeal from law and fact given from decisions 
of police courts as is now possessed in respect of the 
courts of requests. Any examination of the books merely, 
however searching, must fail in its object of fully discover- 
ing the mistakes and Abuses that prevail in the lower 
courts. Bather than that the judges should attempt what 
they cannot properly perform, or what must prove 
ineffectual, however carefully performed, it were better 
to leave to tbe ^suitors, to whom the work legitimately 
belongs, the work of exposing evils, care only being taken 
that no technical difficulty arising from a limitation of 
the right of appeal, as is now the case in respect of police 
courts* 

The places in Jaffna worth visiting ai%the boarding 
school for females at Uduvilli under the American mission- 
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aries, atkd .the Batticotta ai^ Manipay establishments, 
also under them. The schools under Mr. Walton in the 
town, and the two heathen temples Candasamy and Seeva. 
The townii of Point Pedro, Vertellivoe and Chavaga- 
cherry, are well worth visiting. 

Gave a dinner on Friday, March 13. Company, Mr. 
Prime, Captain Rutherford, Messrs. Murray, Morphew, 
Birch, Purcell, Wodehouse, Monis, Gillman, Mutukistna, 
Gordon, Rev. Mr. Walton, Dr. Sortain, and myself. . 

Visited Manipay and Batticotta mission stations. I 
examined boys schools, 120 fine fellows. 

Went to Pedro March 17th, breakfasted with Mr. 
Kilner and his wife ; went round to Oodamuly and the 
mission establishment of Mr. Lord. Returned at 4 p.m. 


From Jaffna the justice proceeded to Batticaloa where, 
he says, 'We had a bloody session, bad murders. One 
in particular, where a man had killed his wife, her mother, 
and a child. If we must hang, and I am not at all satisfied 
that we ought, this is just the kind of case I should like 
to begin passing sentence upon. Consequently, for all 
my previous scruples, I put on the black cap without 
compunction and passed sentence of death. In accord- 
ance with my recommendation, thinking the effect would 
bo greater, the murderer was executed at Batticaloa.' 

• The return to Colombo was accomplished in a country 
vessel, and for some months the ordinary routine of an 
appellate court absorbed all time and attention, police 
court finals, and district court interlocutories vexing the 
souls and worrying the brains of the judges. 

When the summer assizes came round, Mr. Justice 
Morgan took the southern circuit, whither he drove in his 
own carriage, taking his wife and family with him, 
accomplishing the journey from Colombo jko Galle in three 
days. The year passed quietly, little occasion of interest 
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or concern occurring in the island,— indeed all insular 
interests were absorbed in the attention concentrated 
upon the struggle in India, to which English troops 
(from Colombo) were sent, and in aid of the sufferers 
bj the mutiny a large subscription was, raised. 

In November, Mr. Selby, the Queen's advocate, was 
taken very ill, and it was necessary he should pro- 
ceed to England. Mr. Justice Morgan received a very 
complimentary letter from Sir Henry Warf, the Governor, 
asking him to leave the bench and become acting Queen's 
advocate. In that letter Sir Henry wrote ' Your high 
standing at the bar, your experience in the Legislative 
Council, and the capacity that you have evinced as a 
judge while acting as a member of the supreme court 
during Mr. Sterling’s absence, afford the best security 
that I shall find in you the qualities that are required for 
the executive council, while your intimate acquaintance 
with the character and haltits of the native population 
will give additional value to your views upon all matters 
connected with their interests. I have much pleasure 
therefore in making this proposal to you.' Justice 
Morgan consented. « 

The move to an acting appointment, professionally, 
was a downward one, but it had attractions for the. 
puisne justice of various kinds. He highly appreciated 
the dignity of the benqh, but the dulness of the duties 
worried him not a little; he hungered for the fray 
at the bar and busy political action. When to these 
was added a pecuniary reason— the Queen's advocate 
being permi([ted private' practice, — ^and the desire for 
a visit to England to place his eldest son and two 
daughters at school being determined upon, Mr. Jus- 
tice Mbrgan determined to lay dignity aside for 
more substantial advantages. On the 17th of No-, 
vember the Queen's advocate was sworn, in a member 
of the executive council undw a salute of eleven guns. 
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The po8l(, hpwerer, wu not pemanent. Mr. Moi^^ 
only acted for a time, until, in fact, the place could be 
filled from England, the opinion then being very stiongly 
in favour of closing as many avenues as possible to deserv- 
ing Ceylonese, and conferring positions demanding, above 
all things, local knowledge, upon strangers, generally upon 
men so old in years that they were incapable of adapting 
themselves to the new rircumstances in which they were 
placed. A true and veracious account of the mischief 
which has been caused in the colony of Ceylon alone by 
such proceedings, if carefully collated and all told, 
would form a sufficient indictment to secure the utter 
condemnation of the policy pursued by the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Byerly Thornton, a barrister, was appointed Queen’s 
advocate, and Mr. Morgan made preparations for his 
long contemplated visit to England. Very strenuous 
attempts had been made by^ Mr. Morgan’s friends in 
England to secure for him the permanent jpost of Queen’s 
advocate. The directors of the Oriental Bank Corpora- 
tion and Mr. E. J. Darley, both addressed the Secretary 
of State for the colonies, Earl Derby (then Lord Stanley), 
pressing Mr. Morgan’s paramount claims for the post: 
An official Non potsimus, however, was the result, the 
refusal being couched in riie usual official language that 
the interests of the state demanded that an English 
barrister should be appointed to the post, and that this 
had been done. ' 

It is a pity that nowhere amongst Sir Bichard Mor- 
gan’s papers can be found a record of his matured impres- 
sions of England as the heart and head of & great empire. 
Only those who having once resided in Great Britain, 
and have lived in the colonies of the widespread British 
dominions, can form way conception of the exaggerated 
feelings which are held by colonists regardii^ England. 
The educational and cementing value of those feelings 
cannot be too highly estimated. Distance lends ehohant- 
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ment^ the unknown exercises a great influer^ce^ with the 
result that a kind of worship is induced which only finds 
complement in a visit being paid to the shrine to which 
much devotion has been paid. After the visit no Haji 
from Mecca is more satisfied with himself and proud of 
his achievement than is the family of British subjects 
who have visited England and returned. The precise 
educational value of this sentiment is not easy to estimate^ 
but it has a good deal to do with the cohesion of the 
particles which make up the empire of Great Britain. 
What at first sight may seem most curious is that people 
whose * forbears' have been Dutch and oriental come to 
speak of England as ^ homo,' and regard the hive whence 
so many busy Britains have swarmed as their ancestral 
abode and claim to share in the glories which attach to 
England.' This is as it should be in an empire of diverse 
races and widely-separatpd countries, if the empire is 
meant to endure. In Mr. Morgan's case the existence of 
this feeling should not be a matter of surprise. His,grand- 
father was a Briton, he had himself once visited the 
country, his best friends had been Englishmen, he had 
mixed much with them, had engaged in political combat 
side by side with them, and had sometimes led them to 
victory. Certain it is that thfs visit was looked forward 
to as the chief event of Morgan's social life, not only by 
himself, but also by his friends, in whose esteem he was 
magnified by the journey he had decided upon. This 
feeling of respect towards the (then) late acting Queen's 

advocate found full expression in tokens of esteem. He 

• 

(1) In A loit^ dated Oolomb^ Augost^ 1878, received whilst these pages 
wore going through the ^ess, a Eurasian gentlemen of Dntoh descent, writes 
tome: — ‘ We burghers, DntcEh descendants though we are, most of us, are 
Britishers every bit. Who thinks of Faderland P AU our aspirations, all 
OUT hop^ air of our sympathies are British.” Holland is a dim picture. 
The genetation who^ to some extent, thought and q[>oke of Holland, has 
died Vivab Regvm I I don^t think I "would have stepped out of my 
verandah to see the King of Holland if hO visited Ceylon ; but I would bave 
run ton miles to sec the Prince of Wales. In this respect I am an English- 
raan^ although, like St. Paul, sew Bwrgher gehoren. You will remember my 
proving from the Dutch Bible that was a burgher f 
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ocpupied a large space in tlie eye of the public, and was 
to be honoured accordingly. He says, ' For weeks prior 
to our departure we were dining out every day — at Sir 
Charles MacCarthy^s, with Mr. Alwis, (who gave a ball 
afterwards) and elsewhere.^ One interesting event 
occurred on the way to Galle to embark on the P. & O. 
Steamer for Europe. When passing through the village 
of Moratuwa, the home and property of a wealthy 
Singhalese gentleman, Mudaliyar Susew de Soysa, the 
carriage was stopped, and, as an expression of esteem, a 
purse containing one hundred sovereigns was handed to 
Mr. Morgan by his admiring friend. The voyage across 
the Indian ocean, up the Bed Sea, via the desert and 
Cairo through tile Mediterranean has been too often 
described to admit of the notes that were made by Mr. 
Morgan being printed. Twenty years ago, however, it was 
not so, and the memoranda m|bde then, which still exist, 
would prove of considerable interest to Morgan^s personal 
friends^and connections who have not made the journey. 

This visit to England is thus summarised : — ^ Spent our 
time in England in- sight-seeing in London, visiting the 
chief provincial towns and Wales, conferring with Sir 
Bichard Bethell ‘and Mr. Erskine (of the privy council) 
on the Bajawella case, drawing up appellants’ case, going 
out to dinners, parties, theatres, operas, ballets, concerts, 
&c., &c., all the time worried by the dread shadow of 
that approaching parting with our dear children which 
every day that passed brought nearer.’ 

The interval, as has been stated, was partly occupied by 
business and partly by pleasure, and poSsibly, a better 
idea could not be given of the manner in which the time 
was spent than by quoting a few of the letters which 
Morgan received whilst in England^ It must be remem^ 
bered, however, that hiB objeds in visiting Great Britain 
was three-fold, viz. ; (1), to place his children at school ; 
(2), to qualify for the statv^ of an English jbarrist^r ; and 
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(3)^ as counsel for the Bajawella case^ then before the 
frivy Council. The two last-named objects brought 
him into contact with a great many legal gentlemen 
of the highest position and character. Amongst others^ 
of whom records exist that he was on more or less 
friendly terms, were : — ^Lord St. Leonards, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, «Sir J. Stuart, Sir Edw. Ryan, Sir W. Page Wood 
(Lord Hatherley), the Right Hon'ble Spencer Walpole, 
R. Malins, M.P., Sir Hugh Cairns, (Lord Cairns) Lord 
Justice Bruce, Lord Campbell, Sir James Stephen, and 
the Right Hon. Russell Gurney. He also breakfasted on 
one occasion with Sir Benjamin and Lady Howes, — ^most 
surprising event of his visit, for Sir Benjamin (then Mr. 
Howes) was the Under Secretary of State who strongly 
resisted the enquiry into Ceylon affairs which Mr. Mor- 
gan, through Mr. McChristie, secured. 

To turn, however, to thf chief business object of the 
visit, viz., the ^application to the benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn that a dispensation from the usual routine nyght be 
granted to the Ceylonese advocate and judge. Consider- 
able interest was excited by the lawyers mentioned above 
to procure the dispensations and the effort was aided by 
letters from the Governor and the Executive Council of 
Ceylon, also from Sir W. Carpenter Rowe, chief justice, 
and others. The sequel and the success will be found in 
the following documents : — 

To Thb Honorable Society or Benchers in Lincoln’s Inn. * 
The Memorial of Bichabd Francis Morgan. 
Sheweth,— That ^our memoiiolist is a native of the island of Ceylon, tuSH. 
after having gone tjirongh a coarse of education such as the colony afforded, 
visited England^in 1840, with the view of completing his general education, 
and, by serving his time in one of the Inns of court, qualifying himself to be 
called to the English bar. Owing, however, to the sudden illness of his 
brother, upon whom your memorialist depended for his eipenses, hd was 
obliged to return to Ceylon within six months of his arrival in England. 

2. That on your memorialist’s return to Ceylon, he was, on the 81st Decem- 
ber 1840, admitted ^ proctor of the supreme court 
Bee appendix A. of the idand and of its district courts, he having 

before then served his apprenticeship, and, as the 
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Bnles and ordera of SUi nxlet of ootirfc then in f oroe Tegtnxred> undergone . 
March 1888. • examination presented by the ndea of court. . 

8. That your memoxialiat practised as a proctor (an ofBoe analogous to 
that of attomiea and solicitors in England, with the privilege, however, of 
pleading in the courts of the island in all cases without the intervention of 
an advocate, for there was then no division of the bar in Ceylon) until the 31st 
day of January 1846, when ho was admitted tmd enrolled an advocate of the 
supreme court, ho having passed for that purpose 

Buies and orders of 38th the further examination which the rules and 
December 1841. orders of the court prosoribo for the admission 

of advocates. On the 9th February of the same 
year, your memorialist was also admitted and enrolled as an advocate of 
the Tice-admiralty court. 

. 4. That on the occasion of the promotion of Mr. Justice Temple from the 
district court to the bench of the supreme court in 1856, the then Bight 
hon’ble the Secretary of State for the colonies decided that none but a 
professional lawyer should be appointed district judge of Colombo (the 
practice in Ceylon ha\jing been before then to ax>pomt to judicial places men 
from the civil service, who had never studied the law and practised it) and 
required the Governor of Ceylon to appoint a professional lawyer, if *any such 
qualified for the ofiice could be found in Ceylon, or if not, to report the same 
to the Secretary of State who promised, in such case, to send out a man from 
the English bar. That Sir Henry T^rd then, after conferring with the 
hon’ble idie judges of the supreme court, nominated your memorialist to the 
post, and ho was accordingly appointed to it in 1866 t)y tho warrant under 
the roya4 sign manual of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

5. That your memorialist assumed the duties of district judge of Colombo 
on the 16th October 1856, and held it till tho 24th December of the some 
year, when ho was appointed to act os puisne justice of the supreme court of 
the island in the room of Mr. Justice Sterling, who left Ceylon on temporary 
leave of absence. 

6. That whilst your petitioner was occupying a seat in the supreme court, 
the hpn*blc W. G. Selby, Esq., the Queen’s advocate of Ceylon, was obliged 
to leave Ceylon on account of ill-health, and yonr memorialist was requested 
by tho Governor to vacate his seat on the bench in order to assume the duties 
of .Queen’s advocate, (analogous to that of attorney-general here with the 
additional duties of public prosecutor, there being no grand jury in Ceylon,) 
^hich he did on tho 19th November 1857* That Her Majesty having been 
pleased to appoint Mr. Henry Byerly Thomson of the English bar to the 
office, on the death of Mr, Selby, yonr memorialist was relieved from the 
duties of it on the arrival of that gentleman in Ceylon in July last. 

7. That tho Ceylon charter of justice does not in terms require that tho 
district judges or even tho supreme court judges should be of the English bar, 
yet it is felt most desirable that they should become members of it. Tour 
memoritilist has always beeh aaudous to be admitted a member of it on 
account of the respectability aaid distinotioh which attends it : he wiimeB also, 
filling as he does, a high and isfluential office to do whatever lies in He powet 
to encourage the young men of Ceylon to qualify themselves as Engiiah barris^ 
ters. There is another reason which renders him anxious to seodre a call to 

30 
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ivbioh he cannot refrain from maldng allnsion. Yonr honourable society in 
January 1857 called to the English har^ by granting a disp&nsation of the 
usual terms, the very gentleman who, as a member of the Ceylon civil service, 
hold provisionally the appointment which has been permanently conferred 
upon your memorialist, although his claim was founded upon his having been 
merely a member of the civil service, and not qualified by having been a 
practitioner of the Ceylon bar or educated for the legal profession. Your 
memorialist, feeling as he naturally does, that the distinction is one to which 
he also may legitimately aspire as a person who has been trained in, and has 
practised, in the profession for a series of years, and has afterwards by the 
common consent of the profession, the public and the Government (as the 
papers in the appendix will abundantly testify) been appointed to high 
judicial places, he is most anxious that your honourable society should confer 
upon him that distinction. ^ 

8. That your memorialist applied for leave of absence to visit England 
with the view of qualifying himself to be called to the English bar, but, 
though the Government and the hon'ble the judges of the supreme court 
wore anxious that ho should obtain that distinction, the Governor could only 
give himtuine months* leave, and even that is subject to the condition that 
your memorialist should, if necessary, return to Ceylon earlier upon notice 
given, as Mr. Temple, the second puisne justipe of the supremo court, is 
aimouB to visit England, after an absence of eighteen ye&rs, and only awaits 
your memorialist's return to Ceyltn to fill his place to enable l^im (Mr. 
Temple) to leave the inland. 

That your memorialist was entered as a member of Lincoln’s Inq on the ' 
^th January 1858, and is now keeping his terms, and has paid for, and 
intends to attend the lectures, constitutional law and legal history, equity, 
jurisprudence and civil law and common law. 

Your memorialist respectfully prays your honourable society in consideration 
of the prenuses to grant him a dispensation of terms, so as to enable him to 
be called at the first call of bar made by your hon’ble society. 

The Colonial Office— at the head of which was the first 
Lord Lytton— also exerted itself in the manner which 
will appear from documents cited as follows 

Downing Street, efh Noveniber. * 
The Treasurer «ANi) Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Gentlemen,— Secretary Sir Edward Lytton desires mo to forward to you 
copies of two despatches from the Governor of Ceylon, in which the 
object foT^yhich Mr. Morgan, the District Judge of Colombo, has repaired to 
England, is fully explained. Sir Edward Lytton desires me to state that the 
reports which have reached this office as to the oharaotor and fitness of Mr. 
Morgan for the honor of being called to the English bar, relievo him from 
all hesitation as to the support he should give to Mr. Morgan’s applica- 
tion, and 1 am accordingly to infonn yon that if it is possible for your 
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benchers to meet Mr, Morgan's wishes, Sir £. Lytton will derive much 
satisfaction on'teoeiving an intimation to that effect. 

I am, &o., 

T. Pbed. Elliott. 

No. 42, Civil. Queen’s House, Colombo, 

IWi Avgust 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to enclose copy of a letter from Mr. Morgan, D. J. 
of Colombo, applying for leave of absence for nine months to proceed to 
England on argent private affairs. 

Mr. Morgan has explained to mo that the object of his intended visit is, 
that he may take the necessary steps to be called to the English bar, as 
well as make arrangements for the edneatiou of his children in England. 
Although Mr. Morgan’s term of service under this Government is short, he 
was, as stated in his letter, employed as an unoISficial member of the Legisla- 
tive Council for a period of five years before his appointment to the pablic 
service. He has also been very useful in the important posts which he held 
recently as a judge of«the supreme court and as acting Queen’s advocate, and 
as, moreover, a compliance with his application at the present moment, will 
not be attended with any inconvenience to the pablic service, the arrival 
of Mr. Thomson from England having relieved him from the latter office, 
I have, with the concurrence of the ex.-council, gi'anted him the leave 
solicited. • 

Ji enclose the usual certificate containing the partkulars required in the 
regulations for the grant of leave of absence to public officers. 

Mr. Morgan’s duties as District Judge of Colombo will continue to bo per- 
formed by Mr. Lawson under the arrangement reported in my Despatch, No. 
239 of the 26th December last, and it is due to that gentleman to add that 
the manner in which the business of the court has boon conducted during 
the last nine months has given general satisfaction. 

1 have, &c., 

H. G. Ward. 

Sir E. B. LyttoUf Bwrt. 

No, 46, Miscellaneous. I4ih August 1858. 

' Sir, — I have been requested by Mr. Morgan, long a leading member of the 
bar in this colony, and now 'District Judge of the court at Colombo, who is 
visiting Europe on leave, under the circumstances stated in my Despatch, No. 
*42, to solicit yonr kind intervention in his behalf at the Inns of court, in order 
to facilitate his being callod to the English bar, during his short stay in 
England. Mr. Morgan is informed that dispensations arefrequently granted 
l)y the benchers upon such recommendation. And as he has already held one 
of the highest judicial offices in this colony, having acted twelve months as 
a member of the supreme court during the absence of Mr. Sterling, I ven- 
ture to solicit your favourable consideration of his request, which, I know, 
would be viewed here with much satisfaction * 

I have, ACi, 

H* G. Ward. 

Sn E. B. Lytton, Bart, 
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The following remarks were endorsed on the peti- 
tion : — 

* On reading the memorial of Mr. E. F. Morgan ^and the accompanying 
papers it was decided that a dispensation in terms be granted, and that he is 
at liberty to be proposed at the coart to bo held this day for proposing farther 
which called at the bar,’ and on the date in qnostion, Mr. Morgan’s call was 
moved by Lord Jastico Knight Bruce. 

Favoured with so much influence and interest, as has 
been stated, the dispensation was granted, and, on the 
16th November 1858, Richard Morgan became a member 
of the bar of Lincoln's Inn. Congratulations poured upon 
him from all sides, ^ono of which — from Sir Richard 
Garth, chief justice of Bengal at tho time this bio- 
graphy is being prepared, — ^may be given : — 

Templj*:, IQth November 185S. 

My deIr Sir, — I moat sincerely rejoice with you in having effected your 
object. I saw several of the benchers upon the subject, and they all assured 
me that, under the circumstances, you were sure to obtain your dispensation. 

Hod there been any doubt about it, i^iy good father-in-law, Mr. , would 

have come up from the sca-sido for the purpose of rendering you his aid. 

I presume you will 'jow lose no time in making your arrangements for 
returning to Ceylon. e 

Please remember me most sincerely to our good friend , and 

Believe me always, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Richard Garth. 

R. F. Morgemt Esq. 

Through some oversight the oath of allegiance was not 
taken by Mr. Morgan, and this omission was discovered 
only on the eve of his departure from England. Sir H. 
T. Brskine was applied to, and this letter was the result : 

Lincoln’s Inn, 20fh April 1859. ^ 

My dear SiB,--'Thp statute 1, G. 1, stat. 2, c. 13, requires all barristers 
to take ibe oatbs (ff allegiance within three months after practising in any 
court in England. 

There is a legion of subsequent acts, and I cannot venture to say how far 
the provisi(ms of the acts extend to the colonies. 

1 do not ^ink that the omission to take the oaths could affect your status 
as Englisb barrister, and practically the Annual Indemnity Act removes all 
consequences of an omission ; but os* you haVe token this step in order to 
carry with you to Ceylon the advantages of the status, I should, in your 
place, complete it by taking tho oaths, which may be done any morning in 
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tho bail coart where, however, according to my rocoUoction, it is xu^OBeajry to 
produce some document which you receive from Lincoln’s Inn. 

I hope if you come down hereabout, I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. T. Ebseine. 

/i. F, MorgaUj Esq. 

P.S. — Our courts sit on Thursday 2 lBt April, and until Wednesday the 

27th. 

It does not appear that the oath was ever taken. 

In the meanwhile the Rajawella case was. occifpying 
a great deal of Mr. Morgan^s attention, and ho was fre- 
quently in consultation with the emyient counsol engaged. 
For his services in this case he had received, prior to 
leaving Ceylon, a fee of £1,000 from the Oriental Bank 
Corporation, th(5 largest amount ever paid as a fee to a 
member of the island bar. The proverbial ^ law^s^dclays' 
hindered the case coming before the Privy Council from 
time to time, till at length the expiry of Mr. Morgan^s 
leave drew near. The agent of the Oriental Bank at 
Colombo brought the utmost pressure fo bear upon the 
local government to grant Mr. Morgan an extension of 
leave, but this was impossible, as Mr. Justice Temple was 
proceeding home, and if Mr. Morgan did not return, his 
claims for promotion, he was told, would bo overlooked. 
Each mail from Ceylon brought him shoals of letters from 
friends beseeching him to let the Rajawclla case alone 
and return. The anxiety of the people of Ceylon is 
to* be explained by the fact that Mr. Morgan was the 
incarnation of local claims receiving recognition, and it 
was highly desirable no single chance of maintaining the 
foothold gained should be lost. The ne^t^ly-created bar- 
rister was naturally anxious to take part in so notable a 
case as that of Rajawella, especially in a court so notable 
and before judges so distinguished as those who presided 
over the Privy Council, He was oven ready to swallow 
a good deal of pride in his anxiety to do justice to his 
clients, for it was discovered that he would only be 
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allowed to appear as a junior : lie was not to be permitted 
to argue the case in Westminster as he had been in 
Kan^. A further postponement of the trial occurred ; 
this decided the question, and a passage was taken in the 
P; and 0. steamer leaying Marseilles early in April 1859. 

One episode of the English visit ought’ not to be passed 
over. Allusion has been made to the strange combination 
of circumstances and altered relations which permitted 
of Mr. Morgan breakfasting with Sir Benjamin Howes, 
who was under colonial secretary in 1849, and who 
opposed the enquiry^ into the affairs of Ceylon. More 
interesting still is it to find that with Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, then president of the Board of Trade, Mr. Morgan 
became on the most cordial terms of intiifiacy . Ten years 
he had'gravely discussed the impeachment of Sir Emerson. 
Many meetings took place, and frequent letters passed 
between them. From the^ sheaf of letters preserved, a 
cluster, not private but of public interest to Cey- 
lonese of all races, is appended. TennenPs ^ Ceylon^ is a 
classical work, beyond comparison it stands among the 
myriad works which have been published regarding that 
island’ as Saul stood among his brethren, head and 
shoulders over them all. The passages now to bu given 
will show the pains Sir Emerson took to be accurate in all 
his statements, and may serve to open the eyes of those 
who know nothing of authorship from practical experience 
of the enormous labour undergone by an author who 
' verifies quotations^ and tests alleged facts. The com- 
munications seem to have been received in the order in 
which they are*placed. 

I. 

Travell^s in the East make constant cordplomts of those who sell in the 
bazaars that they cheat, because they accept less than ono-half what they 
originally name as the price of any article. 

Kow in Turkey, and elsewhere, it was explained to me, that this arose from 
the difference in custom between the people of the East and West. ' In the 
West and in Europe it is the practice of the sell^ to name the price, but in 
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the Eaflt it is the oostom for the to make an offer, and for him to 
name the priccT, so that when an Enropean or an Eastern basaar man asks 
what is the price of anylartide, he violates the nsnal custom, and puts on the 
seller the unaccustomed duty of naming one. Hence come the proverb of 
caveat emptor ; let every man be a judge of what he wants, both as to quality 
and cost. 

Now 1 have been told that in the bazaars in Ceylon the same practice 
prevails, and that a native when he sees the article he wants, offers a •price 
for ity but does not begin by asking what price the seller puts upon it. 
Can you tell me if this be the practice in Ceylon as it is elsewhere in the 
East and in India P 

II. 

Are there any unbridged rivers, now to be crossed in boats, between Golle 
and Colombo P In 1845 when I landed there were 

The Gindura, » 

Bentotte, 

Caltura, and ^ 

Pantura. 

III. 

I return the Observer with thanks. Can you tell me how the wdrd ambo 
(= mango) is spelled P Is it ambo— or amba P 

IV. 

What is the precise meaning of each^f the three words ? Pedura- talla- 
galla. 

Y. • 

Would you tell me the meaning of the two words— bodde and pittiyat which 
are the terminations of the names (#80 many places in Ceylon ?j Hol-bodde— 
Bam-bodde— Ambau-pittiya— Nawala-pittiya. 

VI. 

I have always heard that the names of Pnsilawa meant the * valley of 
fioiversf - Is this so, and 

1. — What are the precise words in Singhalese P 

2. — Another derivation is from the groat Clombay bean, the puswoel— 
pus-wael-awa. But what does * awa’ mean P 

VII. 

Can you throw any light on the origin and derivation of the word cwry ? 

It is said^but erroneously, to be Portuguese— carr^, but the Portuguese 
^ave no such word. 

Curry was in use in Ceylon a thousand years before the Portuguese came 
to India. • 

It is said again to be from the Malabar word cathmjy or the Hindoo 
uue-moo. What say you P 

VIII. 

1. — Will you tell me what is the proper Singhalese name for the rice-cakes 
which the Europeans call hoppers ? 1 remember seeing it spelled * appaf 

2. — Am I right now that Pedro-talla-galla is from * gallay* the rock where 
grew the talla or ‘ le<wes of thepaVm trees* used for weaving into pedwa ntofcs. 

The following passage occurs in De Couto’s History of the Portuguese in 
Asia, (Decada v, liv vi, c. ii, vol. ii, part 2, ,p. 17.) Speaking of the sacred 
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IX. 

footstep on Adam’s Peak, be says bis opinion is, that it is 'the footstep of 
St. Thomas * nos parcco qne podera serdo Bemawentnrado Apostolo 8. Thomd* 
— and ono reason he assigns is, that a similar impression, only made by the 
knees and not by the foot of St. Thomas, was then existing in a stone quarry 
at Colombo, * o assim mesmo humos nodoas de joelhas, qne estam impresas a 
dia do hojo om homapedra grande qne ed^ na parte da pedreira do Colombo.’ 

Query. — Whore was the stone, and does it still exist ? 

' X. 

On the rooks at the Galle-buok, between Queen’s house and tho sea, there 
aro tho remains of a santon’s tomb, whioh is held in great voneration by the 
Moors of Colombo. 

Query. — 1, What was tho name of this Mahomedan saint ? 

2, What was his story ? 

3, What tho date of his death P 

About forty years ago there was an engraved stone, which bore an inscrip- 
tion in Arabic characters, and recorded the death of an Arabian saint who 
died in the year 918 a.d. In 1816, it was serving as a door step to one of 
the houses in thoFettah : see Tra/tisactions of tho Royal Amat. Soc., vol. 1, 
p, 540. 

4, Is anything known of the stone now ; or of the saint, whose 
name it boro P 

6, or what building it caiie from P 

' XL 

May I hore you with a little more Sinhalese philology ? ' 

i. — Tho Galle-buck. This I havo discovered in tho Galle-baak or GaJle- 

haaken — the beacon or light which the Dutch placed on those rocks. 

ii. — But what does tho Gallo /ace come from P Is /acc any corruption of 

Singhalese P 

iii. — What does ColpiUy take its name from P Is it Col-pittiya, the leafy 

village P 

The note I sent you the other morning about amho, is with reference to 
tho name of Colombo ; which it has been the fashion to derive from Colombo, 
the loaf of the mango. But this is not so. Tho town was originally a 
village at the banks of the Kalany, and being at the ferry over that river was 
then called Kalan»-tott 0 , This tho Moors corrupted into Keda/mbu and 
Culumbut and tho Portuguese, in honour of Columbus, wrote it Colombo^ 
As to the leaf of the mango tree, it has no resemblance to a leaf and the 
mongo tree (since, iml>orted from India) was then little known in Ceylon. 

XII. 

Can you toll me the title of the ordinance passed by Sir Henry G. Ward, 
for 

1, reviving the customs connected with the maintenance of works for 

irrigation P 

2, and the date at which it was passed P 

3, and can you let me have the names of any places at whioh tanks have 

been repaired under it P 
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Mr. Morj^an was not himself able to‘ answer all these 
questions, and some he ref erred to friends at home, ]y&^ 
Lorenz wrote thus regarding one question : — ^ I have not 
been able to get any information whatever on the points 
you sent from Sir E. Tennent. Casie Chitty has put me 
on the scent respecting the St, Thomas’ stone, but 1 
have not had time to follow it up. We expect a vacation 
in April for twenty days, and I shall then devote myself 
to a little antiquities,” and write to Sir E. Tennent 
himself if I shall have succeeded in getting anything 
worth sending him. I asked old Herr of the kachcheri 
some days ago whether he had heard of the stone with 
the Ai’abic inscription, and he said, There was no 
RECORD of it,” T find on reference to a note-book of 
mine, that I have a copy of the inscription which was 
sent by Sir A. Johnstone to Professor Wilson, and by 
him reduced into modem Arabic and deciphered. And 
I see it noted (but whence the thing suggested itself to 
mo I ^know not) that the stone formed the threshhold 
or stepping-stone to the verandah of a Dissawe — qu ? 
Dissawc Beling.” This note was made some fifteen years 
ago when I was a boy, and I forget all about it. I shall, 
however, hunt up the houses of all the Dissawes, and en- 
deavour to get at it.’ 

During his absence from Ceylon Mr. Morgan was kept 
well informed by his numerous friends of what was trans- 
piring in the legal and political world in which he 
was a leading actor. Mr, (afterwards Sir) Charles 
McCarthy was a frequent correspondent, and one of his 
letters, dated 29th September 1858, gives* a most interest- 
ing glimpse of the affairs then occupying attention. 
Se wrote : — 

* 1 liave sinoe heard with lively satisfaction the success of your main object 
in visiting England, by your rapid and flattering call to the bar. I presume 
your return to Ceylon will now not be delayed beyond the time you originally 
proposed, especially as Mr. Temple has applied for leave of absence. 1 hope 
of our meeting before your return. As you will probably have heard, I have 

31 
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determinod to delay no longer my long-projeofced trip to Europe, and have 
obtained from the Governor fifteen months* leave from the beginning of Maroh 
next. 1 have engaged cabins in the steamer which tonches at Golle about the 
2nd or 8rd of that month, and wo hope to be at Southampton in the first week 
of April. I look forward with some pleasure, as you may imagine, to seeing 
all my friends again, and ' taking a life bath in England’ (as Montalembert 
has it) after an absence of nearly eleven years. My last arrival in Europe, in 
February 1848, was coincident with the downfall of Louis Philippe. It will 
be a curious, but not altogether unexpected chance, if I now come in for the 
upset of Louis Napoleon. I cannot think that in a country lilce France ho 
will be much longer permitted to play such ‘ fantastic tricks before high 
heaven.* 

Your account of Ceylon men and things in England is most curious and 
interesting. I can quite understand the riso and prevalence of opinions such 
as you describe about expenditure, &o. We certainly are going rather fast, 
and shall have to pull up, I think, before long. Bub it is not, as you justly 
remark, the money spent on irrigation works that is to be grudged, or that 
is likely to be excessive in amoimt. The alarming thing.to me is the quantity 
of money thrown away on roads, on which there is not, and never will be, any 
remunerative traffic and the general tendency in all public departments, not 
sufficiently chocked, to look on mere expenditure as a honwn per se without 
reference to its results — to think it, in short, a virtuous thing to- spend money 
for the mere sake of spending it. 

With regard to the railway, I find a good deal of alarm abroad here of the 
kind indicated in the euclosed letter which I cut out of tho Ceylon Times of 
yesterday. I don’t know who * Colonist* is, though the editor, as ^u will 
see, speaks of it as a well-known signature. 

I hear the directors in England are greatly offended (and no wonder) at 
the enormous expense of the inauguration dinner which will not fall far 
short of, if it does not exceed, two thousand pounds ! I pleaded in vain 
against it at the time, for it seemed to me that the same end might bo 
attained by a much cheaper demonstration. 

With all this, our financial prospects are good. My estimate for revenue 
for the ensuing year is no less than £640,000, and, as you know, I always 
take care to be on tho safe side in estimating. I have little doubt that the 
actual results will give over £650,000. If, instead of letting our miscel- 
laneous expenditure go on increasing in proportion to revenue, we had been 
content sternly to keep it down for a few years longer to the average amount 
of the first few years of this riecado, z.e., to about £400,000, wo might have ® 
constructed the railwc^y out of current revenue without incurring a farthing 
of debt. As it is,® wo shall still do well enough with common care and 
prudence, which, however, ore somewhat uncommon qualities everywhere. 

1 dare say the columns of tho Observer will have enlightened you as to a 
very unf^r and unoandid attack made by the bishop of Colombo on the 
school commission, over which I have the honour to preside, an attack which 
I wan obliged to rebut somewhat vigorously. I don^t think his lordship will 
take up the gauntlets again in a hurry. 

Our friend Dorley has come back. .Much as I always lUted him, and 
greatly as I appreciated his sterling intelloct and oBaraoter, I find him much 
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improyed by his residence in Enrope. It is quite rofreshing to oome in 
oontDiet ivith so mnoh vigour and honesty in this somewhat relaxed int^- 
leotual atmosphere. The Oovemor has just offered him a seat in the Legisla- 
tive Council, but, 1 believe, he has decided on inot accepting it, a step which 1 
regret, though I quite appreciate his motives for it. 

Considering that the prosperity of Ceylon has risen to a 
great and unexampled height by the adoption of the 
policy Sir Charles MaoCarthy condemns, his vaticinations 
acquire additional interest. 

Mr. Morgan^s most genial correspondent from Ceylon, 
however, was Mr. Lorenz. In a letter written from the 
district court, Colombo, on the 15^1 of December 1858, 
Mr. Lorenz said ; — 

‘ 1 was anxious to v/rite to you by this mail, but the debates in council and 
a heavy ship case in <;ourt completely overwhelmed mo : and it is just by good 
luck I have discovered that there is to bo an after-mail at three to-^y, and 
BO, here goes. ^ 

* You’U read fully in the papers the result of the Queen’s advocate’s two 
bills—the Cooly Immigration and Kandy Marriage bill. The former will, J 
believe, pass muster, but the latter ftos made a mull of. The Queen’s 
advocate got very ** obstropulous,” and the Governor complained to me 
privately that 1 behaved with ' more than usual captioasuoss.’ But it arose 
from a desire to save all that difficulty and mischief which must necessarily 
result from having two codes of law in Kandy. You will observe that ol. 13 
of the new ordinance only legalises such marriages as were contracted in 
Kandy, according to the laws and customs prevailing there at the time of the 
contract. ** Now, seeing that all these laws and customs had ceased in 1849, at 
the confirmation of No. VI of 1847, 1 thought it necessary that the words “ at 
the time of the contract” should be omitted, and that the following words 
should be added at the end of the clause, ** anything in the Ord. No. VI of 
1857 to the contrary notwithstanding.” Yon have no idea how rancourously 
the Queen’s advocate opposed this, as well as every other amendment, simply 
because I had just previously thrashed him on an amendment in the cooly 
ordinance, by which I got execution against person recognised in cases under 
CIO, recoverable as penalty 1 He quoted the judges of the supreme cottrt 
against me : and I next day appealed to the chief justice, who said he hod 
not expressed any opinion on the 28th cl. of No. VI of 1847, but had only' 
said that no cose had arisen (or adjudication. And he privately requested the 
Queen’s advocate to qualify his Baseiiioa-^hieh he did not do J So I 
pretested, and got Hr. Wdd to sign the protest with me. D. of course . 
backed out, as he generally does, whenever I am on one side. You will read 
my protest in the papers. Now, if (forgetting for a moment that you are 
now a Government mazi— -but remembering the good of the colony, and the 
mischief that must resolt from this most extraordinary piece of patch-work) 
if, I say, you can secure an opportunity d doing good service to the colon y 
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1 hope yoa will not fail to do bo ; if it were only to have the bill Bent back 
for re-oonsideration. It was not even referred to a Bub-committee : and what 
annoyed me most was the self -conceited style in which both dovemor and 
Qaeen’s advocate set about repealing a measure so carefully considered and 
deliberately settled. 

*All the official moilibers of council were with me. I need not mention 
Gibson, Caulfield, and Layard, because you are aware how careful they 
(especially the former two) generally are, and how unwilling to disturb 
ancient landmarks. But, of course, they were bound by “instructions.*' 
Bird was absent. Ederamansinger Mudaliyar, and the other unofficial 
member, not yet appointed. 

* We have had field work since Thursday last. The Queen's advocate and 
all the rest of the bar against me. The case is one of a principal in the court 
praying that a fraudulent judgment obtained against him on the admission 
of his agents should bo sot aJ&ide. It took up five days, principally with the 
Queen's advocate's cross-examinations and speeches. I threw him over on 
almost every question, and had a most magnificent shy (in a good-humoured 

way) at him in my reply. Poor (who Acts for Lawson) was in an awful 

way, ond^eavouring all the time to get us to settle the case, telling each ^arty 
that if he did'nt settle, judgment would go against him. I was so annoyed 
at this that, in iny reply, I complained of it, and said that after all the dis- 
advantages I experienced in having the whole bar against me singly, and the 
fact that I had notoriously an honestcand righteous case, it was hewd, imcom- 
monhj ha/rdf that the court should have looked to me to compromise the case. 
felt the thrust. 'But he is going to give me judgment, if in the mean- 
time ho does not succeed in getting the opposite party to take a com^iromise, 
so as to avoid giving a judgment against his chief. 

* This is all the nows I have for you. Many thanks for your Christmas 
present, and the compliment you paid mo in folding down the page about 
Csesar ! But I must say, that I never read such rubbish in all my lifo : such 
unmitigated proposition. Ex. gr. (from memory) : — 

‘ That's what I always say, when you want a thing to be done soon, “ Do 
it yourself ; do not leave it to bo done by another !“ 

‘ To which I reply : “ Thom's just my sentiments.'' 

* Talking of poetry, what do you say to John GileB in the Ohservei' ? You 
wiU, of course, read the compliments which have been heaped on me, in rC the 
gront-in-oid system. The Governor assured me privately that the sentiments 
heNCXproBSod in public only fell short of the obligations he felt for the sati» 
factory manner in which I had conciliated aU parties ! The bishop was 
within an inch af embracing me. He positively called at my house, to 
thank me. 

* I hope you have seen old Malcolm : and I hope you will see Holland 
before you return. Depend upon it, you will have lost a great treat if you 
lose th^opportunity. In going through Holland, don't forget (when you are 
at Leyden) to call upon the — at Warmond (2^ mHoB from Leyden.) Their 
kindness will amply repay your visit. 'At Leyden, you should take up your 
residence at the ' Goude 2on,’ a comer house in Breede street, kept by 
Juffromo Sohletto, who knows how to make people comfortable. 
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* Don’t forget to spend a few days in going throngh the British mnaeum. 

Ton ought to ask to see Hermann’s collection of Oeylon Plants, which so 
interested W. Ferguson.* ^ 

Another fetter, dated 14th March 1859, contains some 
interesting facts about the Examiner newspaper becoming 
a burgher organ. ^ 

* I don't think I ever mentioned to you of our having purchased the 
Eccwrmner from John Selby, and placing it in the hands of Louis Nell. You 
will be able to see for yourself how far we are deserving of public support. 
It pays its way, and has acquired fifty additional subscribers, since we took 

it up. picked a quarrel with us for not having supported his brother 

in a rubbishing dispute he got into with Dr. — ; and I had a little 
passage at arms with both the brothers and Dr. Elliott on the subject, but 

have survived it. The consequence was that had ashy at the paper, 

sneering at the “ bevy of lawyers** who conducted it, a sneer which we took 
up, and administered another in return, which silenced the assailant at 
once. In other respects, we arc doing “ as well as can bo expected.** You 
will, of course, say, **Pray don’t allow it to interfere with your Jjusmess ;** 
but I hope you will immediately correct yourself by saying, “ Oh, by the 
way, Lorenz never did allow himself to be distracted frdln his business.** 
Thanks be to old Driebig who taught me the trick. 

* Between ourselves, very high opinions have been expressed respecting 
the tone and spirit of the articles — ahem ! — which have appeared in the paper. 
And if (as 1 hope) we succeed in keeping up the tCing, Fred., Louis, and 
myselPbeing a sufficiently strong staff for the purpose, we shall prove that 
Ceylon after all has arrived at a position when her children can speak out 
for themsolvos ; and that, in doing so, they can exercise the moderation 
which oven English journalists have failed to observe.* 

England was left by Mr. and Mrs. Morgan in April, and 
on their way through France, several days were passed 
in Paris — most enjoyably. The projected visit to Holland 
had to be given up, owing to the urgent need for Mr. 
Morgan in Oeylon. At Suez the homeward bpund travel- 
lers were glad to find the vessel in which they left 
^ Ceylon, the Nemesis, awaiting them, and without further 
adventure they arrived safely at Galle,'*h^ving met with 
no accidents, and not having suffered at all, save through 
slight sickness in England caused by change of climate. 
Soon after landing, however, and whilst on the way to 
Colombo, the horses in the carriage bolted, an upset occur- 
red, in which some of the occupants suffered severely, lead- 
ing Mr. Morgan to note in his diary, with emphasis, the 
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story told of Sir Francis Drake, who was in danger of 
being drowned in the Thames. * What !* sai'd the navi- 
gator, ^ after having been, all round the world on bound- 
less seas, am I to be wrecked in a ditch likefthis f ^ 

Two letters from Sir Emerson Tennent are of interest 
and value. From one of them it will be seen there was 
some question of Mr. Morgan being made chief justice 
whilst in London, or soon after his return to the Colony. 
The first is dated London, January 3rd, 1859, and is as 
follows : — 

^ I deferred wi'iting to you till 1 should be able to say 
something definite nbout the matter you are so much 
interested in. The steps which I took were these : in 
addition to personal communications as to your claims T 
thoughT; it expedient to write a letter to the colonial ofiice 
on the subject, and I accordingly wrote to Mr. Merivale, 
who, being a lawyer, has always the most influential 
voice in all legal appointments. I said that if of the two 
courses, either to send out a chief justice from home or 
promote a puisne to the chief ship, the former were adopt- 
ed, I, of coursoj had nothing further to say at present, but 
that if the latter course were taken, then I thought that 
not only on personal but on public grounds, it would be 
wise and expedient to place you permanently on the bench 
— ivise, because your individual qualifications are of 
the highest order, and your character appreciated and 
admired by your countrymen— and above all, expedimt, 
to advance a man, who may be taken as the head and 
representative of the class of gentlemen born and educated * 
in Ceylon, thdve pointed out that the intelligence and 
importance ot those gentlemen are every day increasing, 
that they fill the confidential places in every office, public 
and private; that it will bind them to the paternal 
British rule if Ihey see their own men of merit signalized 
and advanced; and that of alkmedee of advancement 
none would so prominently recommend itself as placing 
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a gentleman of your rank on the bench, in which capacity 
your friends in every corner of Ceylon would be grati* 
fied by the sight of your elevation during your circuits 
through the island. 

^ I have little doubt myself that when a vacancy on the 
puisne bench occurs, your claim to confirmation will be 
agreeably recognized. But I find that on the present 
occasion it is all but settled to send out a chief from the 
home bar. The man is not yet announced, but some elee- 
mosynary whispers point to Mr. Isaac Butt, the M.P., 
for Youghal in Ireland. Mr. Butt •is a most able man, 
but not, I apprehend, a very profound lawyer. He began 
life as a litterateur , and for many years edited the Dublin 
University Magazine and wrote for the press in various 
ways. Then he went to the bar and got a certain amount 
of practice, chiefly owing to his ability as a speaker, and 
his extreme views as a Tory politician of the ultra-school. 
He then entered parliament as a consorvi^tivo, but gradu- 
ally mgdified his views and opinions, and at length avowed 
himself a Liberal and something more. His parliamen- 
tary duties, interfered with his professional engagements, 
and his business altogether ceased. As he adhered 
firmly to the Whig government, it is more than probable 
that he will be rewarded by the chief ship of Ceylon. 
If so, you will gain the society of a most amiable, agree- 
able and able man. 

^ Your own turn will come, and when it does, I shall 
^ways be ready to restate my strong conviction of your 
signal qualifications and superior claims. 

' As to your unhappy railroad, we are all in $uspense 
here, awaiting the report of the contractors^ agents in 
Ceylon and the award of the engineers here. I sincerely 
hope and trust that it will end in discouraging any rail- 
road in Ceylon at present. 

^ I was sorry to see Sir^Henry Ward^s angiy message 
to Council, and his ill-judged and ill-founded attack on 
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Major Skinner. But Major Skinner^s manly^and digni* 
fied reply was So triumpliant a defence as to silence the 
Govemor^s petulant and unwise attack. ^ 

^ The success of my book on Ceylon has been truly 
astonishing. Three editions are exhausted, and we go 
to press again to-day with Bt fourth edition. I enclose 
you a paragraph, which you might hand to the Ceylon 
Times, mentioning the curious fact of copies of the 
second edition being sold for £4 each ! 

^ I have had a nice letter from your son, which I enclose, 
as it will gratify you ^nd his mother. I have written to 
him by this day^s post.^ 

The second letter, dated White Abbey, Belfast, 30th 
August 1859, was as follows: — 

^ Two kind letters of yours are now unanswered before 
me: the laU having followed mo here from London. 
Once in each year, I come pver to Ireland mysfelf, as my 
landed property hero requires an annual attention : 
and, then, each alternate year, my family acco^ipany 
me, the intervening autumns being spent somewhere 
on the continent of Europe. But Ireland being my 
native country we have many attached friends, and two 
months pass away very happily in a tour of visits from 
house to house until it is time to return to London for the 
winter and parliament. 

'We are now on one of these annual excursions among 
our relatives and friends, and going from one country- 
house to another : and in the midst of one of these ycur 
last letter has reached me. First, let me intimate that 
long ere this reaches you, my book on Ceylon will have 
been seen, in sheets however, in Colombo, whither J 
despatched three copies some weeks ago. The publica- 
tion was delayed by intelligible causes; a long time 
was required to engrave the wood-cuts and maps, and 
then, no bookseller will publish^ a great work in sum* 
mer, when everybody is out of London ; they Wait till 
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October^ wheii the absentees are returning^ and when 
country-houses are filled for the winter and reading 
begins, BO my book will be out and in the hands of the 
public by the time you receive this. And, along with 
its appearance, there will be an article upon it in the 
Edinburgh B&view, written by the greatest authority on 
Natural Science, now living, — Professor Owen, and as he 
has expressed a most favourable opinion of it, the work 
will be launched under good auspices. I hope to send 
for your acceptance one of the earliest of the complete 
copies, and it will gratify me to know that it ^ves you 
satisfaction. 

' I shall wait anxiously the arrival of the railroad 
p^ers which Mr. Swan has promised you to send for 
me. I am seriously concerned at all I hear abctut this 
sad affair ; and your letter adds to my alamr, as I don^t 
see my way out of such a complication. How on earth are 
you to induce a company fofmed, not of their own mere 
motion^ but at the invitation of Grovemlnent, and under 
its direct auspices and guidance through ano^ciardirector, 
how you are to induce a body so formed to surrender 
their"* contract, disburse the capital provided, and forego 
every advantage secured to them, is more than I can 
clearly see, and yet to go on, is to dare ruin deliberately. 

' You are now in the full fruition of your well-earned 
honours as a judge otthe supreme court. I almost feel 
that I do injustice to the individual in the amount of 
gratification which I feel at seeing a man of your descent 
•^'in the highest places.^' I fear that I am almost more 
pleased on the elevation of the body yow bplong to than 
in your own exaltation. But when I remember the venom 
which was so often called forth by every expression of 
tny good opinion of the burghers I have a personal 
triumph. in your success. I remember the thrill with 
which I heard the reiqark on one occasion, when I 
^^ressed, on my arrivS in Ceylon, my surprise that I 

82 
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bad met none of the burgber gentry at tbe parties at 
which I had been received* Oh no, the persons you 
have met constitute the society of Colombo, and the 
burghers are not included in that term.” So here, 
by one turn of the wheel, a body of English officials 
found themselves in a position, at their will and plea- 
sure, to exclude' and taboo every gentleman of Ceylon 
from society in the land of his birth — and that, too, 
including men of ability and acquirements far in excess 
of the excluded* It is a heartfelt pleasure to me that 
the tide has turned, and that a burgher gentleman now 
takes the highest seat in the presence of the ^ society' who 
assumed a spurious superiority over his fellow-country- 
men. I thank you heartily for the copy of Journey 
to Ceylon" which reached me safely ; and which in com- 
pliance with the wish of Mr. Lorenz, I shall carefully 
return to him. 

^ I do hope that on the first intimation of a permanent 
seat on the benfch in Ceylon, you will write to me in 
order that, if I can be of any service, it may be rendered 
proinptly in your behalf. And may I also remind you, 
that when any of your friends are visiting England, I 
shall be happy to receive them not on your account 
alone, but from my attachment to their country 

For nearly four years after his return, events passed 
very quietly with Mr. Morgan, and without much change* 
He once more mounted the bench, in place of Justice 
Temple, on leave ; and Sir Willicun Carpenter Eowe, chief 
justice, having suddenly broken down, he became acting" 
senior puisne justice, remaining in this position till 1860, 
when Sir Edward Creasy arrived to take the first place 
on the bench. In 1861, Mr. H. B. Thomson was nominated 
to the iSench, and Mr. Morgan acted for him as Queen's 
advocate till the end of 1862* Mr. Thomson, on the 
return of the judge who had |>een on leave, reverted 
to his substantive post* Sir Charles MacCarthy asked 
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Mr. Morgan to act as deputy Queen’s advocate for a time^ 
especially as his assistance would be of great value to 
him legislatively. The Ceylonese community were 
annoyed at this request^ considering that an affront was 
being put upon their leader and ‘champion. Not sO^, 
however, did he view matters himself. He knew better 
than most others the strong prejudices which existed 
against any one bom in the country occupying what is 
really the most influential post in the island, viz., that of 
Queen’s advocate. This became to him a reason why he 
should strive to obtain it. He ha^ also learnt that it 
was desirable sometimes to stoop to conquer, so he 
accepted the inferior post, intending thereby to strengthen 
his claim for the chief appointment when it became 
vacant. In this he acted wisely, for a few monthg? after, 
viz., in January 1863, he received the higher appointment 
not only without any reserve but also with the most 
pressing and cordial desire of the Government. Then 
commenced thirteen years of the most Valuable public 
labours which it has been the good fortune or opportunity 
of any man born under oriental skies to render to the 
country of his birth, since Europeans have been in the 
East. A new departure may fitly be noted by the begin- 
ning of a new chapter. Before, however, viewing Mr. 
Morgan in his career as an ofiBicial, a letter from his 
pen addressed to his friend, Mr. Barley, may be pub- 
lished. Now, eighteen years after it was written, the 
counsels contained in it need strongly ■ urging upon 
Englishmen in Ceylon and Anglo-Indians generally. 
Mr. Morgan wrote ; — • • 

The Whist BuNaALow, 

8r(Z June 1860. 

My dear Darley,— I called at Queen's ‘house yesterday to make my 
salaam, and OB usual was treated to a long homily on all sorts of subjects— 
the railway and the council being prominent amongst them. The rajah 
spoke at length, and in rather a melting tone of you, and the communications 
he had with you on the subject of the railway, and expressed his great regret 
^that you would not edd him, at this junotore, by coming to the council. * He 
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has the instinct of opposition in him’ he said, ’ but is so right-minded in alt 
thingSi argues so fairly, and speaks his mind out so holdl} and straights 
forwardly, that there is no man to whom I con listen with greater attention, 
and whose advice I am more willing to receive.’ He said he understood we 
were great friends of old and wished to know why I thought you were so 
opposed to coming to the council, and whether you could be moved, — ^parti- 
cularly now that he heard Mr. Butler was coming out. 1 told him that I 
knew that on principle you always objeoted to give your time and attention 
to any work nnloss you could really do good in it, and that, when member of 
council, you often felt how powerless you were for good ; that in addition to 
this, I believed that your business was absorbing all your time and attention 
and that you could not afford to give any to other matters ; that I had not 
heard, and was not prepared to believe that Butler was coming or that it 
would make any difference if he did. Sir Henry went on talking on other 
matters and said that Mr. Hawkshaw’s report would certainly come next 
mail, that Brassey and Ogilvie and Peto had made their tenders which were 
rmsealed for a week— the last extension being allowed by the Secretory of 
State to Oaptoin Moorson’s friends who were anxious to make a tender too. 

It is not unlikely but that His Excellency will try you once more. I 
have bedh thinking of the matter since, and 1 am sure you will excuse the 
liberty I take ii^ submitting my views for your consideration. 

Much as you profess to deride the colony and things colonial, more I fancy 
in joke than in earnest, no one, I am satisfied, is more alive than you ore to 
the responsibilities which residence \n a foreign land, and carrying on one’s 
avocations there, entsil upon on Englishman and a Christian. When the 
time comes, as I sincerely hope for your sake and that of your family that it 
aoon will, for you to leave the island, you will doubtless wish to leave a name 
that will be remembered and loved ; you will doubtless wish to have recollec- 
tions and associations of some little good done by you, to look back upon. 
The present, I feel persuaded as much from the views I have heard you 
express, as from all the considerations I have been able to g^ve to the sub- 
ject, is a most critical time for Oeylon. On the decision that will be come 
to on the subject of the railway will depend, I much fear, our destiny for a 
quiet and moderate prosperity or for days of debt and distress and embar- 
rassment in the time to come. The importance of the occasion therefore is 
obvions. 

Next, look to yonrself . I have too much respect for you to suppose you can 
be moved by empty words, and I know I should be only despised by you if I 
said that which 1 did not honestly and sincerely feel. But really there is no^ 
one amongst the merchants whose views will be received with greater atten- 
tion and respect than yours by the Government or the public. Look to 4ihe 
officials— the General, Gibson, Skinner, Caulfield, Layard, Saunders, Sxm« 
Braybrooke, by all of whom what falls from you will have far greater weight 
than what might be said by any one else $ and if any man can bring Sir 
Henry over, or failing that, successfully oppose him, you are the person to 
do so. There is no one then who . can join the council at this moment with 
greater prospects of usefulness than yourself. Considering the occasion, 
oonsidoring that by taking a port now you may do some good, or at least 
secure to yourself the consciousness of having done your best to avert mis- « 
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f orfcime, will it not be well to make to a time the sacrifice which the duties 
will entail upon yon, and join the council P You will recollect what a mess 
that body made of the affair last time. Ruin, positive ruin must ensue, if 
the trumpet now gives on uncertain sound, and that must be the case unless 
there is one in council clear-headed enough to understand the object in all 
its bearings, and strong-minded enough to resist the sophistry and fascina- 
tion that will be largely used by those who will strive to fasten the mill-stone 
round our nock. 

For a very different reason, therefore, to what would seem to influence the 
Governor in wishing yon to join the council, but with all the earnestness in 
the world, do I wish you could overcome your objections and join the council 
oven for a timo^ i.e., until the railway difficulty is all settled and over. 

You must excuse my troubling you with this ; I had no idea when 1 com- 
menced that I was going to write so long a letter. Don’t take the trouble 
of replying to it. If I can get away from court early enough one of these 
days. I’ll call and see you. 

Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

* (Signed) Richabd F. Moroan. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CHIEF LAW ADVISER TO THE CROWN; POLITICAL 
TROUBLES. 

1863—1864. 

# 

Early in 1 863, Richard Francis Morgan was sworn in as 
Qucen^s advocate of Ceylon ; the gnns from the old Dutch 
fort announced the fact to the dwellofs in the capital. 
The ailient Radical of 1848-50 had become a pillar of the 
State, and for fourteen years afterwards was a central 
figure in the land, at times seemed to be the pivot on 
which the chief affairs o{ Government turned. The 
district judge of \Dolombo (Mr, T. Berwick) used no more 
eulogy than was justifiable of the deceased when, the day 
after Sir Richard Morgan^s death, he said, ^ In all the 
affairs of the colony it is unnecessary to speak for of its 
history ille magna pars feuit/ Few men have ever 
attained to such wide spread and peculiar influence as he 
exerted. His position was unique and was recognised 
as such. Of local knowledge he was so full that his 
well-stored mind was apparent in all he said, and when 
Governors or colonial secretaries wished for information 
concerning particular despatches or the bearing of cir-^ 
cumstances wjiieh had occurred at any period for thirty 
years, what was needed was furnished from the rich 
stores of his memory. 

The events of the period to be dealt with in this and 
succeedmg chapters at first sight appear to give colour 
to the remark, repeated more than once after Morgan^s 
appointment of Queen^s advocate had been confirmed. 
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* AH I the old story. The Radical has tamed courtier 
when office is in sight.’ This was not fair in regard to 
Mr. Morgan. It may be well at the present janctare to 
show this, so that when the events come to be considered, 
what there is to bo urged on his behalf may be borne in 
mind. To the end of his days, Morgan was a strong 
Radical, but not in great sympathy with the cries and 
aspirations which filled the mouths and hearts of younger 
politicians on the side to which he belonged. Few indeed 
are the men who can be progressively Liberal, who 
can go on learning all throngh their lives. Mr. Gladstone 
can ; Mr. John Bright cannot. In each successive attempt 
of public opinion, striving to wrest something more from 
the fastnesses of privilege, Mr. Gladstone finds himself 
able to tako part — ^his mind possessing the marvellous 
power of shedding old prejudices, as snakes* shod their 
skins, and re-appearing in a newer and better one, better 
because more closely fitting. Mr. Bright, on the other 
hand, has not this power : he started in political life with 
a programme which, to his contemporaries seemed Utopian, 
and revolutionary, and he, himself, must, time after time, 
have feared it could never be carried out whilst he lived. 
He was far ahead of his countrymen, 'bom a generation 
too soon,’ said his less energetic stay-at-home friends. 
Yet he has lived to see all he advocated carried out, and 
himself a minister of the Crown. He now rests upon the 
achievements of the past. All his speeches are epitomes 
of the campaigns in which he has fought and the battles 
ho has won. He, who, whejj a lad, reading the weekly 
paper to his father and friends* felt all the nerves of his 
body quiver with excitement as he read that it was 
determined to proceed with ' the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill,’ and subsequently devised pro> 
gramme after programme for com law repeal and house- 


(1) See epeooli at Birn^gjuun in Hay, 1877. 
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liold suffrage agitation^ now deprecates pipgramines ; 
thinks they are cramping and narrowing like the thirty- 
nine articles. Beform in the land laws he is still the 
true exponent of^ but temperance legislation he cannot 
rightly understand : legislative effort upon it has reached 
his organism too late^ has come to him only after he has 
become ossified, total abstainer though he be himself. ' 
This is precisely how it was with Morgan. The par- 
ticular objects he had fought for with praiseworthy per- 
tinacity in his young manhood had been realised, and 
thenceforward his mind had more new grasp df 
great questions left in it. In regard to minor reforms, 
as will be readily seen, there was the old spirit ready 
to liberalise and make broad the foundations, but the 
faculty for projecting new and great things was not 
there. EvOn if it had been, he could not have under- 
taken either the leadership or a prominent part in such 
a work ; the multiplicity of details, the throng of sub- 
jects which occupied his attention as chief law adviser 
of the crown and permanent grand jury for the island, 
added to which was a large private practice, rendered 
creative legislation of a large order impossible. Still he 
was true to his creed, but that creed as he had learned 
it was out- worn, and busy, perplexed man as he was, he 
had neither facilities nor opportunities for re-shaping his 
course. Difficulties occurred in the legislature ; a stand 
was made by the unofficial members for independence 
of action within certain limits. Morgan greatly sympa- 
thised with the movement, — ^with such a past as his hS 
could not well do otherwise, but, as will be seen, at this 
particular juncture he was, really, the government, the 
occupant of the gadi being an old soldier, very brave and 
very pleasing in his manners, but with no capacity ior 
keeping the state ship keel lowermost during a political 
storm. At these times Morgan was very fond of quot- 
ing at home, the Duke * of Wellington's remark, ' The 
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King^s Goyernment mnst be kept going/ and it was 
^because the responsibility was so great upon him per- 
sonally that he was led to appear as the champion of 
conservatism, as the (apparent) foe of liberty, and as the 
opponent of a due measure of independenco in constitu- 
tional matters. Thus much by way of preface to a con- 
sideration of the higher political life of Richard Morgan. 

It is not often that there are public or political ques- 
tions of importance in Ceylon for discussion, and as 
^ man being reasonable^ must discuss, personal topics 
receive a full share of general attention, and personal 
appointments are canvassed and debated with a free- 
dom which is far from pleasing to anybody concerned. 
New York political aspersions are equalled in Ceylonese 
discussions: motives and adventitious circumstances are 
wrangled over with a skill and pertinacity worthy of a 
better cause. Mr. Morgan^^ appointment as Queen^s 
advocate led to a controversy in the newspapers which 
lasted for a great length of time, and in which much race- 
vii’us and animosity was displayed. Gathered into rea- 
sonable limits the chief arguments in the wordy warfare 
were ; (1), that it was disadvantageous to appoint any one 
born and bred in the island to such a post as Queen^s 
Advocate : it was argued that the connections which 
a man had formed in fighting his way upward would . 
influence and sway his action in his exalted and respon- 
sible post ; (2), on the other hand, it was alleged that 
J:he island laws being many and peculiar, no English 
barrister could adequately grasp them jind rightly per- 
form the onerous duties of Queen^s Advocafo — (a number 
of instances were cited in proof) — whilst Richard Morgan, 
by his diligence and his intimate acquaintance with the 
complex enactments of the colony, was eminently the 
fittest man conceivable for the post. On these points the 
conflict raged long and the dispute waxed fierce, as only 
such disputes can wax fierce in a small colonial com- 

33 
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munity. The result, strange to say, was almost unanimity 
of feeling that a good appointment had been made. 

The prejudice, however, against a country-born man 
occupying a seat in the Executive Council, and being — 
as the Honorable E. F. Morgan was, in fact, — the chief 
performer of a great part of the island's business, was 
not easily removed. No man could have been more dis- 
creet or have tried more carefully to avoid giving offence 
than did the new Queen's Advocate; nevertheless Mr. 
Morgan felt that there was prejudice against him as 
regards his origin. ^The colonies of Groat Britain are 
ruled too much fi;:om the Colonial Office in Downing- street 
and for the advantage of the nominees of that office — 
the nominees being men who have been clerks in the 
office or who are recommended by friends of ^ permanent 
persons' on the establishment. Instances in which Mr. 
Morgan felt that this prejudice was exhibited will be 
noticed subsequently. 

One of the first experiences of office was annoying. 
The occasion arose in this wise. In the planting districts 
of Ceylon, where magistrates' courts are at a great distance 
from each other, and the police force small and scattered, 
appointments as^ justices of the peace are conferred upon 
selected European planters. Their duties mainly consist 
in granting warrants to enable coolies who had run away 
from one estate to another to be taken back. Mr. T. 
Berwick, deputy Queen's advocate at Kandy, had some 
doubt as to the legality of certain warrants which weroc, 
issued, and wrote a long letter on the subject to the 
provincial inspector of police, Kandy, in which the follow- 
ing passage occurred As intimately connected with and 
interested in the administration of criminal justice, I 
may stftte (and am willing that you shiPuld make every 
official use of the information) that I have hardly ever 
known a justice of the planting districts do anything to 
secure the apprehension of criminals in cases of serious 
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crimes or breach of the peace, although the gaols are 
crammed with scores and hundreds of men, women, and 
CHiLDKEN arrested on what are knoyn satirically as 

planters^ warrants” for desertion. An^d I can concur 
with every police magistrate and public officer in the pro- 
vince in testifying to the gross abuse of these warrants. 
And cases have even come to my knowledge in which 
labourers on other estates have been frequently arrested 
at the instance of neighbouring planters, and never taken 
to the police court, but simply handed over by the arrest- 
ing justice in gangs to the person .who applied for the 
warrant.^ Mr. Berwick added that he should bring this 
subject under the notice of the Queen^s Advocate with a 
view to existing ‘defects in the law being remedied. Great 
agitation was caused when these sweeping assertions 
were made public, and several justices of the peace sent 
in their resignations. 

The Queen^s Advocate accepted the statements of his 
deputy'' as honCi fide, and, on receipt of Mr. Berwick's letter, 
brought the matter before the Government. A commu- 
nication was addressed to the Colonial Secretary in which 
the following passage appeared : — ^ In the interest of the 
labourers resorting to this colony, who are^ entitled 
to protection at the* hands of the Government, and in the 
interests of criminal justice generally, such a state of 
things must at once be put an end to. No useful pur- 
poses can be served by any enquiry into what has here- 
tofore been done, but it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to prevent a repetition of such proceedings in 
future. I beg, therefore, to suggest th*at*the attention 
of the unofficial justices be called to the representation 
now made, that they be informed that, before granting 
warrants, they ij^ust take care to satisfy themselves by 
proper affidavits, and, if need be, the examination, on 
oath, of parties, that a serious crime has been committed, 
that the parties guilty of the crime must be clearly 
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designated, and that, in no case are such parties to be 
given over to the person making the complaint, but to be 
forwarded to the proper tribunal to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. 

' Furthermore, as regards the alleged charge of deser- 
tion, they must bear in mind that, to constitute desertion, 
there must be a valid engagement of service entered into 
between the employer and the labourer, and not merely 
an engagement such as would be deemed in law an 
engagement by the day ; that such a charge is cognizable 
by a police court, and that, for offences cognizal^le by 
police courts, or summons, a warrant is the proper pro- 
gress.^ 

The Planters^ Association took np the" matter with the 
energy characteristic of that institution when a personal 
question is 6n the tapiy, and exception was taken to the 
suggestion in the Quoon^s^Advocato’s letter that sum- 
monses should be issued, as those, it was alleged, would 
merely serve as hints to the coolies to abscond. Rut the 
planters reserved their strongest remarks for Mr. 
BerwieVs letter. The assertions made were said to be 
false, enquiries proving them to bo unfounded.^ It was 
asked that Mr. Berwick should be punished and that the 
Government should withdraw its circular letter. 

Mr. Berwick defended his original statement and 
pointed out that the statistics quoted by the Association 
(see note below) had been collected during a period 
in which the police had been ordered to discontinue 
executing such warrants. After a time the discussion 
ceased without* any definite action being taken, a 


(1) The Becretfiry of the Association wrpte ‘ I am directed to inform 
^on that^^ming the lost six months ending 80th June, the total nnmbor of 
prisoners in gaol, on oh^r^ of desertion were in Kandy, 72 ; in Matalc, 21 % 
in Nnwera Eliy, 22; in Bodulla, 24. Of those in Kandy gaol 3 onlv were 
arrested on warrants signed by nnoffioial jnstice^ of those in Badnlia 
only one. It is not stated how many were so at Matale and Nnwera Bliya. 
In Gambia no account was kept, jsoolios committed there being generally 
Bent to Kandy, if in custody more than a day or two.’ 
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great deal of angry and acrimonious discussion in the 
newspapers having taken place, many correspondents 
not scrupling to use the argument that those events 
proved the unfitness of a Eurasian to bo chief law adviser 
to the crown. As a matter of fact the gentleman who 
was thefons et origo of the dispute, Mr. Berwick, was a 
most patriotic Scotchman.* 

(1) How stoutly Mr. Berwick inaintiiiued bis position may be judged 
from the following letter 

‘ Deputy Queen's Advocate’s Office, 
Colombo, 2Sth August 1863. 

* Sir, — Having in my letter of yesterday’s datS had the honor of address- 
ing you on the subject of that point in the rcc-ont corrospondenco with the 
Planters* Association, which courtesy to the body of unofficial justices 
seemed to me to call for first consideration, 1 had intended on the present 
communication to jus-tify, as well fonndid, those statements in regard to 
the number and jilmao of wanunts which the Association in their letters to 
Government of (ith Jum* and 8th August have characterized as unrounded ; 
and made the subject of warm complaint to Government. ^ 

‘ 2. But the aniiounceraent in last night’s paper of a notice of motion in 
the Legislative Council for returns, has modified my intention ; as the course 
which the Council will probably adopt (y that motion, T have no doubt, will 
sufficiently jirove that my statements, grave as they were, were substantially 
coiTGct, and in the most serious respects understated. * 

* Sbojild it, however, happen that the wamints, affidavits, or other records 
of proceedings, and particularly those of unofficial justices (being both scat- 
tered and bulky) have not been so preserved as by themselves to afford full 
data for juJgmtmt, I dare say, if it appear desirable, an opportunity will bo 
afforded to me heretifter by Government of stating and proving the grounds 
on which 1 shall be prepared to justify my statemeuts. 

* 3. I have used the expression ** substantially correct” purposely ; for, 
seeing that the whole object of the passage which has mot so warm a denial, 
was plainly directed to the numbers arrested and abuse of the process of 
arrest, 1 cannot suppose that a body like tbo Planters’ Association would 
rest their denial upon, or deal at all with mere verbal distinction or technical 
definitions of such a phrase as ” gaols” used in the sense of an authorized 
places for detention of prisoners : especially as if verbal strictness be resorted 
to, (to refer to another impugned expression,) wbotber such places are 
crowded by prisoners of a particular class, depends less on tbo number 
incarcerated than on the accommodation available : and particularly the 

•accommodation availablo for them over and above prior demands. It has 
been supposed that 1 had mode an assertion inferring that hundreds Of 
deserters at a time “ are lying in goaJ.” The words I did use simply implied, 
(md their very indefiniteness as to number and period shows it, that excessive 
niunbers ” hundreds to wit are committed to gaol”' on warrants for desertion ; 
not (though it may perhaps prove so) that such numbers wore ever or any 
one day in custody. They were the expression of such a fact as this within 
my own knowledge, viz., that for a period of threo-and-half months, the 
numbers committed at the rate of six hundred a year in precise numbers, 

560 in a single gaol ; or such a fact as this, viz,, tlie arrest by gangs, of men, 
women, and children indiscriminately, such ^ngs 1 believe frequently exceed- 
ing tbo number popularly known os a ‘‘score.” The words ‘‘illegally 
arrested” have boon attributed to me as annexed to those numbers. But they 
do not occur in any port of my letter ; nor docs their sense, expe^ing.in refer- 
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The chief law adviser of the crown in Ceylon has 
multifarious duties to perform as a legislator. He not 
only has to suggest the subjects upon which legislation 
is necessary^ but he also has to draft the measures to be 
presented to the legislature. Mr. Morgan^s first session 
was marked by the introduction of several important 
measures, such as the land registration ordinance, the 
marriage ordinance, and the justice of the peace ordin- 


«nc© to tlio i)articular warrants tlioii submitted to me. In the portion of my 
letter which referred to the connected subject of the excessive numbers and 
-abuses of warrants, my o^sen^ations were wholly independent of their 
apparent legality, indeed many of those, however substantially defective or 
improper, might ex facie appear legal enough. 

* 4. But having now repudiated the misconstrue tions which have boon 
placed on my letter, and all mere verbal distinctions, 7 submit that the sub- 
stantial questions of foot at issue are simply those : whether excessive numbers 
of oouliefi have been ari’estod under wan'ants charging desertion of service ; 
and gross abuses of these warrants been prevalent. And J would distinctly 
mark that, in irty belief, it is the latter point which is the gravamen of the 
subject under discussion, and ^re-eminently the charge with which the 
planters have any real cause for dissatisfaction if it bo unfounded. 

* 5. Bespecting the publication of certain statistics of the Kandy gaol fi-om 
January to June by 4he Association as disproving my assertions, but dating 
from the very ponod when the police had been ordered to discontinue 
executing such warrants, I make no comment in the proceedings, whatever 
reason I may have for complaining of the public use which has been made of 
the so-called statistics, when the fallacy of the supposed disproof and entire 
uujustihability of the language founded thereon are so easily demonstrated. 
My object in alluding to them now is, in the event of this letter being made 
public, to counteract at once misapprehension as to the true value of whatk 
as it purports to emanate from such a body, would be naturally considerea 
entitled to weight in public opinion. 

‘ 6. I have only further to point out that in that part of my letter of I2tfa 
January to Captain Drew, in which I indicated the excessive use and abuse 
of Bucb -warrantB, 1 was dealing not with the ^^estion of wha.t class of 
justices had been the agents of the system, but with the evils of the system 
itself : although as it happened that the matters then submitted for my 
opinion by the superintendent of police were the powers of nnofficial justices 
and the legality of certain of those warrants issued on charges of desertion, 
my remarks on this matter were naturally connected with as they arise dut* 
of the documents then specially before me. 

‘If that fair construction be rojootod and also if it should turn out thaif 
official justices of the pcaqp have been as unsparing in the issue of warrants 
as others, this would only shew that the evil was of greater magnitude than 
represented. But 1 have no reason to anticipate that the abuses which have 
occurred with the former have been of the same grave description, and ill 
reasonable offence on this score would apjMar to mo to have been disclaimed ' 
By the fact that the Government ciroiuar was adii^es8edto all justices^ 
official as well as unofficial. 

‘ I have, &o., 

‘(Signed) T. Bjbbwick.’ 

‘ 27ie Hon'hle tJie (Jiteen's Advocoie, Colon^of 
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ance, the last-named providing for the reform of certain 
defects in esdsting legislation. 

During the years 1863 and 1864 pubKc opinion in 
the island became greatly excited on several matters of 
importance. The revenues of the island were flourish- 
ing, public spirit was aroused, and much interest was 
taken in the action of Government, particularly in the 
matter of public works, the planters especially wanting 
roads for the carriage of their produce. 

Sir Henry Ward had been active in such works, 
which were often undertaken without previous sanction 
and provided for in surplus funds ordinances. Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, the succeeding Governor, was quite another 
kind of man. Qmeta non movere was his motto. He 
said Festina lente was the expression which guided his 
policy, but the word and the act were not in harmony. 

The Colonial Office had nothin 1864 got rid of the idea 
which prevailed when Ceylon was conquered, viz., that 
it might be a source of revenue to the mother country, 
or at the least no burden. It was decided that the 
military expenditure of the island should be borne by 
the local exchequer, but the people of Ceylon were to 
have nothing to say to the amount of these charges. 
Further, the order was given from London that surpluses 
were no longer to be expended bn public works, but 
retained in the treasury. The consequence has been 
thus described : — ^ Eestricted expenditure speedily pro- 
duced its results in the prostration of all the institutions 




of the country-roads became impassable, the Public 
Works Department was disorganised, and all was disorder 


and discontent.^ This was the state of things in August 


1864 when Major-General -O^Brien, the Lieutenant 


Governor, opened the session of Council for that year. 
Major-General O^Brien has been termed ' a mild and 


inoffensive old gentleman,^ and the phrase seems to fit him 
exactly. He was not the man for the crisis which now 
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came about. The speech, he made on opening Council 
was a very mild and innocuous statement. It could not 
tell of very great prosperity, and it prudently promised 
little in the way of new legislation. It is the custom in 
the Ceylon legislature, as doubtless in most other cham- 
bers in crown colonies of the same type, for the 
Govemor^s opening address to be referred to a fcom- 
mittee of members who generally echo, in from a dozen 
to a score of formal paragraphs, their appreciation of 
the unbounded and marvellous wisdom evinced by 
the Governor in his remarks, and their confidence in his 
rule generally. The Council met on the 17fch of August 
and a reply of fifteen paragraphs was brought forward. 
At thi^s meeting, by some strange hap, there were pre- 
sent six non-officials — the complete number — and only , 
five Government members.* The reply was read para- 
graph by paragraph, and .when the fifteenth had been 
read, Mr, Wall moved an amendment and announced that 
he had two others to follow. On the first amendment* 
Mr. Wall made a very forcible speech in support of his 
proposal. The motion having been seconded, the Queen's 
Advocate pointed out that it could not be put. The 
reply to the Governor's speech could only advert to matters 
which had been alluded to in the address. This con- 
tention was sustained, and the amendment was ruled out 
of order. 

The second amendment was then put. It was as fol- 
lows : — ^That the Council, acknowledging with thankful-^ 
ness the prosperity of the island, consider it to be attri- 
butable entirdy to the high values the staple articles of ^ 

(1) The offioiflls were.— The Oolomal Secretary, the Queen's Advocate, 
the Treaimrer, the Govomment Agent, Weertiora Province, and the Surveyor- 
General. The hon-officials were Mr. G. Wall, Mr. Thompson, Mr, C. A. 
Lorenz, Mr. J. H. Eaton, Mr. J. Capper and Mr. J. Al^. 

(2) * That, considering the important measures taken by the Gounoil at 
the end of the lost ^ssiou, and the deep interest and anxious conoem felt by 
all the members in regard to the (Question of the military expenditure, th^ 
feel slighted by the entire silence of l/ho Goverhinent upon that subject in 
the address.* 
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its produce have for several years maintained in the 
markets of the world, and to private effort, and not to 
any encouragement of industrial enterprize by the 
Government.^ The Queen^s Advocate made an able and 
dexterous speech against the adoption of this paragraph, 
and replied to the points of Mr. Wall’s remarks on the 
first amendment. Mr. Morgan’s speech was characterised 
by the gentleman who followed him (Mr. Lorenz) as 
catching all the small fish but allowing the large to 
escape. The speech was undoubtedly happy as an official 
reply. On a motion the amendment was lost, Mr. 
Thompson voting with the officials. 

Mr. Wall then brought forward his third amendment, 
which was, ^ Tl^at this Council desire to record their dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, that I'e venues ha\t) been 
exacted for several years so far beyond the »oquireraonts 
of the public service, and so much larger than could be 
devoted to public purposes? and they further complain 
that whilst the revenues have been so abundant the effi- 
ciency of nearly every public department has been seri- 
ously impaired by the parsimonious policy of Government.’ 
The former proposals were unpleasant; this was absolutely 
unpalatable. When this motion was madj. Council had 
been sitting about four hours, and a message was sent to 
the Lieutenant-Governor apprising him of the serious posi- 
tion of affairs. As a rule, the reply to tho address is passed 
■prithin fifteen minutes of the Council assembling, and the 
Governor stays at Queen’s house with his carnage and 
• guard at tho door ready to proceed to the Council cham- 
ber and express his ackn.owledgementsr fpr the manner 
in which his remarks have been received. For four hours 
Lad the poor General sat in full costume, with his orders 
on his breast, but no messenger came from the Council 
room. When at last a letter was brought to him it was 
not a summons ; it contained bad tidings, for it expressed 
the fear that though two am^dments had been defeated, 

34 
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the .third would be adopted. The sequel proved the anti- 
cipation to be correct. An hour^s debate followed, in 
which the Government members did their best to show 
the unwisdom- of passing a vote of censure upon the 
authorities, and names were called, with this result : — 


For the amendment 6 

Against „ 5 

Majority against Government. ... 1 


The Council immediately adjourned. A vote against 
‘ the Government^ in a crown colony is a far more serious 
matter than a similar vote in the House of Commons, or 
in the Legislature of an Australian Colony ox of a 
Prince in the Canadian Dominion, for if one party goes 
out, another is prepared to come in. In a colonial assem- 
bly like that ' of Ceylon it is contrariwise : Government 
has to accept its defeat with as good grace as possible 
and continue its duties as though nothing had happened. 
The defeat of the Government on a vote was, perhaps, 
the last thing contemplated, for by the constitution of 
the assembly the Government in a full house has a majo- 
rity of one- third. For some reason or other care was not 
taken to secure the attendance of a preponderance of 
officials, and Government had to accept defeat. It has 
never since occurred that there was not a majority of 
official members present at meetings of Council. 

Great* excitement was caused in the island by the 
proceedings of the unofficial members, out of which 
sprang a long series of events which, for a time persis-* 
tently, and subsequently at intervals, agitated the colony. 
Twelve years later the more reference to the circum- 
stances of this time served to divide the people into two 
campaf. 

This is not the place in which to tell the whole history 
of the Ceylon League, which was formed afterwards. The 
details of the good work done by that body in the colony. 
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in London^.and in the House of Commons^ the whole facts 
must be looked for elsewhere. Only so far as the incidents 
of the League are concerned with the Queen^s Advocate 
can they be related here. It may be stated that the reply 
of the majority of the council was conveyed to General 
O'Brien, and by him condemned.* The fight at the 
beginning of the session was only the prelude to more deci- 
sive action later on. The bone of contention was the mili- 
tary expenditure. Alone amongst the crown colonies of 
Great Britain, Ceylon bore the whole cost of the soldiery 
needed for the defence of the island. As the colonists 
provided the money for expenditure, they conceived that 
it was only fair they should have the same control over 
the outlay as they had in respect to civil establishments. 
This was resisted by the War Office and the (Colonial 
Office. The colonists were of opinion that more money was 
expended than was necessary and naturally wore discon- 
tented. Officials as well as non-officials prior to 1864 were, 
in the main, agreed on this point, and it is alleged^ that 
during the rule of Sir Charles MacCarthy, for the first 
time in Ceylonese histoiy, secret instructions had been 
issued to the effect that the votes of officials were, like 
their time, to be at the entire disposal of the Govern- 

(1) ‘ I cannot, however, refrain from expressing my aincoro regret that 
yon ehonld have thought it necessary, on the occasion of my meeting the 
Gonncil merely as the temporary administrator of the government of this 
island in the absence of the Governor, to introduce an amendment into your 
address, censuring the policy of the Government. I cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of the observationd therein made ; nor can I hold out any hope that 
it will be in the power of Government to remit at present any portion of the 

• taxation to which the inhabitants of this country are subject. Indeed, in 
this respect it seems to me that your proceedings are somewhat ill-timed ; 
for, in the absence of the Governor, it cannot in fairness be expected that 1 
ehonld interfere with the settled polity or system of t*axation established 
here. But, as I have already indicated, 1 do not a^it either the necessity 
of remitting any portion of onr taxation, which in itself is neither high nor 
hm'densome, nor do I consider that it would bo expedient to do so at a time 
when we are in the midst of an undertaking of groat magnitude, and on the 
eve of a settlement of the long pending qdestions of the proportion of mill- 
iary expenditure which the colony ought to bear, and when demands are 
pouring in all sides for new works and new undertalcings.’*— JRsply o/ General 
O'Brim to the Council. 

(2) I have not been abls to verify the troth of the' allegation, bnt the 
authority upon which 1 make the statement is, 1 think, trustworthy. 
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ment. The rumour of such state of things helped to 
increase the dissatisfaction now becoming general. 

In November 1864^ on the military question, the non- 
oflScial members resigned their seats in a body, forwa;rd- 
ing at the same time a letter to Government in which 
their reasons for resignation were given. The letter is a 
very able one, and sets out at length and in convincing 
terms the justice of the position assumed. It may be 
given here as succinctly describing the occasion for such 
an eirtreme action being taken.' The letter was addressed 
to Major-General O^Brien, as the officer administering 
the Government of Ceylon, and was as follows : — 

Sib, — We, the unofficial members of your Honourable Council, deeming it 
incompatible with our sense of honour and duty to tahe part in the measure 
roferring'^to Military expenditure, which your Honour has been directed by 
the Secretary of, State to introduce to the Council, feel compelled to resign 
our seats. 

We believe the demand made by the bill upon the resources of the colony 
is unjust, and, if exacted, would profe highly injurious and oppressive 5 but 
if we had no other objections than these, we should have felt it our duty to 
discuss and oppose the measure iu our places, and to have rested ooii^ient to 
suiGfer the inevitable defeat which the Government, with its overwhelming 
majority of official votes, can always ensure. 

It is because the peculiar character of the bill, and the circumstances of 
its introdtiction, seem to ns hurtful to the dignity and honour of the Council, 
and contrary to its rightful privileges, that we decline taking part in it. 
We should deeply regret if our retirement caused inconvenience to your 
Honour’s Government, but wc feel assured that the knowledge you possess of 
the willing services wo have ever rendered in the Legislative Oounoil, will 
save us from any possible imputation of factious or unworthy motives. 

In explaining the reasons which compel ns to take the course we now 
adopt, we shall have occasion to refer to the Memorandum and Despatch of 
the 26th September. Firsts — ^as to thepri/vileges of the Coimcil^vro do not 
think it necessary to enlarge on the elaborate distinction the Secretary of 
State draws between il^jfyrincvple la/id down and the pledge supposed to have 
been given by EarhGrey in 1848. Tho material facts are undisputed— -viz., 
that Earl Grey, as Secretary of State, did lay down a principle ; that 
he confirmed it subsequently, and that it is still more emphatically laid down 
in tho Memorandum of 26th September, as * a cardinal point and first con- 
dition of any sound and regular system of finance..’. 

The principle thns authoritatively and conclusively established is, * That 
appropriation of revenue in every case should, without exception, rest on a 
Legal Enactment, and in no ease on a simple instruction of the Secretary of 
State.’ 
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Tkero is no question, therefore, as to the principle that it is the oonstitu- 
tional and proper function of the Legislative Council to control the whole 
expenditure of the colony, military as well as civil. 

Her Majesty’s Government haviag laid down this principle, it would seem 
superfluous to question whether or not the Council had the right to exercise 
its own proper function ! The fact that it is a function and duty miikos 
it 9, right. The laying down of the principle established the right j and Earl 
Orey distinctly stated it os a right, though he afterwards admitted it had not 
been the practice. 

The only reason why the Legislative Council has not exercised, its right, 
is because Earl Grey and his successors in office have over since, in diroot 
violation of the principle they themselves laid down, persisted in keeping up 
the practice, described as so highly objectionable and irregular, of making 
the appropriation of our rovonue for military expenditure on their own simple 
order. We have thus been deprived of on? rights by tho interposition of 
those very authorities who established them. 

Tho right has in fact been ours, at least since 1848, but Her Majesty's 
Ministers have super^ieded it, doing by thoir own simple order what they 
declare to be the function of tho Legislative Council. 

At length, however, after numerous appeals from tho colony, it^as been 
decided to give effect to the * just and sound principle,' an^l Her Majesty's 
pleasui’e on the subject has been made known to us in the Despatch and 
Memorandum of 26th September. 

Seeing how long we have been deprived of a constitutional right admitted 
and established sixteen years ago, we might roasonftbly have expected it 
would at length have been graciously and unreservedly conceded, whereas it 
is offered only on conditions. We are in fact to purchase it, and the price 
demanded for its enjoyment in name is no less than its renunciation in fact. 
The Council is first to pledge itself to tho full amount of tho demand of 
the Secretary of State as the condition of afterwards enjoying tho liberty of 
inquiiing what that sum ought to have been. We may at length exorcise 
our constitutional functions and settle this financial matter for ourselves, 
butmot until we have adopted tho setUemont unoonstitutionolly made for us 
by the Secretary of State, which seems to us like offering a man a trial on 
condition of his first signing his sentence. 

Such a proposal we deem nnworthy and humiliating ; and, if imposed upon 
the colony, it must bo on the sole responsibility of tbe servants of Her 
Majesty's Government, and not of the Council. Had Her Majesty been 
pleased to confer on tho Council that control which her own Ministers 
declare to be tho ' first condition of any just and sound gondition of finance,’ 
we should have been ready to discharge onr duty with all Myalty, faithfulness 
and liberality ; bat, as independent members, wo ore not prepared to accede 
to the humiliating conditions imposed. 

Apart from tho right which flows from the principle laid down, viz., that 
the finances of the colony should he dealt with by the Legislative Council, 
Earl Grey's Despatch of 1848 is explicit as to the way in which both the 
eivil and military establishm^ts were to be provided for, namely, by an 
inquiry of the Legislative Council to define the requirements of those 
igamrioes j and, whilst directing that the Goremor of that period should at 
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once institute an inquiry as iegarde^ the * whole of the fixed establishments 
in all their detail/ His Lordship stated that the military establishment 
would call for his *Bpeeud attention/ In pursuance of this order, the 
oivU establishments were liberally provided for by the Legislativo Council, 
and we firmly believe that the military expenditure would then, or at any 
time since, have been provided for by the like means in an equally liberal 
manner. 

Assuming, however, that wo could accede to the terms imposed by the 
Secretary of State, it is by no means certain that the Legislative Council 
would be allowed to enjoy the privilege of inquiry oven after agreeing to the 
unreasonable conditions demanded; for Her Majesty's Minister expressly 
roservos to himself the choice of submitting the enquiry to a Goimvission, and 
does not plodgo himself to give it certainly to the Legislative Council at all. 

The position of the colony in regard to its Military expenditure would 
therefore bo worse after tko passing of the proposed bill than it is at 
present. For sixteen years wo have waited for the promised Despatch on the 
subject ; and if this bill were passed wo know not how long we might have 
to wait for the promised inquiry. , 

Further, although the principle to which Her Majesty's Government have 
now decided to give effect, is ' that appropiiation of revenue in €vet*y case 
should, without exception, rest upon a Legislative enactment, and in no 
cose on simple instruction of the Secretary of State,' (vide memo, 
clause 29) yet we find by clause 33 of the same document that Her Majesty's 
Government nevertheless reserve &lo right of future demands upon the, 
colony. In other T^rds they reserve in one clause what they have 
expressly relinquished in another, and the very terms they offer iie are im 
direct violation of tli^e principles they have themselves laid doiv7i. 

It is upon such uncertain and partisl concessions that we are expected to 
cancel the deliberate vote of last session. 

Secondly. ^Respecting the liability of the Colony in regard to its Military 
expenditure we, as members of the Legislative Council, have ever expressed 
OUT sincere and earnest desire to meet that question in a fair and liberal 
spirit, and to contribute cheerfully whatevei* amount should, on a full and 
fair inquiry by the Council, be considered due by the colony. 

The action of Her Majesty’s Government does not seem to have been 
prompted by an equally fair spirit, but with a view to the relief of t\^e 
Imperial exchequer rather than to the welfare of tho colony or the demands 
of justice. 

We do not follow, nor attempt to answer, tho arguments by which the* 
Secretary of State attempts to show that our present forces could not be 
materially reduceJl, that tho whole of our Military expenditure should be 
paid by the colony, and that the establishments at Trincomalie are main- 
tained for local, not imperial purposes, because we are unwilling to antici- 
pate, by liny opinion of our own, or by any foregone conclusions, the result 
of the inquiry for which we have so long prayed. These, and all other ques- 
tions connected with the Military expenditure of the colony, ought to be 
fully investigated by the Legislative Cowncil, The opinion expressed on t^ese 
points in tbe memorandum of September 26tb, however, seem altogether 
at variance with tbe language of Harl Grey's Bespatob of July l7tb, 
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1864, wherein he aUndea to the groat importance of Ceylon os ‘ the key of 
the Indian Ocean and the great inaalar outpost of the British Empire in the 
East,’ and describes the harbour of Trincomalie os * the great reserve station 
of our military and naval forces in that quarter of the globe.’ 

We should have been glad if the Secretary of State, in quoting the opinion 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1861, to the effect 
* that the expense of the troops in Ceylon should be borne in a greater 
degree by the Colonial Treasury,* had also mentioned the grounds alleged 
for that opinion. It should be borne in mind that that Committee had not 
before them a correct statement of the actual proportion the colony did pay. 

We are at a loss to conceive why the Secretary of State should 
have thought it necessary to quote the opiniou of Mr. Dundas in 
1801, or the intention of Earl Bathurst in 1821, os bearing upon the present 
and future obligations of the colony. Wo fail to see what authority the 
mere opiyiions and intentions of those officers could have in the present state 
of the question. The former was an opinion offered just after the British 
had acquired possession of what was believed to be an El Dorado, from 
whose cinnamon groviis and fabulous riches golden harvests wore expected. 
The dreams of that period and its policy of extracting wealth from colonial 
possessions for imperial purposes have, in our opinion, a bearirg on the 
question at issue far different from tbot for wbicb they ore quoted. With 
the policy of that time wo associate in memoiy the loss of tlio noblest acqui- 
sition that was ever attached to the British Crown. It was an unwise and 
disastrous policy not to be imitated in tjiese times. 

Thirdly. — ^With regard to our financial position, tjio Secretary of State 
labours under serious misapprehension. So far from its being the fact that 
the ascertained surpluses have been realized ‘ after fully providing for the 
Civil establishment and for all the other services of a civil character, and 
after providing liberally for public works and improvements,’ the truth is 
that they have been produced, at the^ expense of the efficiency of nearly all 
the public departments of tho colony, by a culpable neglect of public works 
and by a generally parsimonious policy which has been universally stigma- 
tized and has brought the Govemraent to public censure. This policy, 
necessarily suicidal, has already begun to produce an effect on the revenue, 
for the Colonial Secretary in his place in Council has repeatedly and empha- 
tically declared during this session that there was already an end of surpluses, 
aUid he plainly indicated the probable increase of the export didies as neces- 
sary to meet tho already existing pledges of the Government, 
f Whilst those hoards of the revenue were accumulating, numerous applica- 
tions for important public works have been annually declined on tho ground 
that there wore * no funds.’ The Government, nnaUe to dispute the 
necessity for those works, could put forth no other plea for their non-execu- 
tion, and has not scrupled repeatedly and continually for years past to 
declare its inability to carry them out for wa/nt of funds. Further, when 
the order to reserve £30,000 as an additional Military contribution waff 
received, last year several votes for public works of urgent importanoo were 
Struck out of the estimates to provide for it. 

The state of the public roods has for some time been such as to cause 
universal complaint and to call for a committee of inquiry. 
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The Fublic Works Department has been redneed to suoh a state of ineffi- 
ciency that it conld not expend the votes of the Council, and a Select Com- 
mittee of the Council has been called upon to report upon the system under 
\7hich the votes for public works Avere expended. That report sufficiently 
proves the disorganization and disorder which have been caused by the 
parsimony of the last few -years. 

The police establishment is utterly inefficient, and it is questionable whether 
in its present state it does not rather promote than discourage crime. A 
committee has been appointed to investigate this department also. 

The Colombo Academy and QueGn*s College have for the same reason 
declined from a high state of efficiency and usefulness to a condition suoh as 
reflects disgi'ace on the colony. 

The Post Office bos also had its committee of inquiry, but as yot there 
have been no apparent results. We have good reason to believe that in this 
as in the other departments the cause of decay is the parsimony which has 
characterised the whole of that policy which the Secretary of State sooms 
to consider * admirable’ because it has supplied the fund by which ho now 
proposes to relieve the Iinperial exchequer. 

Whatever opinion may bo entertained of this * admirable management* by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it is universally condemned by those who are 
witnesses of its results, and it can truly be stated that there has not been 
for many years’ past any public measure so unanimously approved throughout 
the colony as the vote of censure ou the policy of that period which by an 
unprocodonted chance the unofficial ^nembers were able to pass in the present 
session of Council. , 

If, however, the state of our revenues were such that the Council conld 
reasonably caleulafe upon a surplus of revenue recurring year by year, the 
first claim upon such surplus would bo the remission of that extraordinary 
portion of our taxation which having been voluntarily undertaken for a 
specific purpose cannot in good faith^r justice bo levied any longer than it 
is required for that purpose. Until that remission has been made the 
revenue cannot justly be pledged for any new expenditure. 

lu considering the state of our finances and the amount of our revenues, 
it should be borne in mind that a very^arge proportion of the taxation of the 
colony is levied on the food of the people, and acts in direct discouragement 
of the cultivation of our staple product coffee, on which the export duty 
also presses heavily. • 

The fact that coffee has for some time been realizing extreme prices in the 
markets of the world, is the 8^)le ground of onr present prosperous condition# 
The same cause, however, which enables ns for the time to maintain a state of 
prosperity, is stimulating the extended production of coffee in othei coun- 
tries, and we may therefore confidently expect a reduction in the value of our 
staple and conseciuent decrease of our financial resources. 

On a fair and reasonable view of the financial condition of the colony, of 
its present requirements, and of its existing engagements, it would be highly 
inipropor to enter into any unnecessary pledges for the future. There is no 
reason to doubt the ability of the colony to meet aJl its engagements and to 
pay all necessary expenditure, civil and militaiy, but we cannot see the 
propriety of voting so vast a sum as is now demanded before the investiga- 
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tion w6 have so long prayed for has taken place, more espeoially as the 
demand has Heen made under an evident misapprehension of the true state 
of the colony and its finances. 

As members of your Honourable Council wo have ever preferred our 
, requests to Her Majesty’s Government with loyalty, respect and submission, 
and have invariabljr accompanied them with the sincere expression of the will- 
ingness of the colony to pay whatever sums should be found, aftp- a full en- 
quiry hij the Council, to be justly due for the military expenditure, and we 
feel disappointed and hurt by the tone and tenor of tho Memorandum and 
Despatch of 26th September, and by the circumstance that in granting tho 
inquiry the Secretary of State should have required us so to anticipate its 
results as to nullify its value. 

That the Legislative Council is so constituted, and tho obligation of its 
oflTicial members is such that it may become oujihis, as it has been on former 
occasions, a mere instrument in the hands of Her Majesty’s Secretory of State, 
and that it may bo made to pass measures which are repugnant to the con- 
victions of tho great majority of its members, are facts wo have often deeply 
deplored, but never before so much as now that a question of such vital import- 
ance is to bo brought to so unhappy an issue. Tho Colonial Logisljfture may, 
and no doubt will, lend its voice to pronounco tho will of Her Majesty’s 
Minister, and may thus give an ostensible sanction to the unprecedented 
claim now made upon our exchequer, but the violation of the right of the 
Council will not bo made less real or •onspicuous by tho semblance of con- 
stitutional form. • 

In tfcis juncture we believe we shall best serve tho interests of tho colony, 
discharge the duty we owe to the public and ourselves, and express our deep 
souse of the humiliation and injustice put upon tho Legislative Council by 
relinquishing our places therein and leaving it to the servants of the Crown 
to assume tho whole responsibility of carrying out an unjust and unconstitu- 
tional act ! 

Finally wo shall bo glad if your Honour will forward a copy of this letter 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for tho colonies for his information. 

We are, your honour’s 

obedient humble Servants, 

C. A. Lorenz, 

G, Wall, 

W. Thompson, 

J. Carper, 

J. Alwis, 

J. Eaton. 

The course adopted by the ui^officials was approved 
throughout the colony with striking unanimity : scarcely 
a single voice was raised against the propriety of the 
step taken. It was thought that the Government would 

.35 
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be forced into acquiescence with the policy advocated, as, 
without the unofficial members, the Council would not 
be properly constituted, and the money bills could not 
be passed. The Queen^s Advocate, however, was equal 
to the crisis. He advised the p.cting Governor that as 
Her Majesty the Queen had appointed the members, ohly 
Her Majesty could accept their resignations. Until such 
resignation was accepted they were still members, and 
that if they did not choose to attend meetings of Council 
that would not render the meetings faulty so long as a 
quorum was present General O'Brien accepted this 
advice, and the session was continued, as though nothing 
had happened, notices regarding the respective meetings 
and other papers being regularly sent to the gentlemen 
who had resigned. 

Mr. Morgan's action in this matter rendered him not 
a little unpopular, and h^u who had hitherto received 
from his countrymen and the island public generally, 
naught but good, high and well-deserved praise/ was 
now the subject of much severe and unjust comment. . 
How severe and unjustifiable comments in colonial news- 
papers can be only those know who have had experience 
of small communities in which there are race-questions 
to add bitterness to controversy. The Queen's Advocate, 
however, had fully thought out the subject, and believed 
he was acting only for the right in the .advice he gave 
and in the action he pursued. 

In May 1865, the despatch of the Secretary of State* 
on the resignation of the non-official members was 
received. The resignations were accepted, and argu- 
ments were used to combat what was urged in the letter 
in which the unofficials announced their decision. As 
the case of the unofficials has been given, it is but right 
to quote the reply of the Secretary of State, which was 
in the following terms 
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BESPATOH OF THE SECRETARY OP STATE ON THE SUBJECT 
OP THE •RESIGNATION OP THE UNOFFICIAL MEMBERS. 
Ceylon. 

Sejpa/rate. 

Downing Stbeet, 

27th 1865. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the despatch of the officer administering the 
Government, No. 265, dated the 80th November last, reporting the with- 
drawal from the Legislative Council of the six unofficial members (of whose 
letter to him, stating their reasons for this step, he encloses a copy,) in 
consequence of the instructions given by Her Majo8ty*B Government in 
reference to the military expenditure of the colony, and requesting instruc- 
tions on the legal questions which had^ arisen, as to the validity of the 
resignations of these gentlomen as convoyed to him, which he had declined 
to accept, and as to tho validity also of the ot'dinances passed on this and 
former occasions by a Legislative Council comprising tho required quorum 
of six, but with vacancies in its full number of fifteen. 

The legal questionstat issue are- disposed of by my despatch No. / I, of this 
date, and Her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 9th instant tmnsmiited 
with it. ^ I havo now to odd some observations on the letter referred to from 
the retiring members of Council. This letter may, I think^bc conveniently 
divided as follows : — 

(1.) It appears to maintain that every Colonial Minister for many years 
past has been acting in violation of an acknowledged right of the Legislative 
Council, by ordering payments from Ceylon revenflo without consulting 
that Council. 

This proposition turns upon an inteipretation of a despatch of Lord Grey, 
which does not appear to me to bo correct. 

That despatch laid down the principle as one which it was desirable to 
adopt', and which I have proposed, on certain conditions, to establish. It 
does not admit an already existing practice, or an already established right. 

(2.) That, for tho same reason, the present attempt of Her Majesty’s 
Government to stipulate conditions, before allowing tho exercise of the right, 
is a violation of justice. To which there is the same answer. Conditions 
were stipulated, not for the exercise of an acknowledged right, but for the 
introduction of a practice which was acknowledged to be sound in principle ; 
viz., appropriation by law instead of by despatch. 

(8.) That the condition required by Her Majesty’s Government is un- 

(1) Tho despatch and order justified the action of i;he local Government, 
and declared that thoif legislation was proper and in due ft)rm. The Queen’s 
Advocate’s opinion that the resiraations of the unofficial members, having 
proceeded from the^ Queen, could only be accepted by Her Majesty, was, I 
am infoimed, described as correct ; but to make assurance doubly sure the 
order in Council legalised the measures passed by the * maimed’ Legislature, 
I have not been able to see the despatch and order, my absence from Ceylon, 
whilst this work was written and in course of pubbeation, precluding my 
consultation -of authorities on this and other moot points, upon doubtful 
matters I have ventured a conjecture, founded upon circumstances and colla- 
teral evidence ; this has been done in all cases where absolute proof was 
unattainable,— W m. D. 
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roasonablfi, inasmu<^ as ifc calls upon the Ootuic^l, fiFsi to vote the fall 
amount demanded by the Secretary of State, and gives them the liberty of 
inquiring afterwards what that demand should have been — a proposal which 
the retiring members consider to be unworthy and humiliating. 

It is true that Her Majesty’s Government have called for on increased 
contributi^on of thirty-fivo thousand pounds a year, ot thereabouts, in 
anticipation of the enquiry. But it must be recollected under what circum- 
stances this has been done. Her Majesty’s Government had before them 
the resolution adopted by the committee of the House of Commons in 1861, 
which was also the undoubted view of the House at large, ^ that the expense 
of the troops in Ceylon should be in a greater degree borne by the Colonial 
Treasury.’ They also had before them the facts, on the one hand, that 
Parliament was voting money at the rate of one hundred thousand pounds a 
year, or not far from it, on Ceylon military accounts, by far the gi’oater part 
of which expenditure would gontinue to be necessary for local requiroments, 
after making every reduction to which enquiry could be at all expected to 
lead ; and, on the other hand, that the colony was realizing, year after year, 
a surplus revenue to fully the amount thus annually voted by Parliament 
to tho present time. Certainly Her Majesty’s Government did not antici- 
pate that^ their proposal would be esteemed otherwise than moderate, when 
they limited it, ponding tho institution of the enquiry, to the application of 
about a third part of the ascertained surplus, in relief of charges on tho 
imperial exchequer of a far greater amount. There will stiU remain a large 
field for the enquiry which is to be^jonducted by Colonial in conjunction 
with Imperial authorities ; while I need scarcely repeat that oil future 
appropriations of revenue, whether to military or civil purposes, will rest 
upon ordinance of Council and not upon executive acts. ^ 

(4.) That Her Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves liberty to 
entrust the promised enquiry to a commission, rather than to a committee 
of the Legislative Council. 

I have to observe that Her Majesty’s Government reserved the alternative, 
in order that tho enquiry might take that form which, on further consider- 
ation, might appear ipost convenient, and most likely to give weight, in the 
colony and at Home, to the suggestions to result from it. You have been 
informed, by my Despatch No. 70 of this date, of the reasons which now 
lead Her Majesty’s Government to prefer a commission. 

(6.) That the Home Government reserve, in paragraph 33 of the Memo- 
randum on Ceylon military expenditure, the very right to make future 
* demands’ on the colony which they hod abandoned in paragraph 29. c 

(1) This promise was kept to the ear, but broken to the hope. Whilst 
Lord Carnarvon wds Secrota^ of State for the Coloilios — 1874 ro 1878 — the 
hand of tho oolonj in financial matters was forced more than once. Tho 
colony was committed to expenditure in the same way as the House of Com- 
mons was recently compelled to sanction Government arrangements in the 
matter of the conveyance of the Indian Expeditionary Force to Malta ■without 
leave Wing first asked for and obtained. . W hen the members of tho coloni^ 
legislature complained, they were told that an ordinance woiild be laid 
before them, providing for the expenditure. But their action was fettered, 
and tho officials were compelled to vote against their judgment. A reference 
to tho Ceylon Hansard for particulars of tho debate on the Creasy Pension 
would show the manner in which Mr. Cardwell’s successors kept this pro- 
mise.— W m. D. 
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Tins is perhaps a misapprehension of the ‘ domands’ meant in the para- 
graph referred^ to, which, of course, are demands for legislative votes or 
enactments— not demands for money without vote of the legislature (the 
practice to be given up.) 

(6.) That the surplus of £100,000 a year relied on as justifying, among- 
other reasons, thfe demand for increased contribution, is not a real surplus 
but merely the result of the late Gkivemor’s * parsimonious policy f* destroy- 
ing the efficiency of the Public Departments and ‘culpably neglecting 
.Public Works.* 

The Minute of the Executive Council annexed to the despatch under 
acknowledgment disposes sufficiently of the complaints made os to the depart- 
ments particularly referred to by the retiring members. I have, however, 
some more general observations to make, looking at the total expondituro 
for civil establishments in Ceylon. 

This expenditure in 18C0, in the latter part of which year Sir C. 
MacOarthy assumed the Government previously held by Sir H. Ward, 
lunounted to two hundred and forty-five thousand, throe hundred and thirty- 
one pounds (£245,331.) 

In 1863, the last y^far for which returns have reached this department, it 
stood at £246,581. The complaint to be met must therefore bo, not that 
this class of expenditure has been reduced, but that it has not been 
increased. Now it appears that Sir H. Ward, towards the elefeo of his govern- 
ment, viz., in the years 1858-9, made a very general, and, it will not, I think, 
be disputed, a liberal increase of civS establishment charges, raising tho 
total expenditure on this head from £205,765, in 1858, to £245,381, os 
already stated in 1860. I understand that Sir C. MacCarthy considered 
that this large increase, at the present time scarcely five years old, ought to 
carry the colony on for some years without much further addition. I have 
no reason to question the soundness of that opinion, or to believe that the 
Ceylon public departments, as a whole, were conducted otherwise than very 
efficiently under Sir C. MacCarthy. 

As regards tho alleged neglect of Public Works, I may refer to tho answer 
made by Sir C. MacCarthy in 1863, when tho complaint of neglect of Public 
Works was mode before, in a memorial from the Planters’ Association. 
* The largo and unprecedented votes,’ ho says, * which, owing to tho 
elasticity of the revenue, and general prosperity of the country, I have been 
enabled to propose and carry for useful Public Works,’ * * * ‘forma 
sufficient reply to the insinuation,* • # * ‘that there has boon any 
• stinting of expenditure on this head.’ This is fully borne out by tho pre- 
sent Minute of the Executive Council, who state that it will bo seen, from 
returns wfth they annex, ‘that the outlay on roods* and public works 
has been liberal and may almost be called excessive.* It is shown that 
upwards of half a million has been spent on public works in tho four years, 
1860 to 1863, (independent of the sums contributed from revenue to tho 
Eailway,) or about onc-sixth of tho total revenue collected, exclusive of the 
export duties, (set apart for the Railway.) 

You will be aware that Major General O’Brien, while administering the 
Government, condemned strongly the state of repair of certain roads and 
buildings, in a collection of notes of a tour which he made public in the 
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colony. It is obvious that the state of this or that rood or building cannot 
sdfect the question of the liberal character of the total appropriations of 
Tevenne to Public Works. It will, however, be your duty to enquire into 
the matters complained of by the Major-General with the officers of the 
Public Works Departments, from whom he has not, I believe, transmitted 
any report on the subject j and I have no doubt that you will bo able to put 
any defective works into proper order, from the funds at your disposal. 

On the above grounds, 1 adhore to the opinion expressed in the Colonial 
Office Memorandum of September lost, that the actual rate of expenditure, 
whether for civil establishments or for Public Works, might bo considered 
of a sufficient and liberal character with reference to the revenue obtained 
and the roquiromenta oithe colony ; but you will recollect that the proposals 
of Hoi* Majesty’s Govomment left a considerable portion of the assumed 
surplus of JBlOOjOOO a yeai-, viz., about £30,000 a year, available for any pur- 
poses to which the Local /government might desire to apply it, — as for 
instance, to increase of establishments, or of outlay on Public Works. 

(7.) That if a suiplus revenue is really available, it ought, ‘ in justice and 
good faith,* to bo devoted to taking off the export duties (which chiefly fall 
on coffee) and not to military expenditnre. 

I am uflable to find any ground for any complaint of injustice or ‘ broach 
of faith* on this head. It appears that the export duties were imposed in 
the year 1856, to enable the Local Government to give the required guaran- 
tee to the ‘ Ceylon Railway Company,* the then state of the revenue not 
admitting of this without some addittenal tax j and no particular duration was 
assigned to the duties^ which were emicted as if permanently. In 1861, when 
the Company was paid off and the Railway recommenced as a Gove^meut 
work, a plan was proposed by a select committee of the Legislative Council 
(in a report signed by several unofficial members) and adopted by the 
Council, for providing the necessary funds, partly from the export duties, 
partly from an annual contribution of £25,000 from general revenue, and 
the rest by issue of debentures, which again were to be paid off by the year 
1881, according to this plan, by continuing the export duties and annual 
contribution of £25,000 to that date. This plan the Legislativo Council, in 
1862, wished to modify, by reducing the annual contribution to £20,000, 
leaving the export duties and rest of the plan much as before. 

My predecessor, the Duke of Newcastle, confirmed the plan as regarded 
the retention of the export duties, but proposed the substitution of a round 
sum from balances at once, and a somewhat larger annual contribution 
during construction, for the contribution of £20,000 a year, from first to last, • 
proposed by the Coui^cil. This modified plan, which was assumed in the 
Memorandum as past of the data for calculating the surplus bailable for 
military expenditure, and which has been carried out by an lordinanoe 
of tho Legislative Council received a short time since from Ceylon, involved 
the retention of the export duties to the year 1870. There has therefore 
been no retention of these duties proposed in connexion with the settlement 
of military expenditure, beyond what was considered reasonable by the 
committoo of tho Legislative Council of 1861; and whatever charge has 
boon directed, by instructions from Her Majesty's Government, in the appor- 
tionment of the burden of the railway enterprise, made by that committee. 
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between th6 export duties, falling chiefly on the Coffee Planters, who will 
benefit more t'ban any other class by the railway, and the general revenue, 
has clearly amounted to a transfer of some port of the burden to the latter. 
If it was deliberately decided in 1861, that the Coffee Planters could be fairly 
called on to bear the duties till 1881, as their special contribution to a work 
by which they will be specially benefited, I see nothing in the fact of a general 
surplus of revenue having been since realized, to make it unfair to adhere to 
that apportionment of the burden. 

I have only further to observe that it was open to the retiring Councillors 
to have urged in the Council the various arguments which they have put 
forward in their letter. Their opinions would have been considered with 
the respect they would have deserved, and a discussion in Council would 
either have established, on all points, the justice of the proposals contained 
in the Memorandum, or would have suggested to Her Majesty’s Government 
any reasonable alterations in thorn. Her Ma.jesty has been advised to 
accede to their wish to leave the Council, and their names are accordingly 
not re-inserted in the Royal Instructions addressed to yon on youv appoint- 
ment to the Government of the colony. Yon are authorised to give the 
present despatch any publicity which you may think desirable. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Cardwell. 

Governor Sir H. Robinson, 

&c. &c. dec* ^ ^ 

Meantime opinion in tlie island had hoidn growing, and 
it waafinally resolved to establish a Ceylon League/ the 


(1) Ceylon readers will be interested in the following extract from the 
list of subscribers to the League Fund : — 


Original League BuLscription List, 



£. 

s. 

d. 


£, 

s. 

d. 

George Wall ... 

.. 26 

0 

0 

G. W. Rudd 

.. 10 

0 

0 

0. A. Lorenz ... 

25 

0 

0 

C. Tatbom 

... 10 

0 

0 

Wm. Thompson 

,. 26 

0 

0 

W. Carry 

2 

2 

0 

J, Capper 

.. 25 

0 

0 

L. Joseph 

1 

1 

0 

J, Alwis 

.. 25 

0 

0 

A. R. DundtiiS ... 

.. 5 

0 

0 

T. White 

.. 10 

0 

0 

George Hudson 

1 

1 

0 

Binuy Scott 

.. 10 

0 

0 

E. Jeffries 

.. 6 

0 

0 

C. L. Ferdinands 

.. 10 

0 

0 

James Irvine 

... 6 

0 

0 

0. Buchanan 

.. 10 

0 

0 

M. P. Schmidt . . . 

... 10 

0 

0 

W. Rose 

. 10 

0 

0 

A. H. Fryer ... 

.. 1 

1 

0 

G. L-Willisins .. 

6 

0 

0 

E. Nanny Tamby« 

... 25 

0 

0 

W, W. Mitchell 

.. 10 

0 

0 

F. W. Willisforci 

2 

0 

0 

R. Crowe 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Charles Byrde ... 

2 

0 

0 

J. S. Armitage... 

. 25 

0 

0 

Osseu Lebbo Maricar 

. 10 10 

0 

F. H. Kelson ., 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Cowasjee Eduljeo 

.. 16 

0 

0 

S. T. Richmond 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Philip Perera . . 

.. 10 10 

0 

P. Maokwood ... 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Framjee Bikajeo 

... 10 10 

0 

A. M. Ferguson 

6 

0 

0 

P. DeSaram 

... 1 

1 

0 

H, T. Armitage 

.. 20 

0 

0 

Keppel Jones 

2 

2 

0 

J. P. Green 

.. 10 

0 

0 

W. RoUo _ 

2 

0 

0 

Donald MacGregor 

5 

0 

0 

J. G. Jayitilleke 

4 

4 0 

John Lamb 

5 

0 

0 

J. Robeira 

... 3 

8 

0 
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chief object of which should be strive to secure, an equality 
of votes in Council. The unoflSoial members issued a 
manifesto, in which they said : — ^ The organs of public 
opinion in the colony unanimously approved of the con- 
duct of the unofficial members. Public meetings were 
held for that purpose, and memorials from all parts of 
the colony were sent to the Secretary of State, praying 
that the royal assent might be withheld, and the bill 
kept in abeyance, until the result of the inquiry should 
be known. It was hoped, even at that late stage of the 
proceeding, that, when Her Majesty^s Government should 





s. 

d. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

n. C. iVinarasiubo 


3 

3 

0 

W. Murray V. 

1 

0 

0 

J. U. T^'uiiekoou 


4 

4 

0 

James Bonuison 

1 

0 

0 

•J. M. L. Moonamalb 


3 

3 

0 

D. MacGregor . . 

1 

0 

0 

J. A. Forbes 


3 

3 

0 

D. J. MacGregor 

1 

0 

0 

F. Wingate 


2 

2 

0 

F. P. Murray . 

1 

0 

0 

W. W.Wynn ... 


2 

2 

0 

G. M. Skelton .. 

1 

0 

0 

T. Hayloy 


5 

0 


W. Northway .. 

2 

0 

0 

W. Bisset 


2 

0 

0 

C. W. Vanderwall 

2 

0 

0 

J. White t 


2 

0 

0 

Edward On* 

2 

0 

0 

E. M. Rossiter .. 


2 

0 

0 

H. F. Stephen ... 

1 

0 

0 

T. Hudson 


10 

0 

0 

T. W. Francko . . . 


0 

0 

B. Grindrod 


5 

0 

0 

R. L. Vauburon 

i 

0 

0 

J. S. Findlay ... 


3 

3 

0 

G. Heppenstall... 

1 

0 

0 

F. S. Tbomasz ... 


5 

5 

0 

S. Fonseka 

1 

0 

0 

A. A. Mortimer 


20 

0 

0 

P. Daniel 

1 

0 

0 

B. Dodsworth ... 


10 

0 

0 

G. A. Dharmaratna 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas Gray .. 


3 

0 

0 

0. Jayosingho ... 

1 

0 

0 

J. Northway ... 


5 

0 

0 

A. De Alwis ... 

0 10 

0 

W. Davidson 


2 

2 

0 

J. F. Giffenns ... 

0 10 

0 

W. A. Swann ... 


3 

0 

0 

P. D. MUlie ... 

5 

0 

0 

A. Grant 


2 

0 

0 

W. A. Lyford ... 

0 10 

0 

P. Macrae 


2 

10 

0 

R. D. David 

0 

5 

0 

F. Mackelvio . . 


2 

0 

0 

A. Fraser 

2 

0 

0 

F. Palmer 


1 

0 

0 

S. Fielder 

1 

0 

0 

James Grant 


1 

0 

0 

F. W. Horsford 

2 

2 

0 

James Anton . . . 


1 

0 

0 

T. Naughten ... 

1 

0 

0 

Charles Moir ... 


2 

0 

0 

E. G. Loporly ... 

2 

0 


W. Ross ... 


2 

0 

0 

J. S. Alston 

2 

2 

0 

John Baker ... * 


2 

0 

0 

A. H. Baillie 

2 

2 

0 

R. Dawson 


10 

0 

0 

Channiug Esdaile 

2 

2 

0 

J. A. Bell 


5 

0 

0 

John Re^ 

1 

1 

0 

N. Cooke 


2 

2 

0 

James Mitchell. . 

1 

1 

0 

C. E. Corea 


2 

2 

0 

E. Holland 

2 

2 

0 

P. Jayowardene 


2 

2 

0 

C.'H. Alston ... 

2 

2 

0 

C. Jayowai'dene 


2 

2 

0 

R. W. Jenkins ... 

2 

2 

0 

James Ball 


1 

1 

0 

A. Davidson ... 

2 

2 

0 

D. D. Dabrew ... 

... 

1 

1 

0 





H. Dabrew 


0 10 

6 





A. Sinclair 


1 

0 

0 



16 

G 

A. C. Imlab 


1 

0 

0 
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have learned the unanimous feeling of the colonists, and 
have been informed of the condition of the public works 
and departments, they might have paused before giving 
full effect to the extreme measure they had taken. The 
answer to the loyal addresses and earnest petition of the 
public, has but just reached the colony, in the form of a 
despatch, which not only announces the ratification of 
the obnoxious bill, but, as if to make the defiance of public 
opinion more marked, an order in Council is therein pro- 
mulgated to legalize the act of the official members, and 
to give thorn power to enact measures in future, wholly 
irrespective of the unofficial element. 

' How striking the contrast between this conduct and 
that of Lord GrOy in 1 848 ! That nobleman, on the repre- 
sentation of a single unofficial member of the Council, 
admitted the right of the colony to vote its own supplies, 
and immediately established the practice, as regarded 
the civil expenditure, promising the same control over 
the military votes so soon as an inquiry should have 
determined certain essential matters in reference thereto. 
His successor, appealed to by not one member alone, but 
by a unanimous Council and public, in repeated prayers, 
did not deign an acknowledgment for several years, and 
when he did reply, it was only to deny the exercise of a 
right which he admitted they possessed. The right of 
the Council was equally admitted by both Ministers, but 
it was put ill force by the one and violated by the other . 
The one established the practice of voting the supplies 
by the Council, the other set the example of over-ruling 
those votes, and of legalizing the proce(!dyigs of a defec- 
tive and irregular Council.^ 

Speaking of the Home Government, they continued : — 
^ They regard the colonies as unprofitable and burdensome, 
and treat them accordingly. They are intent only on what 
they can exact from them, and if we are to obtain justice, 
it must be by reliance on ourselves. Even in Parliament 

36 
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it would seem that a complaint from a colony has little 
chance of attracting attention, unless it could be made 
subservient to some party movement. Even in that 
/ quarter, we can secure a hearing only by persevering 
agitation, and by advocating our own cause/ 

They proceeded : — ^ Henceforth, we must trust to our- 
selves. Our hope is in agitation, a never-failing agency 
which has prevailed wherever it has been constitutionally 
and perseveringly applied. We have tried every avail- 
able means of obtaining justice, and, though we have 
asked for nothing but what it is admitted wo ought to 
have, and what has been actually promised, our repre- 
sentations to Her Majesty^s Ministers, our appeals to the 
mother- country, and our addresses to the throne, have 
been in vain, and we have been not only disappointed, 
but wronged.^ ♦ 

Further on in their manifesto they said : — ^ The time 
has thus arrived, when the ^colony must either defend its 
rights or become unworthy to enjoy them. If we endure 
in silence and supineness the treatment we have lately 
experienced from tho authorities, both here and at home, 
we shall deserve the degradation to which we have been 
subjected, and such further humiliations as maybe imposed 
upon us. Every one who is alive to the importance 
of the present crisis, and who has energy and independ- 
ence to act for himself, however deeply he may be engaged 
in his own avocations, should unite to agitate for a 
Council such as could not be compelled to reverse its own 
acts and pass measures repugnant to tho opinions and * 
principles of its members. 

^ The public, no longer represented in Council, having 
no more hope in appeals to the .Home Government, suf- 
fering "from severe inflictions, and sensible of serious 
encroachments on their rights, must now unite to have 
themselves represented ; and they must organize a con- 
stitutional resistance to the invasion of their privileges 
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and a defence of their rights. It is proposed^ for this 
end/ to form a political League^ to watch the proceedings 
of the newly-constituted Council, and the Military Com- 
mission, and to agitate for such measures as may be 
deemed essential to the security of the constitutional 
rights of the colony. 

^ It is proposed that the business of the League should 
be carried on by a central Council in Colombo, and com- 
mittees throughout the country. Eventually, an agency 
in London may also be established, and a machinery will 
thus be organized for systematic agitation. One of the 
first objects contemplated is the publication of the pro- 
ceedings on the military question, with all the documents 
relating thereto, for distribution to members of Parlia- 
ment and persons of influence in Britain and her colonies. 
The inefficiency of the Government departm^ts, and the 
grievances of the public, will be effectually exposed in 
such a manner as to attract attention and challenge 
inquiry. To carry on the business of tlie League, and to 
give publicity to their proceedings, there will necessarily 
bo some expense j and consequently an annual subscrip- 
tion will have to be paid by the members, the amount of 
which will have to be determined hereafter. 

' To the League we pledge ourselves, and we confidently 
hope that it will comprise all those public bodies who 
represent the capital and enterprise of the country, and 
every loyal individual who loves liberty and respects 
himself.^ 

Once established the League worked vigorously, held 
meetings, and formed branches in the sihajler towns, and 
prepared, through a Committee in London, for a cam- 
paign in the House of Commons. Meanwhile a new 
Governor had been nominated, — Sir Hercules G. R. 
Robinson, Governor of Hong-Kong. 

The versatile genius of Mr. Lorenz has left on record 
interesting reminiscences of this period. In a little 
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roltmae— emiclied with clever thambiiail sketches of the 
members of Coimcil — entitled * The Christmas Debates* of 
the island of Oeyl)on 4 from the time of the earliest records 
extant down to the present period ; with numerous 
sketches of the principal speakers, songsters, and silent 
members : published by authority,’ he makes frequent 
reference to the action of the unofficial members. When 
the time came for the sitting of Christmas Eve 1864 to 

* 

(1) The following is an exact copy of the preface 
.PREFACE. 


Anno 29 et 80. VICT. c, i. 


An Act to amend and consolidate the Christmas Debates of the Isla/nd of 
GeyloUf from the earliest period to the present time. 


Whereas xt has been very wisely saggested that the Christmas Bebates of 
Ceylon snonld no longer remain buried in the 
Preamble. ^ obscurity of ancient files of Colonial Newspapers ; 

and that the present is the most appropriate 
season for republishing them : IT IS THEREFORE ENACTED by the 
Editor of the DxwmAner^ by and with the consent of his Executive Council^ 
as follows : 


Short Title. 


1. THIS ACT may be cited for all purposes, 
sprite Act of 1866.*^ 


2. THIS ACT shall come into operation on 
Conunencoment. Saturday, the twenty-second day of December 
1866, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

3. THIS ACT shall and may be published and sold by John Maitland 

& Co. of Chatham Street, Colombo, at or for the 
Publication. price of Ten Shillings and Six Pence for each 

copy. And every person pretending or presum- 
ing to offer a smaller sum for the eame, or claiming the benefit of a presenta-^ 
tion-copy, shall be liable to a penalty of One Pound (of Tartar Emetic,— to 
be drui^ on the premises.) 

4. THE Debates in the Schedule (A) hereunto annexed, are, and they 

. , are hereby declared to be, The Christmas Debates 

Enaoting Clause. * of C^lon ; anj^hing in the Roman-Dutoh Laws, 
the Kandyan Customs or The Mahomedau Code 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

5. THE Illustrations annexed to the said several Debates shall be 

deemed and construed to represent the person 
Illustrations. or persons, whom they are intended to represent, 

and no other. 


By Order of the Editor, 


Fbancis Fonseea, 

^Printer, - 
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begin, tbe Clerk of the Council refused to proceed with 
the reading of the Minutes, 'He would not read a 
single line/ he said, 'until the Council was properly 
constituted/ 'Six members,^ he added, 'had recently 
resigned; and it was preposterous to call this a Council/ 
The veracious record proceeds : — 

' The President said if that were all, the defect could be 
remedied at once. He had invited the six gentlemen to 
be present, and they had promised to come, though under 
protest, and on condition that the colony should pay for 
the champagne, and that the songs^ should be printed at 
the public expense. 

' About this time a loud noise was heard downstairs, a 
great rattling of ’steps, and loud laughter. Several voices 
seemed to be in altercation : — " You go in first,^^— " Not 
I/^— " Shove him from behind,^^ &c. The voices ceased, 
and the loud ring of a rupee falling on the ground was 
heard. Evidently the gentleftien below were tossing up, 
and the lot fell on Mr. Wall. 

'Mr. Wall was heard to say to the others, — "Now then, 
my boys, if you should see mo hesitate, or likely to turn 
round and run away, hold me tight, and don't let me.'' 

'The officials all rose as the six members entered. Mr. 
Thompson said he wished them all good evening, and 
hoped they wore pretty middling. The Colonial Secre- 
tary, speaking on behalf of the Government, said they 
were all pretty well, considering. Mr. Thompson said ho 
was very glad indeed to hear it. The Clerk of Council 
*here said that he was ready to read the Minutes. All 
the unofficials voted against the MinutcS being read.' 

In the Course of the debates that succeeded and after 
several clever songs had been sung, the following ingeni- 
ous parody of an idyll of Tennyson's was produced. The 
' extract from the poem' was read by the Clerk of the 
' Cpuncil, and was supposed to have been written by the 
Auditor-General, Mr. Pennefather. 
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— -Whea I exolaimed 

* Lorenz, of all men, you resign the Oonnoil !* * 

He, shaking his large head pathetically, 

Repeated, mattering—* Council, ounoil, ouncil*— * 

Again in dreamy whispers—* Conuoil, ounoil, ounoil.’ 

But Lorenz yearned to see us all again ; 

* If 1 might look on thoir dear forms again, 

And make a few more sketches !’ So the thought 
Haunted and bothered him, and drove him forth, 

At half i)ust one o'clock one Wodnosday, 

Hound by the Civil Medical Officer's office, 

Bonoath the stairs, whore we sit^legislating. 

Thoiice ho looked up, hiding behind a pillar. 

His dizzy head agai^^st its polished surface. 

There did a thovsand memories roll upon him. 

UuBjK‘.iIw'ablo fo/ madness— 

(Loud cries of no,* from Mr. Lorenz; and the 

Collector of Customs^ who was fast ffsleep, suddenly 
jumped up. The Clerk, however, proceeded :) 

, By and bye, 

The ruddy sboet of unused blotting-paper, 

Laid flat upon the semi-circular table, 

Allured him, as some hflf-seon rock 

Allures tfao Steamer Pearl, until she madly strikes 

Against it, and destroys a couple of passengers. 

Tho Council-chamber fronted on the street, 

The tiillost house in King Street ; and behind. 

By one steep passage leading gently onward 
Into a gni'deu near tho Printing office ; 

And in it throve a sickly CasuaHna, 

A Poinsiana Begia, and a Jack, 

And undoruoath the trees were rows of pots, 

Which held a few decaying HeZtofrupes, 

A recent gift of Williqm Ferguson's. 

Bnt Lorenz shunned the pots, and boldly climb'd 
Up by tho wall, behind tho Jack-tree. Thence 
That which ho might have shunned, if love of Art 
Had not compeUod him, Lorenz saw. 

For pen «ud ink and paper lay o' the table, 

And Rules and Begiflations : Instructions too, 

And several sots of Ordinances, 

And on the left hand of the Chairman b(^ 

Gibson, the * honorable friend’ of times gone-by. 

Stout, hearty, with huge rolls of double-chin ; 

And next to him his chief Crown-Law Adviser, 

A shorter but a more developed Corporation ; 

And from his hand dangled a length of ribbon 
.Rosy-red, wherewith they bound the colony. 
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Further, on either side the chair, he saw 
The ancient Treasurer and the Auditor, 

Albo the Agent of the Oontial Province, 

And then the Agent of the Western Province, 
Likewise the OnstoniB and Sui*vey or- General. 

Now when th* ex-inombcr, slyly f>ceping, saw 
11 is chair liis chair no more, hut hoii bly empty, 
And all the other unofficial chairs deserted, — 

And siw with bodily eyes the frightful coolness 
Of nin.(' officials legislating in Ihoir absence, 

And him, the Gonci*a,l, sitting in th« chair, 
Seivnoly putting quest ions to the ' oto ; 

Then he, though ho had rea»i tho lo( id papers — 
Because a comjdj seen affects r i iiioie 
Than comedies 1 iul in books n ujiU'. npt 
Fell staggcrel i and, holding 1 v > * ilirig red 
send a bio id a toirible si id of kiughtci, 
Whith, in one noment. like ili r)la‘‘^ t doom. 
Would h(^Kl <he Cknk of (Vhpk il np i gnm-tiei* 
Ifo, thin foie, tinning hoHly, lilip .ilhn f. 

Lest thi< hush iv*n should gi ito i.pon tho paper, 
And tiKing i jnecc v»t loolsi ip from his poikot/ 
De* igTit* I hlu'Li h, and drew and Khadod it, 

And sent it to the chief Cr-'wn-Law Advisor. 

But fcouie m dutain the sketch was Vandoyt’s. 


During tlio years under review events were proceed- 
ing quietly and comfortably as r(‘spects Mr, Morgan^rt 
personal affairs: a largo private practice iiddtMl to the 
emoluments of the Qiieen^s Advocate^a office serving to 
lift him above pre^ssirig cares and to provide for tho heavy 
expenditure entailed by tho education of two sous in 
England, 



CHAPTER VIIL 


EVENTFUL YEARS : EXCITING POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
EXPERIENCES. 

1865— 18C6. 

In i865, Sir Hercules Robinson became Governor of 
Ceylon. He landed in the island early in the year^ and 
Rpont n great part of the time prior to the opening of the 
sos.sionof the Legislative Council in September, in tra- 
velling about the island and making himself acquainted 
with its wants. Sir Hercules had a difficult task before 
him, as the League had been already formed and was 
detei'ininod upoi^ earnest agitation. At this time, nearly 
all the ability in the colony outside official ranks w<^re on 
the Leaguers membership. Notwithstanding, however, 
the general desire expressed for a reformed Council, the 
Governor did not find it impossible to induce six gentle- 
men representing four different races to occupy the 
vacant seats in Council. The Queon^s Advocate,' in 
whom Sir Hercules Robinson reposed great confidence 
from the moment he was* introduced to him, had much 
to say about the selection of the names of gentlemen wh6 
were eventually nominated to the Council. 

The session of 1 865 was noteworthy in many respects, 
and, in the proceedings recorded, the Queen^s Advocate 
took an important part. A reference to Mr. Morgan^s * 
shaip in the legislation of tho siicceoding years will be 
found rti tho particulars given later on of tho measures 
introduced by him during his fifteen years^ possession of 
high legislative office. Meanwhile the following passage, 
dated Friday, January 5th, 1866, may be quoted: — ^The 
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Legislative Council closed to-daj. I feel all the freshness 
of feeling which I experienced when a boy at the breaking*- 
up day in school* The work was heavy, the sense of 
responsibility with the new Governor and a new Council 
great, and I felt sorely borne down more than once. 
But I am thankful to say that I have had strength and 
ability given me to do my work to the satisfaction, I 
trust, of the Governor and the public. The session has 
been an eventful one. Several important measures have 
been passed. May the result be satisfactory.’ 

A.mong Mr. Morgan’s letters of that year is the follow- 
ing to the Governor, dated 16th December, 1865 : — ^ Your 
Excellency has doubtless read the article in the Observer 
on the report erf the sub-committee on the Postal Act. 
Apart from the motives imputed to us, we are therein 
charged with having propounded an unconstitutional 
doctrine when we expressed our opinion that, if the 
inconsistency as respects thfe rates upon books from 
England and books sent from one part^>f the island to 
the other must be put an end to, we would rather that 
the former was increased than that any reduction should 
be made in the latter. But the editor is quite wrong in 
his position. We cannot, it is tnie, alter EngUsh rates ; 
those for instance, to Galle, but we can impose any rates 
we please from Galle to other parts of this island, and 
that is all^fhe report meant to fay and does say. 

• ^ The 41 st clause of the ordinance bears on this point. It 
provides that admiralty packets should be delivered free 
*at the ports of call of the steamers. Thence to Trincomalie 
or elsewhere they must pay local postage. ^ A correspon- 
dence took place some time ago between Commodore Mon- 
tresm* and the Post Master General, which was referred 
to the Post Master General in England,, who decided 
against the Commodore and in the spirit of the 4l8t clause. 

'Your Excellency will excuse me for troubling you 
with this, but 1 feel it necessary to explain the fact as 

37 
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the observation referred to may otherwise^ convey an 
erroneous impression/ 

A good deal of interest was taken in the Municipalities 
Ordinance by which corporations (partly elective, and 
nominated to the remaining extent) were provided for the 
towns of Colombo, Kandy, and Galle, which measure was 
passed during the session of 1865. Fifteen years previously 
such a measure of self-government as is involved in these 
institutions was offered to the island, but rejected. Now 
it was accepted with much eagerness, and there were not 
wanting energetic reformers who saw in this ordinance 
the stepping-stone to privileges in regard to a Council of 
greater importance than a municipal assembly. In his 
diary for January 1866, Mr. Morgan ha*s left a descrip- 
tion of the first municipal elections in the colony. He 
wrote as follows : — 

*llth January, Thursday . — Busy with synod letter 
which I completed and took to Mr. Gibson about 4. 
He approved of' it. The excitement was great touching 
elections. G. A. told me that L. and myself came in for 
no end of abuse for advocating C.^s cause. One (he would 
give no name) charitably prophesied that I should be 
dead before the year is out. May he himself be spared 
long to see his prophecy falsified. It is a pity that the 
burghers should cany cla|S feeling so far. I think C. 
a better man than V. for tlje native interest. The burghers 
are predominant in the Pettah and should be duly repre* 
sented, and there are already four burghers, or rather 
will be, besides V. C. is bad as respects English, but his* 
general infonnation is great and his wealth, position and 
influence among natives, supreme. 

^ 12th January, Friday . — Election at Colpetty and Slave 
Island went off quietly, O. F. and Dr. W. having been 
elected for the places respectively. The Fort place was 
contested for. I did not wish to attend it, but kept myself 
within reach at the Colonial Secretary's Office if L. should 
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want me. .It went off with very great spirit, and V. was 
elected. The cheering was tremendous. The votes for 
L. 49, for A. 39. The military formed the majority of 
A.^s voters. After election, I retunied to the office and 
replied to several letters from the Colonial Secretary. 

^ About 5 p.m. an open air meeting was held in the 
Supreme Court yard in favour of J. A., L., H. D., C. F., 
and others addressed the voters.^ 

Jamiary . — Attended office and worked till late 
on reports in Elliott's cases. Was infonned that the 
Pettah election was proving a very sjbormy affair. I trust 
C. will be elected. St. Sebastian returned F. de S. Sea 
street was also severely contested for between B. D. and 
T. Went to congratulate the winner, T. 

* 1 'Uh January . — No church to-day. Heard of V! being 
elected for the Pettali by majority of 69. tilso elected 
as against E. D. T. called and was full of the election. 
N. called also to relate result ^f election.^ 

^ l^th January . — Exciting elections. Attended Cotan- 
nchina held in St. Thomas' school. It included Mutwal, 
and L. had offered himself as candidate. C. P. had got up 
arches and other decorations. The band of the 25th 
Regiment was in attendance. C. was to propose L., but 
it was found that his name was not on the list. So I pro- 
posed him, saying a few words to indicate that he was the 
man and none better. C. P. •seconded, and the motion 
was unanimously carried. The band struck up, and L. 
made a very neat speech. In the afternoon was the eloc- 
ution at the railway terminus. A. was for St. Sebastian, 
Ellepattoo having retired. A. assured fho electors that 
having examined the list, he was satisfiod that he was the 
best man for the post ! He went, with a flag, driven by 
Y. and harangued the crowd at his house in a very self- 
gratulatory speech, — so I heard, — and at night walked in 
a ridiculous procession with fiddles and tom-tom, shout- 
ing at and for himself ! L. was elected for Marandahn 
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against M. The latter would have been better, as (1), it 
was desirable to secure more Europeans in the Council; 
(2), the mercantile interest was not represented ; and (3), 
there are too many lawyers in the Council and too many 
burghers. L. is, however, a good man. 

^ 16^A January.’— 1 am getting anxious as to my health. 
Last Saturday I felt a sudden shooting pain on the left 
side of my head, which continued for about half an hour. 
On Monday as I was proposing L., I felt the same sensa- 
tion, and it went off in about an hour. Yesterday morn- 
ing it came on again« and lasted the whole day, shifting 
latterly to the back of the head. Must consult Anthonisz 
when he goes with me to Maplegam.^ 

Mr. Morgan experienced in full measure that sorest of 
all trials to parents in the East who wish to give their 
children thd advantages of English education, viz., sepa- 
ration at the most impressible period of life. His second 
son Owen was sent to England in the middle of 1865, and 
thenceforward, ^er seven years mail-day became an increas- 
ingly important feature in the father’s life. No mail 
steamer was allowed to leave without carrying letters to 
his boys, letters full of wise counsel and pleasing humour. 
In no aspect of his character does Mr. Morgan shew 
bettor than in his treatment of his sons, as evinced in the 
letters which he wrote to them — letters which have been 
preserved. The anxiety and love manifested in the fol- 
lowing communications will not need pointing out * 

* nth July, 1865.— I wrote a long letter to you on the 
11th, which was the advei-tised day of the French mail.* 
But I was gniefed to learn next day that the steamer 
would not wait for the Colombo letters. You will pro- 
bably receive that letter by the mail which brings you 
tbis, and, as I do not wish to tire you with long epistles 
when you must be fresh to London, and hardly recovered 
from the wonders of that mighty city, I will write 
shorter letter to-day. 



J^ATEBNAL ANXIETY AND ADVICE. 

^ You caunot imagine, my dear boy, in what a state of 
anxiety we are touching you. It seems a long time since 
you loft us, and we have not yet received any intelligence 
touching you. The French steamer arrived last Wed- 
nesday and I telegraphed to Galle to ascertain whether 
she had seen the Oolconda. No, she had not. When we 
went to England in 1858, we left Ceylon on the evening 
of the 19th and reached Aden on the night of the 29th. 
According to that calculation you should have reached 
Aden on the 15th (yesterday), and we sat wondering what 
you would be doing in that desolate-looking country. I 
hope you have enjoyed yourself there my boy — and that long 
ere you reached the ^ Portus Romanis,' you would have 
got over your soL-sickness and have become a good sailor. 

^ The house is still terribly desolate without you. ’ J. has 
taken your place at table on my right, but I often turn to 
it suddenly expecting to see the loved fonn that occupied 
it before. So when we get uf), do wo turn involuntarily 
towards the couch on which you slept, ifnd if we turn to 
the other side, we see Chancellor wagging his tail and 
looking about anxiously for his young master. Oh ! my 
dear Owen, if you but knew how anxiously your parents 
think of you and long for you, you will then feel seriously 
the responsibility which is yours, viz., to try to profit by 
the advantages which are now placed within your reach so 
as to prove equal to the expectations we cherish regard- 
ing you. Recollect, that you have already wasted much 
valuable time, and that you have not made so much pro- 
' gress in your studies as you might have made, that you 
will have to work hard to make up fop time mis-spont. 
Try by every means in your power to gain mental im- 
provement, and whilst you do so, do not neglect your 
physical improvement. Attend carefully to all that con- 
cerns your health, and see that nothing injures it. Avoid 
exposure to the cold ^ get over your repugnance to flannel 
and woollen stockings, for they are indispensable in a 
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cold country. But, above all things, attend njost to your 
spiritual improvement. Keep your heart pure and be 
meek ; always aim at that which is reasonable and just, 
and lovely and of good report; pray to God to give you 
a new heart, to deliver you from temptation, to enable 
you to avoid sin, and to love Him with all your heart and 
mind and soul and strength and to love your neighbours 
as yourself. Make prayer your great guard and comfort. 
In everything, small and great, seek God^s blessing by 
prayer, and if you do so with a proper mind, t>od will 
surely give all that is good for you ; study the Scriptures 
daily, for they can make you wise unto salvation. Your 
mother and sisters are writing to yon, and they will give 
you all the news of the place so that I will say no more, 
my deurost boy, than that we pray God daily for your 
good. May Ho bless you/ 

* 30th July 1865. — It is twenty-five days to-day since you 
left us and we have yet no •hidings of you. 1 expected a 
telegram from Bbrabay on the arrival of the Bombay stea- 
mer, but none has yet come. All this is trying and 
would distress us did we not feel that our dear boy is 
under the care of Him without whose knowledge not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground, and who will take care, of 
him and protect him and lead him on safely to his destin- 
ation. I trust that this is also your comfort, my son, and 
we cannot be too thankful fhat we have such a rich source 
of comfort to look to. Parting with those dear to one is 
painful ; it would be ten thousand times more so but 
for our having His promise, who hath said that He careth • 
for the sparrowe and will much more care for us : — the 
very thought that parent and child, though far away 
from each other, are^ still under the kindly care of 
the same Almighty Being, that, though they cannot 
see each other, they can both look to the same God and, 
in holding communion with Him, seem to hold com- 
munion with each other, is full of joy. Let our absence 
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then, my ^ear boy, be the means of drawing us nearer 
and nearer to God. Thanks be to Him, we haye our girls 
near us, and we are surrounded with comforts ; but our 
best treasures are away from us, and most true it is that 
where our treasure is there will the heart be also. How 
wretched should we feel if we were not comforted from on 
high, and if we did not believe, as we do, that the same All- 
seeing eye watches our treasures and ourselves and that 
He will, in His own good time, bring us together in happi- 
ness and love. Again and again, my dear Owen, I entreat 
of you to make religion your chief care. God says to you, 

My son, give me thy heart.^^ Give it to Him while the 
freshness of life is yours, devote yourself entirely to His 
service, and rest' assured that by doing so, you will secure 
to yourself happiness here and happiness hereafter. 

* The house is still very dull without you,*and I have 
over and over again, when I wanted a book or paper, been 
on the point of calling out Owen, but presently I 
feel that dear Owen is too far away to hoar mo. Chan- 
cellor, I am sure, still thinks of his young master, 
for he whines piteously in the morning first thing as 
he comes up to me wagging his tail, and all but say- 
ing, Where, oh I where is he He sleeps still in our 
room, but for the last day or two he lies on the entrance 
from your mother's dressing-room to the bed-room; 
he seems to like the cold cement of the floor, for the mat 
does not reach that place. King, Pearl, Tray, Jeddo, 
Emeu and Blacky are well, but Robert is ill and growing 
thin. The horses are all well ; we are trying to train the 
donkeys the Chilaw Moorman brought for you to go 
and fetch ice every morning, c^ie is attending to the 
poultry regularly, and we get me fresh e^s every 
morning for breakfast, not so large, though, perhaps, 
fresher than any you get where you are. I wrote to 
Shanghai and Australia for two dozen of fowls, so that 
we are likely to have a large collection of rare poultry by 
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the time you return. The Hendella bungalow is nearly 
finished, and it wiU be painted to-morrow. When we 
hear of your safe arrival, we will get up a house wanning 
there. I have named it Alibi Lodge, as I nieanto go 
to it whenever I want to establish an alibi and steal a 
holiday. We have not been to Gumbatille since Jrou left ; 
although I mean to do so one of these days. 1 have 
given C. notice to quit as he is of no use ; he does not 
seem to take care of the place. I shall give David^s 
brother charge of it. 

^ The servants arq all well. J. is sorry we did not 
send him with you, but I think we did right. It was 
time that you should have commenced to work for your- 
self, and the steward would have been sufficient for any 
little filing in which you wanted aid. Bob has some of 
your old shirts and coats, and ho sports one every day— 
seems quite proud of them, particularly of the pine- 
apple fibre coat which he •looks upon as silk. If you 
can get the cheap photographs for which they used to 
charge a few pence, send one to each of the servants ; 
they will be glad of it. 

^ We are all very well. * ♦ * I am afraid that 
you were not allowed to land at Aden and Malta, and 
that you would he hurried through Egypt, as we* see in 
the papers that there is cholera in all these places. I 
trust you will tell us in your letters who among the 
passengers were kind to you, and how the steward 
behaved, and what you gave him, and how long you suf- 
fered from sea-sickness, and how you enjoyed the^ 
voyage ? In {a(Jt a perfect diary as you kindly promised 
me in which everything is recorded from day to day. Do 
so, even after you reaw England. I asked Richard and 
the girls to follow this plan when they first went ; they 
promised but did not keep their promise. Let me see how 
you will act. 

^ I am busy preparing the ordinances for the next 
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session, — amongst others, a Mimicip«lity ordinance by 
which I hope to have Colombo made a })retty t()wn, 
lighted witl^ gas, supplied with springs and fountains 
and gai^dens and squares and parks. I will send you a 
copy of the ordinance. Do you want any of the Blue 
Books or Civil Lists ? 1 am afraid you will not have niiicli 
time to attend to tluiin or to make establish inents and 
apportion salaries as you used to dr>. 1 hope you will 
make a good use of your time, and study hard, so tliat 
yon may come out soon to carry out the grand schemes 
of improvement ^vhich you used to pi'ojoct.' 

The Municipal ordinance has dom^ mucli for Colombo, 
but, alas ! it has* not yet made? of < lie city the thing of 
beauty shadowt^d fortli in tlio abovt? h^ti-er. A few nifuiths 
later, Owen haviugbenm disappointed at some of Uie English 
cities, and having expressed bis disappointment in tlie 
emphatic language of youth, hi% father retorted " Perhaps, 
when you rcjturu you will call Colombo a Hasty hole. J^y 
that ti?nc, however, the Municipality will be in good work- 
ing order, the streets will be better ligli ted than London, 
and we shall have our parks and promenades and gardens.' 
The father had all the desire of the Scotch matron whos (3 
chief desire was that one of her sons should Svag his paw 
in the poolpitA In one letter to his sou Owen, Mr. Morgan 
says ; — ' Will you let me again, fnj dear boy, allow mo to 
express my hope that you may yet return to your first 
love,'' and follow the profession which you seemed bont 
tipon when very young ? I am afraid you are beginning 
to yearn after the flesh pots of Egypt, ' Mertjh^nts,' ' Engi- 
neers,' ^ President of Prince Albert Town,' ^ Indian Civil 
Service,' they are all nothing to the noble profta^sion of 
preaching the Gospel. Following it, you will be best 
able to fulfil the main object of life, promote God's glory 
here and the good of your fellow men. There are few 
things I desire more than to see one of my sons chap- 
lain of Trinity before 1 die and tp sit under his 

38 
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ministry. Then indeed shall I feel that I can depart 
ill poace.^^ 

Another letter trusts that ^by February next the 
'^rorios will be defeated and Gladstone at the head of 
affairs.^ As has been already stated, ‘ Mind you spend 
1^, 6d. in illuminations when this takes place/ is the 
counsel given to his son by the Radical who was chief Law 
Adviser to the Crown in Ceylon. 

1^ho year 186G was an interesting one in Mr. Morgan’s 
life, marked by many important events,' the narrative of 
which is the history of the colony. The voluminous 
diary kept during that and several successive years, 
funiishes much that is interesting and of value. 

' 22n(i January . — Went late to office and was busy the 
whole day with the answer in the Admiralty case. Heard 
of further jobs contemplated by the Municipal Council. 
I’ho sanitary sub-cornmitteo recommended that the 
sanitary officer should get £800 a year without; or £400 
with, private practice, — more than the Principal Civil 
Medical Officer for the whole island. And that the roads 
officer should get £600, 50 per cent, more than the sum the 
(iovorument now pay for the very work. Then there is my 
friend G. longing to get the Secretaryship with £500 
a year ! What a nest of corruption the Municipality is 
likely to prove 1’ 

^ 2Uh January. — Left*by the morning coach for Galle. 
Mr. P. spoke strongly of the evil done in the reckless 
advantage taken of the Partition Ordinance of 1844, by* 
sotting co-heirs against each other, buying the share of 
one and insisting on sale of the whole, Ac.* The con- 
sequence is that, whereas the mission station at B. 
w£t^ surrounded with natives owning small holdings, 
peacefully cultivating their lands and pursuing earnestness 

(0 The same resiulfs which followed the introdnetion of a aimilar Act m 
Ireland^ ivfter the fttmiiio, a? described by Hr. A. M. Sullivan, H.P., in his 
* Now Ireland’ were charactexistic of the Partition Ordinance ia Ceylon. 
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of industry, now they are driven away from their native 
soil, weaned from peaceful pursuits, and fast becoming 
demoralized in every respect. This confirms the view 1 
always took against the introduction of priraogeniinrt^ 
and the compulsory or legal discouragement of partition. 
If the happiness of the people be the ob;joct for us to 
strive at, that happiness is not attained by tho course 
indicated.^ 

^ 25th January . — Letters from Homo this morning tell 
mo that a telegram from John Whittard announces 
the death of Allan Drieberg at Cheltenham on tho I t tli 
January, after a few days illness from an attack of 
inflammation of. the lungs. Poor afflicted mother, her 
Clip is full even to overflowing ! God alono can coiisoh^ 
her; may she fly to him for solace, and may a merciful 
Providence enable her to see a smiling countonauco 
behind a frowning face. Thi^ affliction comes homo to 
us. Owen went with Allan, both in gpod health and 
promise. One has been taken and the other loft. Tho 
choice of the destroying angel might have been one of 
agony to us, but tho Father of all mercies has averted tho 
blow from our heads. Let Owen and wo take caro that 
it is not to cumber the ground that wo arc spared.’ 

' 26tk January , — ^We left forBaddegamma after fourand 
did not reach it till about eight. A. and F. V. accom- 
panied me. We found the re’st-houso nicely prepared 
for ns with white old decoration, &c., and, what was 
.better still, a capital dinner from de V. Wo left about two 
and went on to Nagodde, where a Singhalese man (a 
retired process server) had prepared a nice "tiffin for us. 
We left in half an hour and reached the village of Maple- 
gam shortly. At the limits of the village Singhalese m usic 
and men in grotesquedresses were waiting to welcome us; 
they continued their execrable music along the towing path 
till within three miles of our destination when we got 
out, of the boat and walked. Enjoyed our village walk 
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much through this densely populated, highly cultivated 
village, and got to the Vedahn Aratchy’s house prepared 
for our reception by seven. Dined and retired early to 
rest/ 

^27th January , — Up early, and walked about the 
grounds. Admired sunrise view of the hay-cock. Con- 
ceived project of colonizing some 1,000 acres of land 
at Hiniduwa, with small holdings of 25 acres each granted 
to young burghers willing to emigrate thither and estab- 
lish small farms. Great thing to wean thorn from their 
quill-driving proporvsity and encourage love for agricul- 
tural pursuits. Anthonsz and de Vos think favorably of 
project which must bo elaborated in Colombo. Bath 
in the river which wo enjoyed much, — after which com- 
mencod enquiry at eight. After breakfast went to tho 
scene of the alleged murder and resumed the enquiry. 
Much now light thrown on the matter from inspection. 
The effect of the enquiry will be good on tho native 
mind as showing that tho Government will keep faith 
with the people, however little they may deserve it, and 
that it will spare no pains or expense to ascertain truth. 
Closed at eight when we got into the boat and left Map- 
legam. Splendid run down to Baddegamma, current 
being with us. Reached the place at seven, but servants 
not having been sent beforehand, we could not dine till 
ten.’ ‘ 

^29th January , — Went to the office, but could not do 
more than write Overland letters. Propounded my plan^ 
for raising Albert Town” at Hiniduwa to H. Dias, 
who is favoiil-able and will join.’ 

It is matter for great regret that the scheme for 
i'stablishing a burgher agricultural colony with ^ Albert 
1’owu’ as its centre, was not cairied out. The idea, how- 
ever, was not forgotten : it was talked over again and ^gaip 
in after years, but want of capital and want of leisure 
prevented the scheme being tested by the principle which 
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Sir Hercules Eobinson about that period made immortal 
in Ceylon, viz., ^ Will it pay The present (1878) state 
of the labour market in the island shows that some such 
an outlet for burgher energy is more imperatively needed 
now than it was in 1866 when first devised. 

' 27id February. — DearOwen^s birth-day, the first birth- 
day he has been away from home. God have mercy upon 
our boy, and givehim many many happy returns of the day 
— and hasten the time when he will return to us improved 
in body, mind and soul. If there be anything on earth 
I desire more than another, it ia>to see my dear boys 
return to us and getting on prosperously in life — one of 
them, if it please God, a faithful preacher of God\s word, 
setting forth his glory here, peace and good-will among 
men. Then indeed will I join heartily in old Simeon^s 
prayer. Had a committee meeting on the Cometoiy 

Ordinance: conferred with Mr. B. B., as to Gallo face 
. . i . 

charges which are fair. V. is for closjng the present 

Pettah burial ground, to which I am strongly opposed. 
If closed at all, it should bo partially only. Visited 
Mooloorajahwella fields with Loronz and others.^ 

' bth February. — Arose with a sense of heavy work 
which I ought to have done but have made but little 
progress in reaching and overcoming. I sometimes fear 
that I shall never succeed, for, from the moment I com- 
menced business, I cannot call to mind one single day, 
' ’any occasion, when I could say I was perfectly free from 
work. There was always something to do, soinotbing 
not done. And thus was it, indeed, ^nco my earliest 
recollection. So at school, so in life, when school boy 
cares were thrown aside and heavier matters engrossed 
my attention. And the feeling comes upon me that so 
will it be until the scene is closed and life's fitful fever 
is over. Verily, will the end come upon mo like a thief 
in the night, in the midst of works, of anxieties, of soul- 
engrossing cares. There is one satisfaction, those works, 
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anxieties and cares will not stop the mandate ^ nor could 
one wish it to have that effect if but his lamp was 
trimmed, his oil ready/ 

' lO^it February . — Meeting of Prison Discipline Com- 
mission at one. Examined I. A. according to whom the 
treatment of prisoners at Malacca and Singapore is far 
more lenient than in Ceylon. People in a higher position 
(e. g.y clerks) are employed as clerks themselves and 
allowed to reside at large. Engaged house at Nuwera 
Bllia for March, April and May — £1 0 a month. A spell 
of cold will do my wife and me great good ; and I shan^t 
be the worse for it and for the rest which I may there 
enjoy.' 

^ 124 ^ February . — Commenced Mackenzie's Roman 
Law, which I hope to get methodically through, making 
full notes. Employed in the office principally, with the 
gold-bar case and wrote tj Captain B. In the evening 
had a dinner t party ; the Austrian crown jeweller, 
several Germans and Lorenz dined with us. Germans 
very musical ; the crown jeweller especially amused us 
much with German songs. Broke up at twelve.' 

^ 13th February, Shrove Tuesday . — Supreme court sat 
to-day, and I got rid of two cases, one Colombo in which 
I succeeded in securing a reversal of two decrees, and 
the other from Matara which was affirmed. A Police 
court case from Caltura also affirmed. Engaged after-, 
wards in studying questions submitted for opinion as to 
the right of an agent to pledge goods of principal, he i 
himself having iio lien thereon. I think he has no right 
in that respect, nor had he by the English law, although 
the power was afterwards given by statute/ 

^ lAth February, Ash Wednesday . — ^Went for a trip in 
the tratn with all my party. Met Mr. W. C., who was 
going to Kandy with D. to see the Governor on the cur- 
rency question. He is an advocate for the decimal coin- 
age system making the rupee an unit. Enjoyed the 
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travelling .amazingly ; the day was line and the country 
around beautiful/ 

^ 1 bth Felyruary . — Came to office and worked till after 
five^ particularly at the opinion for the Asiatic bank as 
to the right of agents to pledge goods of principals. 
Held that though by general rule of Dutch law agents 
have no such power — yet ^ moribus nostris^ according to 
Voet and others they have such power. The pledge to 
banks is particularly upheld by Voet. Telegraphed to 
A. C. Stewart, P. S., to know if I should bo wanted 
for counsel before the 23rd. Heard in reply, that the 
Council could be held on the 25th, so that I will go to 
Galle to conduct gold-bar case.^ 

^ 16th February . — Heard of Singanayegam^s^, death 
last night. He was a very worthy man, and, though an 
interpreter of a court, perfectly honest.^ Tphis is hard 
measure for interpreters of Ceylon Courts. 

^ nth February . — After a brief and ^pverish rest, for 
my wife was worrying about my leaving her, got up 
about four and prepared for my journey. Met coach at 
post office and Lorenz was there. Called at J^s. and 
heard from Geo. Stewart that a search was made and 
four gold-bars discovered. Stopped at L.^s and saw 
Trutand. Pleasant day throughout. Wretched breakfast 
at Bentotte. Reached Galle at half past four; saw Nell, 
Bayley and the chief. Large party at the old mansion 
waiting for the steamer for Suez which goes to-morrow. 

^ 23rd February . — Proceeded to Kandy for Executive 
Council. Enjoyed the train very much, but the coach 
afterwards horrid.” Arrived at half-p*ast four, and 
thought of the brigl^ genial face [Mr. J. A. Dunuwille^s] 
that would have been there to meet me, but that he had 
been laid low within the last few months ! Terribly low 
spirited in consequence. But G. made me welcome. 

' 24iA February . — Long Executive. Asked to dine 
with the Governor, but made an excuse as I was feverish 
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from cold. After Council saw Mrs. Dunuwille, and 
visited the gra.ve of my dear friend. At the beginning 
of last year, I saw him give his daughter Maria in mar- 
riage, and father and daughter as happy as they could 
wish to be. They now lie side by side of each other, and 
the happy remembrance of the past is all their friends 
have to comfort them. 

‘ 28th February . — Went to office yesterday and ]jad 
conferences with Maartensz on W. R. and Co.'s estate 
matters, and settled libel as to Dixon's estate, but could 
not do much more, bd^ides giving instructions to Bayley, 
do Haram, Fisher, and Laharpe in the gold-bar case, as 
to Crown work. The day passes so rapidly, and there is 
alwayi^so much time taken up in empty gossip. Could 
not go to thfi fort as I had intended. Went to Trinity 
at half -past five and distributed prizes to choristers which 
should have been given lasjj Christmas. 

^ March . — tip late owing to last night's dissipation, 
— (a festive gathering under a friend's cocoanut treSs) — 
and could not do much work in consequence. Went 
to fort first to confer with D. as to my opinion on the 
case submitted by Stuart and Bennett, trustees of Mrs. 
St. J. Went to call on the Registrar-General who is 
laid up with fever. Called on the Surveyor General who 
was not in. About two hours spent in idle gossip 
after my return, so that 1 could do little or no work.. 
Wrote to Richard and Owen. 

^ bth March. — C. S. called this morning to recom- 
mend J. to nje.* Promised to bear him in mind. It 
seems, as a supplement to the story of his being impri- 
soned by J., it is now stated that I went up to Kandy 
express, and obtained a pardon, receiving £1,500 for my 
troubled Not a bad sum that to receive in these hard 
times! What next, 1 wonder? Mr. S. called to ask my 
‘^favour" when a vacancy occurred in the Lands Regis- 
tration Department in the Eastern Province. 
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^ 7th March , — Did a good bit of work in the office, 
though Mr. MacCarthy took a good portion of my time 
in absurd questions about registration. He informed 
me that the Governor had appointed me, himself, and 
Dickson a committee to arrange details previous to 
bringing the Marriage Ordinance into operation. I 
don^t like the constitution of the committee, and must 
consider whether I should act. N. came to ask me to 
get B. a place in the service,^’ but I pointed out that 
the service seemed almost inaccessible just now and that 
my interest was very limited. ITie prospect of being 
ordered out of Colombo (should B. succeed) seemed to 
put even N. out. He did not object to let B.^s affianced 
to Jaffna, but* any other station he demurred to. He 
then spoke of B. buying up the Emwiner, settiftg up as 
its editor, and being admitted as an advocate in addition. 
I promised to sound Lorenz on the subject and found him 
willing to give up the papers I had wamed him against 
it from the first and foretold that he w8uld repent of his 
connection with journalism. Hoard from the Governor, 
who wants a memorandum as to the fiscal^s office — the 
working of which, he says, is reported to him as very 
bad. L. thinks that S. had a plan to make the depart- 
ment entirely independent of the Government and under 
the supreme court, but this I think would be objection- 
able. 4 

• ^ \%th March , — Got up at six. Received an invitation 

from Mr. Cairns, dated Saturday night,” asking me to 
• dine with him to-morrow^^ to meet H. R. H. the Prince 
of Cond6, C. called to ask for interest with Powlie and 
Richmond to procure his son the clerkship of the chamber 
of commerce, — S. retiring on pension. Promised letters 

to Richmond and Wise, Asked my interest to get 

. him the Municipality Inspectorship which J. vacated. 
Promised to speak to Lorenz and de Saram. Did very 
little work in office. Conference with N. on liability of 

39 
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assignees of S. and B. to action by D. T. and Co. Con- 
ferencG with B. on Kandy murder. The rest of time in 
idle talk, which very much vexed me. 

^ 15th March . — I omitted noticing in my journal of 
yesterday that I read three capital articles in the Law 
Review touching Bankruptcy Law, Marriage with 
deceased wife^s sister, and Lord Westbury. The first is 
very suggestive. What right have we to clear the pro- 
perty of debtors*, from future liability? The second is 
very exhaustive. The third was condemnatory of Lord 
Westbury, but giving him full credit for his great abilities 
and his successful reforms. 

' 22n(l March . — Not long in the office, as T had to attend 
the second meeting of the Education sub-committee. 
In lookihg over the despatches on education which I got 
from Mr. MacCarthy yesterday, I came across some very 
curious documents. There was one No. 121 of 31st July 
1840, forwarding a memoria^i from my brother C. A. M., 
in his sickly days in which it was stated that I was to get 
letters of recoramondation from Mr. Stewart Mackenzie 
and Mr. Tumour, when I was about to proceed to Eng- 
land, but that they were denied me because my brother's 
attack on S. M. in the Matara case, whereupon he resign- 
ed his proctorship for prisoners ! Also the reasons of.J. 
S^s. summary dismissal from the office of D. Q. A. in 
1840. It seems that S. gqve unsound advice^^ in two 
instances which were reported ; on the strength of these* 
it was said that Government had no confidence in him. 
Mr. Anstruther in a memorandum submitted by him * 
(13th February 1840) recommended that S. should be 
made District Judge (same salary, £1,000) ^nd another 
deputy Queen^s Advocate sent out. But Lord John 
Russell thought he ought to be displaced, if the Governor 
believed that the errors were the result, not of mere 
casual oversight, but of ignorance of the principles and 
rules of law,^^ adding '^To require you to administer 
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the Government under legal advice in which no con- 
fidence can be reposed, would bo to subject you to 
risks which no Governor ought to incur, and would also 
be to deprive the public at largo of a security indispen- 
sable to the interests of justice and to the duo conduct 
of every branch of tho Colonial Government. On this sub- 
ject, you will understand that you possess a discretion 
altogether unfettered to relieve yoursolf, if necessary, 
from the embarrassment of having to resort for guidance 
to incompetent legal advice.^^ But Lord John held fur- 
ther that the incompetency was as# fatal to S^s. appoint- 
ment as District Judge of Colombo. He was accordingly 
displaced, and Mr. Temple sent out (Despatch No. 27 of 
24th February 1840). Presently Arthur Buller^took up 
his cause and wrote strongly to Sir J. Stephen to express 
his regret at losing S. as D. Q. A. and expressing his 
opinion that S. was wronged. Lord John Russell 
authorised his recall to tho public sejvice and he was 
afterwards appointed district judge of Kandy. This 
must serve as a lesson to me to be careful in the opinions 
I give. We examined Mr. Sendall to-day. He is strong 
against a School Commission and greatly in favour of a 
Director; he was against vernacular schools, and the 
present system altogether. 

^ 27i ft March . — Left early for the station en route to Kandy, 
and wasin goodtime. Enjoyejdthejourney byrail, butthe 
*otherpartof the journey was bad. Bad horses, bad harness, 
had everything. The reins snapped before wo were a 
quarter of a mile from the station and,, but for Whitens 
jumping out and seizing the horses, we shbuld have gone 
down a precipice. Then the horses would not go, and we 
had to get down and walk about a mile up-hill in a hot 
blazing sun. However, from the rest-house, things were 
better, and wereachedKandy safely by four. Met J. and D. 
who had furnished a house for us, but the once familiar 
face which was ever the first to greet us on our arrival in 
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Kandy and to give us a genial, hearty welcome, -was there 
no more 1 I was in terrible trouble to find my box of 
papers, including my notes in the case, had been left behind 
at the station. 

' 28th March , — Obliged to get on with the case without 
my notes and, all things considered, managed very well. 
Made out a very good case as to power of attorney, estab- 
lishing its joint character beyond all doubt. Lorenz 
made a feeble reply, as he thought, but the best his case 
admitted of, and, impudent as ever, said his opinion was 
as good as if not better than Sir Eoundell Palmer^s ! 
Closed a little after two, and occupied myself by wi'iting 
a letter to K., then went to the Maligawa see the eight 
column^ Cuda Banda is going to give me. Visited 
Justice Tempje and stayed with him till after six chatting, 
after which went again to the Maligawa to see the jewels. 
Came home and after dinner had a stroll on the bund. 

^ SOth March, Qood Friday , — Went in the morning and 
had an interesting conference with S. Ho rocomraends 
enquiry as to how far the irrigation ordinance has been 
carried out by the Government Agents and speaks of the 
Gansabawas as admirable institutions for settling irriga- 
tion disputes. Cuda had previously impressed upon me the 
necessity of either establishing village councils everywhere 
or empowering magistrates to recognize and uphold irriga- 
tion rules, the neglect of wlfich he says is a great grievance 
with the natives. I propounded my idea of giving native" 
headmen jurisdiction in small cases, to which he seem^ 
favourable. Tallj:ed of loosening temple lands by allowing 
power to alienale, the proceeds being made subject to trust 
and to enable temple tenants to commute, to both of which 
proposals ho is favourable. 

^ Idth April , — Left Kandy about seven, and after a drive 
along a beautiful country, but dangerous road, we reached 
Niiwera Eliya safely about eleven. It was interesting to 
observe the gradual alteration in the vegetation as we went 
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Ugher and higher. At Gampola, coffee straggling and 
indifferent. Pusilawa rather better, until we got to the 
Rothschild, Melfort, and Delta estates where the fruits of 
increased expenditure were manifest in the more healthful- 
looking plants . Ramboda trees were decidedly more green, 
heavy and luxuriant. Then came trees with twisted 
branches and cockscrewy timber and pines and firs ; it was 
colder and colder as we got nearer Nuwera Eliya. C. was 
waiting breakfast for us. Enjoyed my bath and sat 
down to a capital breakfast; a chest cold came on as a 
reward for the bath. In the evorangO. drove me out to 
Lawton^s farm on the Badulla road. Returning we had a 
narrow escape, fhe horse having turned round just as wo 
were on the brink of a precipice. . 

' 21st April . — ^Breakfasted with the chief justice to-day. 
His garden is a beautiful one. He spoke (Jisparagingly 

of both 's ; said he believed they had a bee in .their 

bonnets. Advised me to gel rid of thejn. The Governor 
andXady Robinson have not gained with society gene- 
rally. They are too exclusive, see very little company, 
do not entertain at all, and are very stately withal. Very 
eventful Council. Colonial Medical Department largely 
increased, a case of first starving, then stuffing. Major 
Skinner^s pay made £1,500 — ^very properly, only one 
dissenting. In the evening dined with the Colonial 
Secretaiy. • 

^ 22nd April. — W ent to Cinchona gardens at Hakgalla 
which I enjoyed much. Had a spill on our return. Quiet 
day, cold and wet. Dined at the Gener^Fs and had a very 
pleasant evening. Mr. and Mrs, K. were at the hotel; tho 
latter on her way to England. He said that he was suc- 
cessful in rearing sheep at Nuwera Eliya. At first he fed 
them; then they would make no effort them selves, sickened 
and died. Then he gave no food ; compelled by hunger the 
sheep went in search of it, found it,— ^effort did them good, 
caused increased circulation, acclimatised them, and 
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they began to become fat. Transport and .all sheep 
from Malacca cost him 1 On. Fattened (which cost nothing) 
they sold for 30.s*. So K^s recipe for iattening sheep 
at Nnwera Eliya is Don^t feed them at all.^^ 

' 25th Aprih — Richard^s twenty-first birth-day ! We 
have been looking forward for this day with anxiety 
and joy. Now that it has come, it seems as .full of 
anxiety as of joy. To me the Lord has been truly good 
and merciful. T recollect the day when I was admitted 
to my profession. On looking forward then to my pros- 
pects in life, I almo>st^elt they were 

“ Dark as was chaos, ero the infant sun 
Was rolled together, or had shot his bcyinis 
Athwart tho gloom profound.” 

« 

Indeed I recollect inscribing these very lines in my 
diary. I was friendless, a few books — hardly half a 
dozen, — were all I had to guide mo in the exercise of my 
profession. If I,wanted others, I must have borrowed 
them from friends. A few chairs, couches and tables 
were left mo in the house by my mother and 
sisters when the establishment was broken up and they 
went to reside with T. at Gralle. It is true that the 
Almighty had blessed me with talents, the proper use of 
which I felt and hoped would ensure me success. He 
had also given me a sanguine temper so I would not 
despair. But there were circumstances which depressed 
me then not a little. But with us, as with the believers ' 
of old, as our need so will our strength be. I applied 
myself to my wopk and was able to achieve a moderate 
amount of success, to outlive all opposition and, on the 
1st May 1844, to lead my aflBanced to the altar. It was 
a happy day: but not more happy than the day of 
which^his is the twenty-first anniversary, when my dear 
wife presented our first-bom to me! — the first pledge 
of our heail^s warmest, purest, earliest affections. I 
have had my successes in life — I have had many a da»y 
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of triumph and happiness, but none can I recall with 
so much pleasure, so much gratitude, to the Giver of all 
good, as the 25th April 1845. * * * were 

enabled to go with Richard to England so that we 
could see that he and our other dear children were 
happy and cared for before we were separated from 
them. That bitter hour of parting with Richard at the 
pier at Dover is still one of the shadows of our life, but 
our kind Maker has watched over him, and we have been 
blessed from time to time with good news of him, 
and we are now spared to see him enter his twenty- 
first year, — the legal manhood. Wo griovc that he is 
not with us, that our eyes cannot rest on the form 
which now absorbs all our thoughts and affections ; but 
we feel — and it is a consoling thought — that t£o same 
Eye that we now look up to, watches over Him as well — 
that we are the common objects of Ilis care and protec- 
tion. May he preserve our ^ear boy and grant that he 
may gi’ow in health and strength * * * 

* f do not purpose keeping this day in merry making, 
but have only asked a few friends to join us at dinner. 
But, as a proof of our thankfulness, and with a view to 
benefit our faithful servants, I have given to each of them 
a savings' bank book containing a deposit of one month's 
pay. I hope they will be encouraged to continue hence- 
forward making deposits on their own account : — 

£ 5 . 

Tom 1 10 

Joseph 1 10 

Bastian 0 15 

Bob >0,10 

Baby's Ayah ... 0 10 

Louisa 0 10 

Isabella ... . -0 10 

Cook 1 10 

David ... 0 15 

Jnanis 0 12 

Wellegan 

Adacuston (gardener) 10 
Kitty 0 10 
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And in money to Juanis (Cottai) . . 1 10 

Richard’s nurse (Niddamab) .,.1 10 

Mrs. M.’s nurse 1 0 

Malay gardener 0 10 

He Hi He He 

^Twonty-one years have passed since our dear boy 
was born and though there is much to sadden and 
vox me now, still I can recall, God be thanked, 
with freshness the day which was productive of so much 
happiness to me and my dear wife. Professionally I 
have enjoyed all the ^success 1 could reasonably wish, 
and he who commenced life twenty-six years ago (31st 
Decembei- 1840) a proctor with a few books, wondering if 
he would over get on, if he would live to have a fair 
practice and acquire property, if ho would achieve success 
in a field whoi’e competition is keen is now the official head 
of his profession, esteemed and respected — though it is 1 
who say it, — by all. He is^happy who dies happy and 
that day only will reveal what my lot is yet to be. 

^ On this the birth-day of my eldest son, let mo insert 
bome vows I have formed and which I pray the Almighty 
will enable mo, as well for my sake and that of my family 
to keep ; — 

1. Strive to pay old debts and not incur new ones. 

2. Avoid extravagance, 

3. Be strictly true to my word. 

4. Restrain my tongue. 

5. Judge not uncharitably ; question not motives. 

6. Bo tnithful in word and thought. 

7. Avoid inV-emperance and all approaches to it. 

8. Avoid unohastity and all appearances of it. 

9 . Strive for and cherish a deep sense of accountability. 

10. Cleanse my way by taking heed thereto according 

to God^s word. 

11. Go to the root of things, avoid superficial examin- 

ation. 
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12. Waste no time. 

' I have prayed this morning that God may enable me to 
keep these, so that I may have additional cause, with 
pleasure to look back on my son^s majority. 

^ Was hard at work the whole day, but did not accom- 
plish much. Much of my time was taken up in the 
preparation of the Executive Council minutes. 

' 30th April , — Had a long walk on Lady Horton's walk 
this morning. Met Mr. Harrison who accompanied me 
a good way and seemed very gracious for the king of 
Kandy. He is in favour of Tottenham's road; and as 
for the objection touching the Madulsima and Hewa Eliya 
planters, he seems to think that this will benefit them 
as much as any road can. He admits that Batticaloa is 
their natural outlet, but the shipping thence iS limited 
to a few months in the year and cofPeetakeiF thither or to 
Hambantota ^ets spoilt. No population to cure it in 
those places. Busy the whole day, but generally in 
writing private letters. No officials •of consequence. 
Heard of Mr. Allen's death after five days' fever. A 
good man is lost to the world, but he has become one 
of the garnered treasures of heaven. Dined with Mr. 
Harrison who made a great parade of his wine — good 
sheiTy, but bad champagne. 

^ 2nd May , — I had yesterday a long conference with V. 
who suggested two ordinance^;— one to require Kandyans 
.marrying to declare before a Registrar whether the mai*- 
riage is a deega or beena one, and such declaration, cer- 
tified to by Registrar, to be final and no oral evidence to 
be admissible. It will no doubt proveift much false oral 
testimony, but then, how far is it practicable to provide 
for like registration as to past marriages? Another idea 
is ,to require all deeds before 1834 to bo registered 
within a stated time. This will prevent false instru- 
ments which are becoming too common. Had a confer- 
ence afterwards with Pettiagedere Unanse and Cuda 

40 
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Bandar. They approve of both above ideas. Invited 
their opinion as to a law enabling temples to sell their 
lands, but they seem opposed to it, and quite feel 
that it would give a blow to Buddhism. They are favour- 
able to power to lease which they believe exists now. I 
was surprised to hear from them that there are many 
parts of the old Kandyan provinces in which the mar- 
riage ordinance is practically disregarded from ignorance. 

^ 3rcZ May , — Called on R*. this morning ; he was not in. 
Called on S. and saw him. He is a very steady fellow, 
and likely to get on well. I advised him to prepare him- 
self to be called to the bar; he is doing so. Busy whole 
day, but could not do much after all. I find private 
correspondence takes up much of my time'. Commenced 
an ordinance on deega and boena marriages. Called 
on L. in the* evening and returned early for dinner. 
Called on the priests to ask them to put off the proposed 
picnic in my honour till nex6 week as I feared rain. 

^ 6th May, — Ha)dacapital walk this morning roundLady 
Horton^s walk, a full five miles I should say, and felt all 
the better for it during the day. Did a good day^s.work. 
Wrote to W. C. G. touching baby judges and the law's 
delays, which are scandalous in these parts. In the 
evening drove up the Kondesally road. Wife nervous as 
usual, and could not go far. 

^ 7th May . — Had a long walk to-day in the town. 
Saw Wijeyosinhe and left settlement of Wm. Kellow's 
bargain to him. Heard of poor Fisher's death. He was 
thrown off his horse some five miles from Ampittia, on his 
way from BaduJla;; and killed. His poor wife was waiting 
at Ampittia for him ; she had to go to fetch his corpse 
home. Verily in the midst of life we are in death ; and yet 
we individually go on quite believing that, whatever may 
befal our brother, wo ourselves are, of course, safe. 
Fisher's case is an instructive one in many respects. 
After years of toil, he had at last received, or rather was 
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about to receive, a fair increase to bis salary ; some of 
bis cbUdren bad just come out, and, just as be might 
bave begun to expect enjoyment, be is cut down ! 

* 8th May . — Had a long walk and mot L., who asked me 
to dine with him this evening to meet the District Judge. 
Was rather perplexed at the time and said ^Tes,^for 
which I was sorry as L. had never called on me, and as I 
fancied (but it might only be fancy) had never shewn a 
disposition to court my acquaintance. Had a conference 
with V. about certain Executive Council matters. Busy 
the whole day with office letters also drew out Deega 
and Beena Marriage bill and old Deeds bill. Yesterday 
despatched a lot of circulars on education. 

^9th May . — Busy the whole day, but much of my time 
having been taken up with preparing the contract of 
Government with the Bombay C. and R. S.'N. Company, 
could not write many letters. In the evening dined at 
L/s. Took a bet with him ^a dozen of champagne) that 
ex-Govemor Eyre of Jamaica would be tried, convicted, 
and afterwards pardoned. L. thinks ho will be let off, 
whilst another of the party argued that his name could 
not be included in an indemnity bill, and that he may be 
tried in Jamaica, but will either bo acquitted or let off, 
because the jury cannot agree on a verdict. Both were 
strong against Sir C. MacCarthy. One said Sir Henry 
Ward^s prevailing thought was ^ Ceylon,^ and he laboured 
•for its good. MacCarthy^s was ^ MacCarthy,^ and he 
laboured for his advancement. 

^ 11th May . — ^Went round Lady Horton walk; met 
L., who walked back with me. In the aoOn Dr. Thwaites 
of Peradenia and T. called, the former mentioned to me 
that Mr. M. had the Governor's permission to go to 
Colombo for six weeks, but that he was at a loss for a 
place. I offered him the use of Hendella if it would suit 
him. T. spoke of theDikoya and his difficulty in assessing 
the district, as part of it belonged to the Western Pro^ 
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vince. He says the Governor calls him Ago, ag agent is 
supposed to be derived from ago, agere, to do. Evidently 
he is complained against for not getting coolies readily, 
which B. and P. always do without difficulty. The 
Governor has no idea of the Rajakaria practised to get 
him coolies for his journey and his kraal ! 

^ 14ith May . — Nearly finished my Colonial Secretary- 
ship's letters, and commenced those of Agents, D. Q. A^s. 
and J. P^s. A picnic at Peradenia given by 0. and T. to 
which the womankind went. I stayed behind as I had 
lots of work ; they retivi'ned about 6-30, having enjoyed it 
very much. I dined in the evening with T., and met^L. 
and D. there. L. says that roses may be pruned in the 
hot season without fear of killing them, and that they 
should not be manured. L. is evidently for the new trace 
by Tottenham ; he thinks Tottenham will contract for it. 

^ I8th May . — Took C. to Peradenia again this morn- 
ing. On the way wo stayed at the mail coach office 
where 1 saw Mr. Waldock, of the Baptist Missioigiary 
Society, who promised to send me a list of the vil- 
lages in which there were Christian converts who 
complained of having to render services to temples. 
Enjoyed our walk in the gardens. Was struck with a 
remark made by Dr. Thwaites. He complained that he 
was not allowed a proper number of coolies, and that 
even stationery, which he h^d asked for, was ciit down. 
I asked him why he did not tempt W. C. G. to the gar- 
dens to represent his wants to him. Oh,^^ he said, Mr. 
G. has no love for science whatever,^^ a very charitable 
way of construing his parsimony. Mr. Humphreys was 
there photographing. Took a nice picture of the palms 
which he produced to show us ; on his way to put the 
glass into the box it fell and broke I He took it in got)d 
part and proceeded to take another. A lesson to me for the 
haste and petulance I indulge in I After breakfast, Cuda, 
Mulianda Banda the Natu Dewale, JDehigama and 
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Dullewe called. The two former are evidently opposed to 
my commutation of service scheme. Cuda said, Excuse 
me. Sir, but if you wish to abolish the Buddhist religion 
do so. Send missionaries round and convert them all. 
Why go this way ^ making a zigzag with his finger in 
the air ! Dullewe is for the scheme and gave some inter- 
esting particulars of law-suits to enforce services, by which 
landlords lost hundreds of pounds and gained nothing. 
He pointed out the distinction to bo drawn between 
parveny (hereditary) tenants and marweny (at will). 

^ 2l8t May . — Busy from early ^morning completing 
replies to letters from Registrar of Lauds received since 
the ordinance was introduced and not replied to. This 
was the only file brought with me to Kandy and not 
touched, and this I had the satisfaction of confpleting 
before leaving. Then packed up. * * ^0 ]oft 

Kandy at half -past one, made first stage well, second stage 
tiresome, for we walked downKaduganawa pass. Change 
again at Utuankandy, my old house whicli poor Duuuwille 
took over, very slow, and did not reach Ambanapitiya 
till near eight, when N. was waiting for us, and he took us 
down charmingly to Ambepusse. Had refreshment and 
left at ten and reached Colombo railway station at 
eleven. 

'29^/i May. — Mr. Ferguson of the 0?>seri;er published 
imprudently a telegram he l^d received from Reuter, 

Imported that Asiatic Bank stops. Loss £142,000.^' 
There was a terrible run on the Bank in consequence, 
* and de S. and myself were summoned to attend. Not 
having heard from his Directors, C. c^uot act on the 
rumour and he must therefore go on. The report may 
be true, but it is not likely as £1 42,000 is less than the 
reserve, which exceeds £170,000, and the other Bank 
managers have heard nothing. [The report proved 
to be a mistake. The telegram should have read. 

Reported Asiatic Bank shows loss £142,000.^^] 
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^ 21st June , — ^Had a long conference with the Governor 
to-day about several matters. The result was very satis- 
factory. He sanctioned my preparing an ordinance 
enabling commutation moneys to be recovered same as 
road ordinance moneys, and another giving power to 
Gansahhawa to try minor cases as to village paths, &c,, 
&c. I represented to him that the irrigation ordi- 
nance was not put into operation in Yattinewere and 
Udunuwera. If the Agent could not himself attend to 
those matters he should have the assistance of superior 
men of the S. stamp to attend to these matters which 
greatly affect native interests. * * * I next adverted to 
the Registrar's department and j^ointed out how it was 
starved. Showed that returns from Kandy office in 1864 
were £1^895-G, expenditure £931, leaving a clear profit 
of £1,164-6. » In 1865 the receipts were £2,294-19. Ex, 
£731, leaving profit £1,563-19. In 1866 to 3l8t May 
returns were £738-13, and yet this office is starved 
— has not sufficieht hands to perform the work wliich the 
ordinance requires. I pointed out that the plan of com- 
paring the aggregate receipts with aggregate expendi- 
ture is unfair. Each office must be judged of separately 
as it proves deseiwing of support. His Excellency quite 
concurred in this. He referred to the want of a record 
office, and said that the only one in the iort was the 
church ; there was no othey space. I pointed out that I 
thought the Record office should be outside the fort neai> 
either the kachcheri or the courts. I next led him to the 
question of affirmations and oaths, and pointed out how ^ 
the substitution 'of the former for the latter gave rise to, 
or rather considerably increased, false suits and false 
evidence. The anomaly of requiring Christians to swear, 
and absolving Buddhists and Mahomedans from siaoh 
necessity was glaring. He agreed with me in the view 
I took, and approved of the course I indicated ak 
the one I should pursue, viz., bring the subject before 
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him officially, and for him to refer my letter to the 
judges. 

'I lastly referred to the question of the power of 
French Consuls and to his not agreeing with me in the 
view I took and submitting my opinion to the Secretary of 
State. Sir Hercules said that he recollected that a 
similar question had arisen in Hong-Kong when the 
Home Government decided, on reference, that an ordi- 
nance should be brought in enabling consuls to arrest 
and detain offenders ; he could not give details, but 
referred me to Mr. Mercer. I explained my reasons, 
and added that had I known ho contemplated a refer- 
ence I should have given them in extenso ; that I was 
apprehensive that the Secretary of State might regard 
it as a complaint. Not at all,^^ he said, ‘^not^'at all.^^ 
There was nothing to lead to such a view*, and that 
^e was too well satisfied with my opinions to think 
of making a complaint. I •expressed my readiness to 
give my reasons to be forwarded to Mr. Cardwell, but 
His Excellency assured me it was unnecessary, and that 
1 should not give the matter a thought. He only 
hoped the Home Government would look into the sub- 
ject and give us definite instructions for our guidance. 

* Ist July , — ^Wrote off my memorandum-to the Governor, 
heads of our conference, and referred to Baby Judges,^' 
and recommended uncovenantpd service. In the after- 
• noon went to St. Peter^s where Col. Layard and ourselves 
were the only attendants. 

* * 7th Ju/y.— Went to see S. in the morning on my way 

to the office, found him insensible and fast sinking. He 
conveyed the idea to my mind as if now and then tran- 
sient glimpses of sense burst upon him and presently 
vanished ; he tried to utter words, but in vain. The 
keepers of the house were verily trembling and the strong 
men bowing themselves, the grinders ceasing and those 
that looked out of the windows were darkened. I spoke 
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but lie heard mo not. I left the house sad and dispirited, 
and when I returned in the evening found, as I antici- 
pated, the silver cord was loosened and the golden bowl 
broken, the pitcher was broken at the fountain and the 
wheel at the cistern. A few weeks ago he as little 
expected death as I do now, and when it came it was 
without a warning. Wandering and unsoundness of head 
detected at first, and whilst his friends were wondering 
at it he was struck down, and where the tree fell there it 
lies. Not room here for preparation. If these lessons 
are lost upon me, verily in vain will Abraham and Moses 
rise from the dead. Visited M. also and found him 
prostrate and in pain. The Sarams dined with us in the 
evening. 

^ 18 ^// Jiihj. — Dinner party. The Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Bishops B. and his wife. A., Col. F., 
and John de S. The two Bishops fraternized charmingly, 
— but Sillani did not respond to Dr. Claughton^s invita- 
tion to dine with "them. 

^ Qth Aiicfiid . — Miss P. M. and Mr. S. M. called at 
night to tell me that P. A. was arrested for debt on his 
way from ofiice. Mr. P. coolly tells me he is largely 
involved, and indeed owes money to the bank ; he has 
never cared for his debt till actually arrested, so that 
his case is not deserving of consideration. However, 
I gave a note to C.. M., who is proctor for the man 
who arrested him, to release him for a week, with the ■ 
view of ascertaining what his troubles are, and what the 
chances of effectively releasing him which, I am afraid, 
from what Mr.c^P.*" says, are very slender. This normal 
state of indebtedness, the utter want of principle in 
incurring liabilities which one has not the faintest chance 
of mee^iing, and the indifference when one is in debt argue 
badly for the morality of the burghers. There is, in some, 
an utter want of all honourable feeling which promises 
badly for thoii* present success and future advancement. 
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^ 9th Avgust, -^The case of tbe captain and officers of the 
Emily Pamum'^ and officers of the ^^St, Albans^* 
charged with assault and wounding, came off to-day. 
They pleaded guilty and were sentenced, the captain in 
a £20 fine and the rest in^ £10 each. Bather moderate 
punishment, but extenuating circumstances were de- 
pended upon by the prisoners. As the prisoners assaulted 
are now recovering, and undoubtedly were mutinous in 
their conduct, and as the object of trial was more tho 
vindication of our right to enquire into offences com- 
mitted by Americans near our shorps — an idea prevailing 
that they were not subject to our laws and jurisdic- 
tions, — I am pot sorry for the result. But the punish- 
ment was certainly too small. 

^ IMk Avgust , — ^Education Meeting. Considered, first, 
question of school commission or director. 1 am afraid of 
the despotism of a single director, and proposed a con- 
sulting board. Came to no decision, however. 

^ 2Sth Avgust , — ^After tho week^s heavy work I quite 
enjoyed a trip by rail (9-40 a.m. train), reached my land 
at Pattelegedere and went about devising all sorts of 
improvements. C. D. and his wjife called and loft with us 
in the same carriage. ' Enjoyed the drive famously. 
Struck me that much may be done to prevent cattle- 
trespass by requiring all owners of lands adjoining the 
line to have a proper fence on their limits, and empowering 
the railway authorities to make a good fence on such 
limits, where they are wanted, at expense of such 
owners, besides subjecting them to Qpes for breach of 
laws. Must consult Moles^ojrth thereon. 

' 26th Avgust . — W ent to church, and after church stood 
sponsor to C.^s boy. Large breakfast party afterwards, 
very well got up. But, as usual, the champagne at noon 
affected me, and I was. dull and diowsy and not fit for 
work • during the day. Old liubroy came and amused 
me much with his old-fangled notions. Can't understand 

• 41 
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tho short-sightedness of Government in not keeping a 
rice-store and competing with the chetties, or rather 
keeping their prices down. The salt revenue is yet his 
hobby ; he thinks the railway and telegraph great mis- 
takes, but the cardinal mistake is allowing tho coolies to 
come here in largo numbers and consume our rice, to 
which he ascribes the scarcity and high prices of tho 
staple. 

^ 28^/i August . — Rather late in going to court to-day, 
but could not do much when I got there, for I had to 
see the Governor at J 2-30. Gave him my programme 
for the session, with which ho seemed pleased. Spoke 
fully of the League and of his reply. T pressed on him 
how glad I would be to have Lorenz back in Council. He 
asked if Lorenz had been factious whilst in Oonncil. I 
replied, No, by no means ; he was very useful.^^ Would 
Lorenz come ? I could not say. Afraid not. His Excel- 
lency thought the Insolvencjr ordinance could stand over 
until we had an English Act. 1 thought not, as the 
subject was urgent. This matter stood over for consi- 
deration. Spoke of Prison Discipline Commission and 
its report, with which he was well pleased. 1 told him 
that the Judicial Districts^ Committee would recommend 
new district courts at Kaigalle and Mullativoe ; he 
seemed not to object.^ 

The reference in the foregoing passage to tho League 
and Sir Hercules Robinson^ s reply necessitates some 
explanation. The League agitation had stirred the 
island to its de^tlis : no town was so small but that it 
had public spirit enough to convene a meeting, which 
was sure to be a crowded one, and resolutions favouring 
the objects of the League passed. The outcome of it 
all was a memorial to the Queen, the prayer of which 
conifained the following requests : — (1), public control 
over the disposal of the local revenues ; (2), reform of the 
existing Council in such a way ^as would secure to 
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the unofficial members as representatives of the public 
a due influence in the disposal of the revenue/ * When 
2,500 signatures had been obtained to this memorial, it 
was sent to Sir Hercules Robinson to be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the colonies, at that time Mr. 
Cardwell. A despatch, dated the 23rd of April 1866, 
accompanied the memorial. It dealt with that document 
in a most antagonistic spirit, and criticized the various 
classes in the community with much freedom. The Euro- 
pean unofficial member of Council was thus described : — 
^ He is generally a merchant or a^plantcr, with little or 
no knowledge of the island beyond the capital or the 
coffee districts* He is a mere temporary resident, whose 
sole aim and object is to acquire a competency in the 
shortest* possible time so as to escape from the island 
for ever. He is a member of a small but dominant class, 
whoso interests often conflict with those of the majority 
of the inhabitants who are life-settler^. He has, in the 
appropriation of the general revenue of the colony, to 
which he and his class contribute but an infinitesimal 
proportion, objects to advance in which either he him- 
seK personally or his class are directly interested. 
And above all ho is irresponsible as well to the Crown as 
to the public.' To a department which professes — pfo- 
fesses much more than it practises — ^to be particularly 
jealous for the interests of “the native races under its 
control, as the Colonial Office does, such statements as 
those quoted were enough to ensure the rejection of the 
prayer of the petition. • 

(1) One ^aragrwh in the petition made a somewhat impraotioable pro- 
posal. It said : — * That shoTud Your Majesty not be prepared to concede 
larger measures of relief , Your Majesty’s petitioners believe that the snb- 
stoce of their prayer might be granted, even though the present constitn- 
ticti of the Council were retained, provided that whenever measures of sup- 
ply were before the Council, the votes of the ofi&cial and unofficial members 
were equalized by the withdrawal of some of the official votes, and provided 
that unofficial members wore to preside on such occasions.’ The memo- 
rialists go on to say, * Your Majesty’s petitioners do not propose this as the 
best or most suitable arrangement, but in order to show that no violent 
ohange would be neoessory to accomplish the object of their prayer.* 
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A few months subsequently, to the surprise and 
mortification of the colonists, a ' curt, decisive denial of 
their prayer’ was received. This was the more annoying, 
because prior to the receipt of the Governor’s despatch, 

' Mr. Cardwell expressed himself in terms which led to 
the expectation of such concessions as would have 
satisfied the petitioners and placed Ceylon on a level, as 
to the form of her government, with some other less 
important, but more privileged, Crown colonies.’^ The 
people of Ceylon had to wait nearly two years before 
they saw a copy of tljo Governor’s despatch, and were 
able to deal with its assertions : meanwhile the League, 
through its London committee, and by the aid of several 
members of Parliament, (notably Sir A. Buller and Mr. 
E. W. Watkin,) continued its efforts till 1868, when a fresh 
impetus was given to the movement: it then blazed 
afresh, did some good service, and soon afterwards, 
mainly owing to ^netty jealotisies on the part of some of 
its promoters, gradually dissolved. But to state this is 
to anticipate many facts which will have to be narrated 
later on. 

Some further passages from Mr. Morgan’s diary for 
1866 may be quoted : — 

^ September , — At work at home, particularly with 

Judicial Districts’ Committee report. Went at four to the 
races, forced rather by thb girls. Would not go to the 
grand-stand, though I had a ticket for it. Interesting 
in a way, i.e., the girls enjoyed it, and I consequentially. 
After dinner, read a very stupid article in the Examiner, 
purporting to be a letter from H. G. R. [Sir Hercules 
G. Robinson] to Lorenz. No wit or humour, but rank 
impudence, and an assumption of the counterfeit 
article. 

^ 6th Scpiemfcer.— Attended funeral of my dear old 


(1) Letter by Mr. WaJl to the Ceylon Observer, Marob 1868. 
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friend Adrian Labroy this morning. There wore not 
many present, but those who attended were all sincere 
friends of his. By some mistake no clergyman was in 
attendance to perform the funeral service, but it was not 
needed. All who know Adrian Ijabroy and appreciated 
his strict ideas of honesty and integrity, respected him. 
His virtue and morality were lax, tried by the conventional 
rules of the world, but Adrian Labroy should not be 
tried by such rules. He belonged to a primeval school, 
a patriarchal state of things, and if strict unswerving 
integrity, inflexible honesty and unswerving sense of right 
could make a man great, he was great. 

^ 2nd Octohex - — Executive Council t# hear the “ Royal 
speech.^^ Colonial Secretary quite tame, and said not a 
word. 

^ 3rd October . — Opening of Council and wont through 
the usual absurd ceremony. Speech excellent, and every 
one admired it. In the Evening a capital dinner at 
Quoen^s house. The Governor tried hard to make me 
play at cards, but I resisted the temptation.^ 

Sir Hercules Robinson opened his second session of 
Council on the 3rd of October 1866, and, in the course 
of his address, made some remarks which gave dire 
offence to a large portion of the community. Alluding 
to the scarcity of food and consequent high prices, Sir 
Hercules said that he had directed his attention to the 
repair of ancient tanks and the improvement of other 
works of irrigation. ^ In one case,^ he says, ' I found 
that, notwithstanding a breach in the embankment, there 
is nevertheless, a never-failing supply of water sufficient 
for the cultivation of 400 acres now irrigated by the 
tank ; and that, although the population within reach is 
sufficient to cultivate this extent, such is their indolence 
that rarely so much as even 1 50 acres are made use of 
His Excellency regretted that the Singhalese would not 
work on the Coffee estates, but that labour for the plant- 
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ations had to be obtained from India.* Sir, Hercules 
concluded his remarks on this point as follows : — ' The 
wants of the native population of the island are few, and 
arc easily supplied by an occasional day^s work in their 
own gardens or paddy fields. Their philosophy, their 
love of ease and indolence, or their limited ideas, which- 
ever may be the real cause, render them perfectly content 
with what they already possess, and it is therefore futile, 
I think, to expect that they could, by any mere outlay of 
Govoriiment money, bo ever brought to supply with food 
an immigrant population, whose presence in the island 
is mainly rendered necessary through their own apathy.^ 
The Govornor gafe great offence to the natives by these 
remarks^, and the Tamil and Singhalese members of 
Council made pointed reference in Council to this adverse 
opinion, and strongly resented the reproach of ^ apathy.' 

The remaining history of this year — interesting and 
important to Mr. Morgan — best told in his own words, 
as jotted down day by day. •• 

' 6th October. — Council, C. made a very affected and 
out-of -place speech. Gibson and myself replied to it. 

^ 10th October. — Council. C. meddlesome as usual, but 
inocuous. I obtained the first reading of the Registra- 
tion of Old Deeds and Police bill. 

^ \2th October , — At Mr. G.'s request sounded 0. S. as 
to whether he would take the District Court of Kandy, 
which he very properly declined to do. Dined out in the 
evening. G reat scarcity of rice, and prices rising. Had a 
conference (Mr.^ Y^ne and self) with Mr. Newman, agent 
of the Bombay Coast and River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. As a partial measure, and with a view only to the 

(1 ) The answer which was made to this argoment was that, owing to the 
prevailing law, which permits of land being divided into Hmall portions 
nearly every grown-up Singhalese man was a land-owner, and he felt it 
bcneiith his dignity to go and work on a Coffee estate as an ordinary oooly. 
^ an instance of the manner in which land is divided in Ceylon, it was 
found that nearly two hundred persons had to be treated with for tho 
land needed for a short line of railway in the neighbourhood of Colombo. 
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wants of our pioneers, recommended an order from Bombay 
for as much rice as the steamer, expected to leave that 
port to-morrow, could bring. 

^ I3th October . — Council to-day. C. meddlesome as 
ever. Objected to one of my amendments on the Surveyor- 
Genera^s bill, which I carried, however, triumphantly. 
Executive afterwards with a view to our rice difficulties. 
The Governor took a very correct view of the subject. 
Government interference always objectionable, as lead- 
ing to discourage importers and perpetuate the very evil 
it means to check. High prices Jead to (1) increased 
importation; (2) increased cultivation, and thus the evil 
adjusts and remedies itself. But adventitious interfeimico 
with prices often proves disastrous. However the present i s 
an exception, as the question is not one of high prices, but 
of want of commodity, and wo have our labourers to feed. 

^ lith October . — Busy with Lorenz on Fiscals^ Ordi- 
nance. Crowd came there *to complsiin of rice. Loft 
quietly, but they came here ; several hundreds ; complain 
of starvation, children eat poonac and die. Must enquire 
fully. God have mercy upon them ! 

^ 15th October . — Complaint as to rice continues. 

^ 1 6th October . — Great anxiety as to rice. 

^ 17 th October . — Legislative Council. C. asked ques- 
tions as to head Moorman of Galle which G. answered 
surlily and impudently with a blunt negative, disputing 
a member’s right to ask such a question. The Governor 
interposed, but did not mend matters, for the question 
as to right should not have been raised, on such a trivial 
matter. Clearly the right to put the present question 
existed, for if no appointment should* bo made, query, 
should not the law be changed ? The Mahomedan law 
has (as it is supposed) held that a man could not 
marry without the head Moorman’s consent. Contagious 
Diseases Ordinance discussed. Meeting for the relief of 
famine-stricken held, but could not attend. 
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* 18 th October . — Saw Governor with my Fiscals' Ordi- 
nance which he approved. Had a long conference with 
him on various matters, and particularly as to Commuta- 
tion Ordinance. He spoke of G.^s opposition to the 
Fiscals^ Ordinance and said that G. had complained to 
him of my delay in preparing the measure. I explained 
the difficulty I had in the work, with which the Governor 
was, or seemed, quite satisfied. It was not fair of G. to 
have made this complaint, or to be so exacting. So I 
almost told the Governor, and pointed out to him the 
difficulties of my position having not only to prepare but 
to suggest the legislation for each session. Heard on 
my return that ftino and G.^s house were to be robbed 
at night. Wrote to apprise him of it. Wall and Lorenz 
called, and I subscribed £50 to the Relief Fund, iind con- 
ferred with them as to the means to be employed to give 
relief. 

*19th October.— I was vtry much vexed with G.^s 
conduct towards me. I went to him. He turned away 
angrily. I went again to his room, when he was uncivil 
to a degree. I left him. With all my anxiety to pull well 
with him, and to put up with slights which his insolence 
at times subjects me to, my sense of self-respect recoils 
at his conduct which I can bear no longer. 

' 20th October . — ^Executive Council. G. made a furious 
onslaught on me in the Ejtecutive. Complained of the 
delay in preparing the Fiscals^ Ordinance and was mark- 
edly offensive. He said that he wanted the opinions of 
men (with an unwiistakeable emphasis) who were com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion on the subject. He was 
shewn to be irretrievably wrong, and was defeated. V. 
and CL said his manner was particularly offensive. Had 
to practice no little self-command to prevent an explosion. 

^ 21 Octo&er.— Busy with Fiscals' Ordinance at L.'s. 
Hundreds came there for tickets to get aid from the 
Relief Fund. 
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/ ii2nd Octoher. — A very troublous day. I was not 
well, and meant to stay at home ; particularly as I sent an 
excuse to G. with whom wo were engaged to dine to-mor- 
row, but whom I could not meet unless ho had explained 
his conduct on Friday and Saturday. Cowasjio, Nanny, 
Tambya and Osscn Lobbe came to me and said that there 
was gi’oat scarcity, and wished mo to ask the Governor 
to allow the aid of military to take rice from the custom- 
house and store the bags in the Pettali boutiques, from 
which they would send rice to different depAts, where also 
they wanted guards. It seemed some boutiques had boon 
broken into the night before, and they considered that it 
would not be safe for them to remove to keep the rice 
unless military aid was given them. I went with them, 
and saw‘ the Governor. Mr. Gibson was present ; he 
also represented certain signs of disquiet whfch had been 
brought to his notice. 1 explained to the Governor that 
I saw largo and uneasy gatkorings of j)oople in the Sea 
street and Main street, but the Governor thought the 
police force ought to be sufficient, and referred me to 
Campbell who, he said, had just that morning returned 
from Bombay. Before wo left Queen^s house, we heard 
that looting had commenced, and that to a very large 
extent, in Sea street, and was approaching Main street. 
Mr. Layard came to report the same, and the Governor 
ordered out military to be sta^iioned at the kachcherri, a 
• detachment. I went to Court and heard there of acta 
of lawlessness. Layard came and reported the same. 
Went with Layard to Main street whe^e Major Bourke 
and Mr. Campbell were, and accompanie*d them to Sea 
street. Several boutiques, particularly Andappa Chetty^s, 
completely swept out of everything — and, strange feature, 
Alkdappa^s bonds, mortgage and account books all 
destroyed ! More than looting must have been the object. 
Went home and found my poor wife very worried and 
anxious, having heard that the vagabonds engaged in 
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looting Lad threatened to plunder my house and to kill 
riKi ! Why I should have been specially selected for their 
resentment, I can^t imagine — and to me who had so long 
been a favoured creature of the aura popularifi, this was 
especially tantalizing. C. S. came homo and repeated tho 
same story, having hoard it from infuriated women 
engaged in the looting and angrily pacing the streets. 

I believe that tho Municipal Councils operations were 
peculiarlydistastefulat this time, bnthowam ] to be blamed 
for them. Ah! but I was the author of tho measure. It 
would seem that some persons had been, of late, indus- 
triously circulating vile rojiorts of mo in order to excito 
popular iiidignatiDn against me. I hope I am not doing 
any one injustice, but I think I can point to tho men to 
whom I owe all this. God grant me His protection. My 
conscience ie* clear in this matter. I have only done my 
duty. May Ho enable mo to continue to do so faithfully 
having a conscience void offence towards Him and 
towards my fellow creatures, but at the same time not 
fearing the face of men, but fearing rather Him who, 
after killing the body, can also hurt the soul. Oh ! may 
all such troubles lead me to cling more to that Power, 
who alone can shield me in the hour of danger and of 
adversity, of sickness and of death, with whom there is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning. 

'I conferred with Crawford who engaged to bring some 
twenty-four good men and true to act as special con-- 
stables. Andrew Silva had also his party. 

' At night an additional party of police and a mounted ‘ 
orderly were to look after Mutwal. But what surprised 
me more, as I was quietly walking round the garden after 
dinner, was to find a detachment of twenty-five men under 
En^gn B. come in with instructions to place themsel*vea 
under my orders. Presently, a note arrived from the 
Governor to explain that a deputation had waited on H. E. 
to represent the necessity for additional protection -to 
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Mutwal during the night which induced him to send the 
military, I was not to keep them if they were not wanted. 
After the special constables had been enlisted, I sent the 
troops away, much I am afraid, to the disquieting of the 
commanding officer, who would have preferred to stay 
the night at Mntwal — or rather at Modera/ 

The letter to the Governor in which the aid of the 
military was declined was as follows : — 

^ I am thankful to your Excellency for your kind con- 
sideration of us. I was summoned away from town by 
a rumour of disturbances here, and when I came, I found 
several places had been pillaged, and the inhabitants in 
a great fright^ 

^ The worst feature is that j)6ople from Daloogam (a 
village three miles hence inhabited by low caste ruffians) 
have come to town in aid of the vagabonds* here. 

^ On ascertaining this, I got some twenty-four strong 
men in our village together* and have employed them as 
spefial constables, so that we can well*be independent of 
the military, and I will take care, unless something unex- 
pected turns up, to send the military back at the ap- 
pointed time. 

^ I thank your Excellency again for your kind con- 
sideration.' 

^ 23rd October . — Awoke rather late and heard that the 
Governor had passed another^ventful day. Cowasjie and 
others came again to ask for assistance to remove the 
rice from the customs and to sell them at the different 
stations. Went to C., who promised pplice for this pur- 
pose. Went to Queen's house and informed Captain 
Bourke of this, and was returning home when I was turned 
back at the fort gate by Candappa and others who 
rSported with a vehemence which gave to their repre- 
sentations the look of truthfulness, that the Main street 
shops were being broken into, and the military ordered 
out, but nothing like what they represented was to be 
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found there. At the same time their very appearance 
was urgent in repressing disorder and re-assuring con- 
fidence. Wont and arranged for removal of rice from 
the customs house to the different police stations under 
escort. Returned late, and the people at Mill 7al then 
were complaining that no rice was to be got. J re-r sured 
them by the intelligence that it was coming, and ^ru]y it 
proved a welcome supply. 

^ 24^/i October . — Quieter to-day in consoijuoricc' of largi. 
supplies, but personal threats against tmdtlfdy. J 
am grinding down i^ie people by taxuU H? !” 

^ 2htk Ocioher . — Town quieter to-da;y lowing to la.go 
supplies. Threats against mo repeated., Sa v the Gov- 
ernor ip the afternoon and had a most satisfactory 
conference with him. H. E. informed me that he had told 
Mr. G. that fie had no ^^conceivable justification^^ for his 
conduct towards me, that even if I was blameable for 
delay in proparjng the Fifecals^ Ordinance he had no 
right to act in the way he did : but that H. E. thought 
I was not blameable for delay. He had seen many 
Attorney-Generals and had done work with them, but 
had seen none who did their work so promptly and so 
correctly as 1 did mine. H. E. further added that he would 
not allow measures that had been agreed to to be opened 
up or the members of the Executive Council to come with 
written speeches against e&ch other and ask them to be 
recorded on the minutes ; that it was not fair to himself 
that, — after holding his peace as the Colonial Secretary 
had done when the Governor read his opening speech 
in the Executive Council, though H. E. had called for 
suggestions, and said that he had read his speech in 
order that the members might make their suggestions, 
and ""that if they did not do so they would be committed 
to the policy indicated therein, — ^he' should come at 
the last moment and raise questions on the principle of 
the bill to which the Governor had openly committed 
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himself, &c., &c., &c. I expressed my acknowledgments 
to the Governor and left him. Attended a meeting of 
the Committee of the Friend-in-Need Society to which 
Governor sent £50 and an ofFer of Government aid (no 
limit i \( 'itioii^d) to assist existing destitution. 


'2(/' Ocluf 

j*eat scarcity still, and busy going 

from . 

buck to devise measures to afford 

roii(‘'‘ ]>i Mi.il 

^ rice to Mutnwal same as on 


V loiisibility. 

‘ 27 ‘ 

ciiy much worse, in fact supplies 

vvouii) 1 M 

consumed to-df^y. Cowasjoo came to 


ask for In.ni (roveriiment as a loan. Re- 

fer rr 1. 0 i-o.V., as 1 wa^s busy preparing my speeohea 
(.T‘ rJie Fiscals’ and Arbitration Bills. Found when 1 
went t<) the Council that the Governor had agreed to 
give 2,000 bags to bo used in selling to tho*X)eoplo of the 
town. This aid did not come a moment earlier than it 
was wanted ! V. told me thrft G . had asked him to explain 
to rge that he had not meant to offend me by his manner 
on Friday ; he was worried about the rice and was 
thinking of something else. It seems that the Governor- 
had told him that I complained to B. of his manner. 
Seeing that lie made no acknowledgment for his conduct 
on Saturday I should not have gone to him, but V. 
asked me to do so, and I wanted to explain that I had 
made no complaint to B., and^how it was that I wished to 
speak to him on the subject. Found him anxious to 
make up, but cold and reserved. Refrigerated myself 
accordingly. . 

October . — Council postponed owing to its being 
mail day. I wrote my letters yesterday to the boys. 
Party at Queen’s house, very pleasant. The Governor 
t<?!d me. he thought no legislation was necessary as to 
commutation. I asked him not to commit himself to 
any policy until he had acquainted himself with the 
subject thoroughly, and conferred with us on the subject. 
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The Governor is too hasty and off-hand in these mafters. 
It was owing to this that he committed himself in his 
speech about the natives. With his strict honesty of pur- 
pose^ he is sure to decide aright if he do not act hastily. 

^ lat November . — Saw the Governor to-day^ and handed 
him Sir Eme^rson Teniiant\s report on Colonial Taxation^ 
which ho promised to read. I found that he had called 
a meeting of the Executive Council for Friday to confer 
on the commutation matter. T told him that that would 
never do, as the members must acquaint themselves in 
the first place with ijio subject, and ought to see the 
papcirs beforehand. iT(? agreed to put off the meeting, 
but was strong in thinking that no legislation was 
called fpr ! 

^ 2n(i November . — Busy in Court. Scarcity still, but 
rice coming in, though slowly. Dinner at the Masonic Hall 
in honour of B., who goes to-morrow to take his appoint- 
ment as Acting^ District Jhdge of Kandy. Toasts not 
many, I had to return thanks for the legal profeijjsion, 
and, in doing so, boro testimony to the valuable aid I had 
received from B. as my colleague, and to his singular 
industry and conscientiousness. 

^ Itli November . — Attended a meeting of the Friond-in- 
Neod Society. We had a curious question to consider, 
viz,, How far men of bad character should bo relieved? 
We came to the concliisioil that people in urgent distress 
should bo relieved without reference to their previous* 
character. This resolution was come to with reference 
to the present^ scarcity, but the whole question stands ^ 
over for a full meeting. 

^ ^th November . — I hoped to do a lot of work, and was 
indeed busily engaged when a note from Queen^s house 
took me away. The Goveimor wished me to, take Jhe 
opportunity to correct the misapprehensions which his 
speech on the apathy of the natives had given rise to. 

I conferred with him on the Jury Ordinance, and men- 
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tionod my objections to Sir Fa. Creasy^s proposal. I 
recommended a smaller measure providing for a better 
panel, and, if need be, insisting on giving the (lovernor 
power to compel a property qualification. The fiovernor 
thought I was right in not insisting upon the radical 
alteration which the Chief Justice proposed, though ho 
thought seven for a jury worked well at Hong Kolig. 

^ 10^7/^ November . — Very animated mooting in Council. 
C. annoyed me much by an attack upon the Education 
Committee in a very insidious manner, lie hoped the 
Irrigation Committee would do its work better than did 
the Education Committee, indeed that it would work and 
make its report, Ac. He, also, in an ofTcnsivo manner, 
took exception to tlio Colonial Secretary referring to the 
mis-apprehensions as to the charge of apathy in tUc Gover- 
nor's opening speech. I got warm and spoke warmly. 
I pointed out that the Governor could not treat the ques- 
tion without noticing the cause, which, in his opinion, 
forms the strongest obstacle to the successful extension 
of paddy cultivation ; that if he believed the apathy of 
natives was the gi’eat stumbling block, it would have 
been simply dishonest not to have said so merely from a 
maudlin anxiety not to give offence. Was it true or 
false ? I pointed out what previous writers had said on 
the subject and of the apathy of the natives, and also 
referred to the fact that labov^rers had to be brought from 
India for the pioneer corps for railway works, and for 
the estates, all which might have been supplied by the 
natives if they were truly desirous to work ; that they 
would work for a day or two, but that they did not 
like continuous, sustained exertion, and could not, 
therefore, be depended upon. I adverted to the late 
pajiic and still-existing distress, and pointed out that 
if those who could influence the natives, particularly 
those amongst their own body, whose position and pres- 
tige enabled them to do so, pointed out to the natives 
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tlio necessity of pondering what was said and profifting 
tho remedies proposed, they would have been of more 
real use to their countrymen than by exciting in their 
minds angry feelings. 

^ I complained of the insidious attack made on the 
Education Committee, and explained the cause of delay. 
This brought C. up. He, in a very unpleasant manner, 
speaking of me as the man ho denied the charge of 
insidiousness. Nothing was further from my intention 
than to give offence, and I would have said so, but for 
the fact that the attack was, in point of fact, insidious, 
and T did not like the disagreeable manner in which he 
spoke of me. Tho Governor, after Council, compli- 
mented me on my speech, and everybody speaks of it as 
a groat* success. But I am not satisfied with myself or 
with tho ciltiro proceeding. Not that I don^t quite 
think that the Oovernor could not refer to the question 
without alludiug to native* apathy, but that this very 
apathy is a source of repi'oach to us who, if we had done 
our duty to the natives, which wo have not, might have 
done something to lessen, if not altogether wipe out, the 
charge. I am afraid that tho proceedings of this day 
will render me more unpopular than I am with the 
natives. But this cannot, of course, influence me. A 
conscience void of offence towards God and man is 
what I aim at, and I should not fear the face of man 
so as to hide tho convictions of conscience. Nor should 
any such consideration induce me not to defend the 
Governor if I feel, as I honestly do, that, in this 
instance, he has been unjustly aspersed. 

^ '[2th November . — Decided on planting coffee on my 
land here, i.e., on a good portion of it. Engaged in the 
morniftg in preparing my speech for the Observir. 
Thought of applying to the Governor for a Private Secre- 
taryship, which I want badly. Could not do much in court 
in consequence of a long conference with T., who seems 
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mere pushing than his seeming bashfulness foreboded. 
Found Lorenz, Cayley, Ferdinands and others had formed 
anti- Governmental notions of the occurrence on Saturday, 
viz., that G. and myself had laid a plot for C. The former 
(it was said) was to draw him out by referring to native 
apathy and I then to smash him by a battalion of 
authorities.^' Dias takes a more sensible view. Late in 
court. 

^ liWi November , — Council to-day. 'Violent attack 
against me in the Examiner, I could not but anticipate 
opposition when I condemned the conduct of those whose 
position and preiitige enabled them to speak with the 
authority of natives, but who rather pandered to them 
unworthily and used their influence to foment discord 
and dissatisfaction. But nothing could j ustify the unscru- 
pulous statements made by Lorenz, and ih saying of me 
that I acted dishonourably and delighted" to run down 
my countrymen, he must liave known that these were 
unfounded charges. • 

November , — The Observer also has a bitter 
attack upon me. I am told that the natives speak very ill 
of me, and that I am detested by them. Alarmists, my 
wife foremost of the number, apprehend danger towards 
me personally. But nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescSre 
culpS." must bo my mums aheneus." Two lessons, how- 
ever, all this teaches mo whioli I must strive to lay to heart 
and profit by; (1), Time was when I delighted in 
newspaper attack upon others regardless of the pain and 
annoyance such attacks gave them. I am very sensitive 
now of attacks upon myself, but have ho right to be ; 
(2), I most desired the office of Queen's Advocateship, 
and fancied that, with it, I could desire no more. .Ml 
these troubles I have lately experienced I might possibly 
have avoided in another position. This is one conse- 
quence of having other gods before Him who ought to com- 
mand my best energies, and whose service I should have 
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mj object and study, rather than trusting to earthly m&de 
idols. 

^ 2i)th Noveinher , — Yesterday I received a threatening 
anonymous letter in {Singhalese, written in a very offensive 
tone, and telling me that if the people were not relieved 
before the 25th, T may expect powder and shot,” though 
the writer himself might meet with the murderer^s doom. 
Ten years ago, when T left the bar, 1 believe I was the 
most popular man in the country. My popularity con- 
tinued even as Judge. But^since I became public prose- 
cutor and Chief Law Adviser of the Crown, the wheel has 
been turning. God grant, however, that I may not bo 
influenced by fear or by favour to do that which is wrong. 
Let me aim first at a conscience void of offence towards 
God,” and only so far as I can consistently with this 
primary object, towards man” also. Beneregammegey 
N. S.^s party came off to-day. His daughter's bridal robes 
cost £300 ! 1 led her to table.-^ G. thought No Partisan” 
[a letter with this signature sent to one of the Ceylon 
papers] unanswerable ; said the Governor thought so too. 

^ 2nd December, — Mr. Lovekin preached, — in white. 
Excuse heat. If he felt it right to do so, though I 
thought differently, I would have no right to complain, 
but when people attach importance to it, it is to be 
regretted that a clergyman should allow such a paltry 
consideration to induce him to offend his brethren. 
Professions in sermon fair. 

* 3rd! December . — Trial in D. C. Court to-day, (C. A. 
Prius, Proctor) w^ich was postponed, however, owing to 
the non- arrival of the commission to examine witnesses 
in India ; but late in Court. Busy with the opinion as to 
the conveyance of an estate belonging to the Bamness 
Delmar.'^ Went to the fort to see the Colonial Secretary, 
but he had left. Weather very threatening, so could not 
attend Trustee Meeting. At night Vent to a concert. 
Pleasant, but stupid. 
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i4th December » — Got up late in consequence of last 
night^s concert. Busy preparing appeals. Temple and 
Stewart, J.J., sat. Holworthy^s case was heard. Tot- 
tenham is to attend to be examined. Came home about 
four in consequence of rain. As it was probably the last 
day of Stewart^s sitting, I said a few words thanking 
him for his kindness and courtesy to the Bar, and telling 
him that we appreciated his good qualities when on the 
Bench. He well deserved the tribute. 

^ hth December , — Council to-day. My small bills on Fish, 
Dcsfcmction of Documents and Prison Tlules passed with- 
out debate — not even amendment suggested. C. spoke 
about the Prisons Ordinance giving so much power to the 
Executive, to which I replied. Arbitration Bill and Kandy 
Marriage Bill also passed with only my amendments. 
After that sub-committee on Fiscals' Ordinances ; only 
seven clauses passed. C. obstructive and would fain 
put off the Ordinance till ne^t sessions. Saw His Excel- 
lency afterwards. He was very kind* and asked me to 
prepare notes for his closing speech. He spoke very 
flatteringly of ^^No Partisan" as a complete extin- 
guisher. Asked my opinion as to fitting person for 
the Deputy Registrarship ; he seemed evidently to lean 
to E. B. 

^ 6th December , — Left home early so as to be in good 
time for the sub-committee. Jn Council at ten, prepared 
• and got printed schedule to substitute for Fiscals' fees. 
All the members arrived about eleven, except C., who 
did not attend till 11-30, which delayed matters, 
he having had my books, which he broilght minus the 
Index. His object obviously was to delay and obstruct. 
After Council went to office, and worked tiU late on Council 
and official work. Council despatches a waiting me when 
I returned. Military question settled, the Homo Gov- 
ernment taking £152,000 for troops, and £8,000 pension. 
We to build additional accommodation at Galle for the 
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wing of a European Eegiment. The other wing to be 
stationed at Singapore. 

‘ 7th Decemher. — A meeting of the Fiscals^ sub-corn- 
raittee from eleven to two, and in spite of C.^s obstruc- 
tiveness, we did a good deal. A meeting of the Executive 
Council afterwards, when wo considered the Military 
question satisfactory, but the colony is done,^^ as to 
pensions and barracks. Absurd proposal of the Secretary 
of State to lend £250,000 to the Railway instead of float- 
ing debentures, was also considered. This the Governor 
is opposed to. The Governor has determined to go to 
Nuwera Ellia on the 1 4th, and return after Cliristmas 
to close the Council. 

^ 8th Dcamher , — At work with the Delmar opinion. 
Went to^he fort at two to see the Governor on the Ordi- 
nanccvs and tile Municipal Councils^ assessment. Rut he 
was away at the bazaar. Saw G. who passed the 
Ordinance and was gracious/i Drove him home and went 
to bazaar, where* I met my wife and the girls who had 
purchased freely. Dinner party in the evening. 

^ \\th I)eA'emher , — Left home about half past six to 
attend a sub-committee on Fiscals^ Ordinance at W.^s. 
Much talk and little work. Breakfasted at C.^s, 
whence I went to the office. Engaged the whole day in 
work. Had a meeting of the Board of Examiners to 
consider Mr. A.^s case. Saw Mr. G. in the evening. On 
my return homo found my wife fretting about another 
anonymous letter threatening to blow my brains out, if 1 
did not get the^ price of rice lowered ! May neither 
throats nor persuasion make me swerve from the strict 
line of duty ; but may all these warnings lead me to 
rivet my faith on Him without whose knowledge not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground. ‘ 

^13th December. — Meeting of Executive Council. 
Judicial District Proclamation passed and another as to 
Manaar, or rather two Pattus in Manaar, which are to be 
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transferred to the revenue district of Mullotivoe. I 
saw the Governor afterwards. He did not thank me 
much for the draft. 1 fancy he did not see mo completing 
it in the Executive, but I had no other time, and no one 
saw it. He asked me to write to him if anything parti- 
cular happened here. 

^ 15th December , — Meeting of snb-committoo on Com- 
mercial Law. Agreed upon our report. C. again inclined, 
-'to be obstructive and to delay the^ measure, but could not 
give good reason for doing so. Smith and Maartensa 
stood by mQ, and wo ca-rried the bill. Heavy rain at 
night. 

^25th December , — Service at Trinity. All the Psalms 
were chanted.* Can't say I like these innovations, but I 
cannot, urge any good objection to the? Psalms being 
chanted, though I have a great abhorrence t!^)tho chanting 
of prayers. I am suspicious somewhat of L. since be 
took to a white surplice an*i talked of ornamenting the 
church. Large number at sacrament.* 

^ 'Slst December , — Got up after a sound sleep; very much 
refreshed. The dissipation of the last few days was such 
that I quite enjoyed last night's rest. Went to the office 
and had a conference with C. S. about the transporto^tion 
of the two European soldiers who were tried before the 
Supreme Court. It seems militaiy convicts are to be 
sent to England, but there are no instructions as to civil 
convicts. Sub-committee on the Fiscals' Ordinance 
and agreed to the report which we mean to bring on 
on Saturday. C. and C. P. L. absent^- the former is an 
awful obstructive, and the latter apparently indifferent to 
the measure. Judicial districts, the preparation of which 
gave mo no little trouble, was handed to the printer for 
publication. 

'There was a midnight service at Trinity, which I 
attended with my family. Innovation again ! First a 
sermon by B. B. (an indifferent one), then the litany — 
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and tho hymn, Pilgrims of the Night/’ I expect we 
shall have some trouble yet with Mr. L. One 'thing he 
did, however, pleased me much. On Christmas day he 
announced that the Bishop (as I understood him) had 
suggested that he should, from tho offertory money, 
contribute in aid of the Propagation Society, but that as 
the Trustees were laying out judiciously the money which 
were collected at Trinity, he would not interfere with 
them, but would only suggest the claims of that Society 
for consideration. Of courso, there was art in this, in so 
far that ho assumed that he had a right to interfere if 
he pleased. But wo are no party to such assumption, and, 
a Trustee, like any other member of a congregatton, 
being one of those described in Juvenal’s "Satires sem- 
per ego tantniii auditor/^ cannot be bound by acquiescence 
because he did not publicly protest against what a 
minister says in church. We owe no thanks to my Lord 
the Bishop for tiying to throw the apple of discord 
amongst us. * 
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I. 

A FEW REFLECTIONS ON THE J^EGAL PROFESSION. 

following paper was penned on board the ship 
Alexander^'' *in 1839^ whilst Riphard Morgan was on his 
way to England. The writer was then iii his n<neteenth 
year : — • 

Of all the professions and occupations which men 
pursue that of the law has the greatest share of obloquy 
and banter attached to it. * To be an Jjioncst lawyer con- 
vey§i, according to the general acceptation, an idea not 
dissimilar to that of an honest thief, so repugnant is that 
virtue esteemed to be to the profession. With the rash 
and unthinking, and I may add the evil disposed, to such 
an extent is this prejudice, for one cannot give it a more 
apt denomination, carried that a man, be his previous 
life and habits what they may, forfeits all credit for 
honesty or moral principle as soon as he assumes the 
toga. Not so, however, wi^h the educated and chari- 
table portion of the community, who respect the man, 
however much they may participate in the general 
prmudice against the profession. 

To what then, it may be asked, is, this obloquy and 
banter to be attributed ? 

To consider the matter afc ovoio what it maybe asked 
does this profession owe its origin ? Were men not 
inclined to rise against their brothers, did all cherish 
charitable feelings towards each other, or when assaulted, 
carry into practice the advice of our Saviour of turning 
the left cheek to such as smite them on the right, 
lawyers would soon be compelled to lay aside their 
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briefless bags and betake themselves to occupations 
more lucrative. To expect, however, such ah elysian 
state of blessedness of heaven in earth as long as flesh 
and blood remain flesh and blood, is the chimera of a 
diseased mind. The enthusiastic mind may picture to 
itself scenes of such transcendent happiness, when 
nought but an innate consciousness of rectitude would 
actuate men in their dealings, paralyze the arm of the 
despot, and make the midnight assassin pause ere he 
plunges his dagger in the breast of innocence, when 
peace and happiness would smile triumphant and sin 
find no resting place in the world — but one glance 
at the sober reality of things and the delusion is instan- 
taneously broken ! I'lie question, therefore, J say, is not 
whether the profession panders to the failings of human- 
ity, whether it encourages a spirit of querulousness 
and faction, as long as its UGceHsitii can be shewn, its 
necessity to preserve tho social structure in due tone, to 
defend the poor from the oppression of the strong, to check 
the baneful influence arising from savage might and 
riches, to guard the sacred rights and liberties of men, 
and, to use the energetic 'Words of Lord Coke, to shew 
that the little finger of the law is heavier than the loins 
of the prerogative. With the same plausibility may the 
sacred profession be railed against, since, were man in 
his positive state of holiness, he would need no warning 
or exhortation from the pulpit. 

This point being settled, we now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the justice of the stigma attached to it. 
Against the abstract profession itself no charge can be 
brought, and wisely has it l;>een observed by the ancient 
philosopher that it is the man that throws credit on the 
profession and not the profession on tho man, a remark 
which can with equal truth and correctness be taken in 
an inverse proportion. That the profession of the law 
affords peculiar ‘facilities to its followers to act a dishon- 
est part and that men are unhappily not found wanting to 
take advantage of such facilities, are facts which must be 
readily conceded, but it does not follow therefore that t^o 
profession necessarily makes thieves ; as well might objec- 
tions bo raised against reason and relimon, because some 
abuse the noble faculty and others di^elieve the sacred 
dictates. ^ What/ I fancy I hear the advocate against the 
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prof essioii excl aim, ' are not lawyers bound to defend a cause 
which they know to be unjust, and do they not thus ren- 
der themselves a particeps criminis This objection 
wears a ^eat semblance of plausibilitjr, and no mean 
investigation is required to clear it ot the dross that 
envelopes it and show its naked futility. An honourable 
man disdains to countenance an action which he is 
morally convinced is unjust, and let us fancy such a 
person refusing to defend an action of this kind when 
applied to. None will deny that he is acting conscien- 
tiously, but the injudicious* tendency of such conduct will 
be apparent when the individual principle is generaUzed. 
For clients must have advocates, hnd the refusal of one 
to undertake a cause will not have the effect of driving 
the former from the legal remedy they seek, recourse 
being easily had to others whose minds are not fortified 
with similar nice principles of honour, l^ublic principles 
of policy militate against such conduct, and it is not by 
such a course that the unprincipled and the profligate 
can be checked in their vile career. A different course 
of conduct strikes me as lesS objectionable. 

I:gistead of refusing to conduct the case of a client who 
applies under such circumstances, an advocate can, 
without compromising in the slightest manner his prin- 
ciples, undertake and defend or prosecute such a cause, 
provided he clears his conscience, first, fairly explaining 
the provisions under which he undertakes the cause. Let 
us suppose him address a client who applies to him thus : 
'Friend, I have deliberated on the points adduced by 
you. I have examined all ^e papers. I do not think 
. your cause a just one, and give you no hopes of winning it. 
If nevertheless, you persist in my going on with it, I shall 
do so. I shall take every fair advantage which the 
law would allow me, but I warn you, beforehand that 
you must not expect me to have recourse to any unfair 
or dishonourable subterfuge. I am sworn to do my duty 
to my clients to the best of my abilities, but I have a 
higher duty to perform^ a duty to my God. I have a 
conscience to look after, and no^hcpc of gain or motive 
of fear will induce me to swerve from that course which 
rectitude points out to me. Are vou wilHng to entrusta 
case into such hands V Unless the client is lost to every 
principle of honour, virtue and truth, and every feeling 
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of propriety is exiled from his breast, he will own the 
correctness of the reply and drop his suit. But, suppos- 
ing the wretch is so hardened that he perseveres but is 
met with such a repulse by every lawyer, he would 
effectually bo reduced to the alternative of abandoning 
his cause, or, what is equally bad; entrusting it into hands 
too honest for it, and none can deny that a repulse of this 
kind would far more effectually promote the end in view 
than any which can bo administered by a refusal to be 
engaged in the suit : it would at once disarm the malice 
of the client and leave the delinquent no remedy to which 
he could betake himself. 

I cannot bo answered in this by the argument that no 
sooner does a law^yor take up a suit than he identifies him- 
self with his client, and is bound to do all which the client 
himself would do, to promote his cause. I admit that 
when an advocate undei’takes a cause, he is bound to 
preserve sacredly the interests of his client. But to say 
that an advocate must do all that a client himself 
would do, is a proposition of rather too dangerous and 
wide a latitude. [This is, in iact, to suppose him endued 
with an accommodating conscience, much beyond ^ the 
ordinary desert of human nature. If consulted by a 
thief, he acts like a thief, by a villain or by an adulterer 
he shapes his conduct accordingly. 

I cannot but quote a passage from Lord Brougham 
hero who speaks rather pointedly on the subject. 

^ An advocate,^ says his Lordship, ^ by the sacred 
' duty which ho owes his client, knows, in the discharge of 
' that oflSce, but one person ^n the world — that client and 
' none other, to save that client by all expedient means, 
^ to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all 
^ others, and among others to himsqlf is the highest and 
' most unquestion/^d of his duties, and he must not regard 
' the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruction 
^ which he may bring upon any other, nay, separating 
' oven the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, 
^ and^asting them, if need be to the wind, he must go 
'on, reckless of the qpnsequences, if his fate should 
' unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for 
' his client^s protection.'’ 

That, in the sacred duties of an advocate, no hope of 
gain or motive of fear should influence him, must be 
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admitted on all hands. At the same time I can by no 
means subscribe to the general proposition^ that an 
advocate must do all which a client himself would do, 
were he personally engaged. To this I would rather say, 
that an advocate should act as if it was his own cause. 
And here comes the question, What, is his conduct allow- 
ing himself to be guided by the rule of action I laid 
down last ? To this I cannot answer better than say, all 
that he can do consistently with his duty to his Maker. 

The former engagement may, I am aware, be j ustified by 
the allegation that there is a tacit saving clause in all the 
oaths which Christian men take on this earth and which 
provides for the validity of sncli oaths only so far as 
they do not clash with the superior duties they owe their 
Maker. Every man, therefore, being expected to act as 
he ought to do with the same plausibility thaj the law 
presumes, every man to be innocent until ho is proved 
guilty, the lawyer in taking up such a cl^rge must be 
expected to go no further than a regard to his higher 
duties enables his client to do. The innovation, however, 
to which I have already alluded will* secure the object 
in mew in a way far more direct. 

I may as well remark here on the question how far 
an advocate identifies himself with his client, that in a 
case of extraordinary turpitude where great injus- 
tice has been done to his client, it is but natural to 
expect an advocate to display uncommon warmth and 
indignation, calling to exercise all the abilities he is 
master of, the wrong done to his client imparting him 
energy, and the justice of his cause adding fresh 
eloquence to his lips. It is morally impossible that 
every suit indiscriminately can inspire^ him with the 
same feelings, and hence I say, if it be requisite that an 
advocate should identify himself with every client 
wretch and villain who chooses to entrust his case to him, 
let the honourable man betake himself to the plough, 
or even to begging, and leave the bar to be filled up 
by none but the unprincipled and the profligate. 

It will be evident on examination that all the vices 
attributed to the profession of law can be traced to 
what Ovid well denominates, the 'irritamonta malo- 
rum.^ The Scriptures also denounce woe against 
lawyers ‘ for laying men with burdens too grievous to 
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1)0 borne. ^ In a well-regulated community where the 
rates of Cees are defined and limited, this evil can, in a 
groat measure, be warded off. That, however, the evil 
exists in some degree, an impartial mind must admit- 
TJnprinciplod men can never be found wanting who 
would take advantage of the ignorant client, as much 
as the wily tradesman of the novice or the crafty 
landlord of the stranger. 

Men ill general must prize and admit the excellence 
of the advice given by the old Roman poet : — 

* Uic inuruB abonoua (*8to nil conacire sibi — nulla pallescero culpa/ 

But by the lawyer sveh an acquisition cannot be too 
earnestly desired. Ho ineets with temptations to which 
others arc comparatively strangers, and m subject to 
trials which seldom fall to the lot of frail mortality. 

Suffer me then, ere I conclude, to indicate t^ie heau 
ideal of an Jionest lawyer : He takes no more cases 
than he can properly attend to, — many handsome briefs 
are presented to him, but he rejects them if he has suffi- 
cient before him to require «^all his time, attention and 
study, Wl^en he undertakes a cause, he feels as if he has 
undertaken a sacred burden, he examines it with an m- 
partial scrutiny and communicates the result of his deli- 
berations to his client, neither suffering him to faint with 
despair on the one hand, nor smile with expectation on 
the other. He suffers no delay to take place in the inves- 
tigation of the cause. He takes every fair advantage 
which the law allows him, but scorns the quibbles and 
quirks and shufflings and subterfuges the pursuit of 
which characterize the little-minded pettifogger. In all 
his dealings most scrupulously does he follow the admir- 
able direction of Bums : — 

» W^ere you feel your honor grip, 

* Lot'that aye be your border, 

* Its slightest touches instant pau8e» 

‘ Debar a* side pretences, 

' And resolutely keep its laws, 

‘ Uncaring consequences/ 

He demands nothing more than what he thin ^:8 con- 
scientiously his due. The oppressed find in him a ready 
friend ; truth, virtue, right, liberty, an able defender. 

Such a man may not be able to amass an estate or live 
in princely splendour, but the tide of his life glides on 
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witL a calm and unruffled serenity ; and when he is laid 
on his death bed, contemplating with complacency and 
satisfaction the tenor of his life, he resigns his spirit, 
which flies to the mansions of the blessed, wafted by the 
sighs, prayers and good wishes of the poor whom he 
befriended, the oppressed whom he snccoured, and the 
weak whom he defended. 


II. 

PETITION IN FAVOUR OP MR. MORGAN’S APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Colombo, 1/?/. October 1851. 
Sir, — We have the honor to transmit to you the enclosed 
petition, and respectfully request that you will bo pleased 
to 1^ the same without delay before) His Eiccllency 
the Governor. 

We have, &c., 

^ P. A. Loos, 

W. Taylor, 

• C. A. Lorenz, 

The Hon^ble The Colonial Secretary. 

To 

His Excellency the Hon^ble Sir G. W. 
ANDERSON, k.c.b., Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Cliief of the Inland of Ceylon, 

The Memorial of the undersigned 
European descendants. 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That in consequence of the lamented death of Mr. 
Giffening, and believing that Your Excellency is desirous 
of filling up the vacancy thus occasioned in the Legisla- 
tive Council by the appointment of a member of the 
community to which Mr. Giffening belonged, and, with 
the fullest confidence in Your Excellency's disposition to 
receive in the best possible spirit an expression of the 
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wishes of any portion of the |)eople whom Your Excel* 
loncy rules, the uudersimed European descendants beg, 
with much respect, to submit the name of E. F. Morgan, 
Esquire, Advocate of the Supreme Court, as that of a 
gentleman, who, by his ability, learning, and independence 
of character has gained their confidence, and who 
would, they believe, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, do equal honor to Your Excellency's choice and 
to the people’s recommendation. 

Mr. Morgan is bound to the country by birth, by 
family connections, and by the possession of consider- 
able property. He naturally feels that his own interests 
and those of the colon v are identical ; ho will, therefore, 
strive to advance the frosperitj^ of Ceylon by exercising 
on her behalf that faculty ot enquiring closely, and 
reasoning correctly, and that power of expi^easing his 
views with facility which ho has acquired in the honour- 
able and successful practice of a liberal profession. 

Under th^so circumstances, and actuated by these 
convictions, the undersigned, if vested with the Elective 
Franchise, would choose Mr. Morgan as their represent- 
ative in the Legislature of tneir country ; and they most 
respectfully, but very earnestly, request Your Excelloncy 
to exercise that power with which you have been vested 
by our common Sovereign, by appointing Mr. Morgan 
to occupy the seat in Council rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Giffening. 

And your Memorialists as in duty bound 

Will ever pray. 

P. A. Loos, Arch, Androe, H. E. Ebert, 

J. DeBreard, J. H. D’Saj[ain, C. A. Fompens, 

C. E. DeBreard, J. R. Hoffman, G. Bebroter, 

G. W. Stork, J. n. Do Jong, J. L. Alwis, 

G. H. Antlionisz, C. A. Loos, M. A. LaBrooy, 

D. H. Wondt, E. G. LiiBrooy, P. VanDort, 

W. A. Kriekonbeck, J. G. Gratiaon, G. VanDort, 

Joseph Swan, i J. A. Christoffelsz, J. A. Margenout, 

P. E. Vandorstraaten*' G. Wendt, H. A. Jonsz, 

J. A. Martensz, J. H. Loombmggen, J. L. Seibel, 

J. Conderliig, C. S. Fernand, J. B. Seibel, 

P. W. Erfzon, A. Mills, S. W. Seibel. 

J. E. Andree, C. H. Schwallie, P. J. Ebert, 

J, P. Prii^p, G. A. Spittel, A. Kennoman, 

C. Lorenz, J. H. Breebman, C. G. Loos, 

G. P. Noll, J. A. Fenner, P. L. DeVos, 

G. A. Wendt, James Swan, H. W. Fenner, 

B. Lndekens, F. J. DoSaram, T. P. Moldreob, 

P. L. Gomes, D. C. Mnir, S. Eelaart, 

P. J.L. Vanderstraaten, H. VanDoit, H. £. Kdaart, 
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J. W. Kelaafft, 

J. Maos, 

P. M. Elders, 

£. Elders, 

J. W. Fotger, 

K. W. Elders, 

C. A. Sohubert, 

J. A. Dick, 

A. Seibel, 

J. Do Bitar, 

A. C. Aldons, 

G. Forwerda, 

A. LaHayc, 

W* Carron, 

G. A. PasBO, 

J. G. Ebert, 

G. H. Ferdinands, 

J. M. Rode, 
ff. G. DeZilwa. 

P. R. Kelaart, 

C. D. DeAlwig, 

D. W. Olaosseu, ’ 

Peter deSilva, 

P. G. DeZilwa, 

J. W. Heyzcr, 

J. F. Heyzer, 

II. M. Fernando, 

J. H. De Jong, 

B. D’La Harpe, 

B. Brohior, 

M. Froywer, 

J. Uvifel, 

U. Haffel, 

W. Raffel, 

R. Audrcesz, 

J. N. Keith, 

C. Barber, 

A. H. Lourensz, 

W. C. Porapeus, 

M. P. J. Oudatjio, 

C. D. DeNeys, i 

W. A. Joseph, I 

J. KriekenTOok, 

H. E. Misso, 

• G. A. Mack, 

J. A. YanLangenbcrg, 

P. VanDort, 

J. L. Demmor, 

G. A. Aldons, 

C. Henricns, 

J. Ball. 

P. H. VanCuylenbnrg, 
W. VanCnylenbnrg, 

0. M. Wootler, 

^ J. Ohlmus, 
o. F. Camp, 

J. D. Bidder, 

H. Yanderstraaten, 

W. Yandorstraaten, 

J. F. L. Yanderstraaten, 
J. VonArkadie, 

J. YonArkadie, Jr., 

H. O. Jansz, 


C. A. DeBosayro, 

B. Boaayro, 

J. E. DeBosayro, 

H. P. Idetzeling, 

J. F. Perera, 

A. Mortenstyn, 

J. G. Andriezen, 

H. Cbristoffelsz, 

M. Prate, 

G. W, Mnllor, 

W. E. Muller, 

G. M. Muller, 

G. Muller, 

J. £. Yanderstraaten, 

G. W. Franoiscns, 

J. M. Bodrigo, 

C. B. Cramer, 

E. Drieberg, • 
T. Askey, 

A. H. de Hear, 

J. M. de Bruin, 

I W. H. Perera, 

J. W. Joachim, 

A. H. Heyse, 

J. T. Prins, 

H. Dickman, 

J. Kats, 

E. Kata, 

J. A. V^einnaan, 

E. Daviot, 

A. DeKretzer, 

J. J. Hopinan, 

E. DeKretzer, 

J. B. Moldreoh, 

C. B. Kelaart, 

F. D. Alvis, 

J. DeSilra, 

P. Brohier, 

D. DoNeys, 

J. G. Alri^ 

E. W. DeHaan, ' 

P. H. Silvaf, 

N. H. Silvaf, 

E. Weinman, 

H. E. Thomaas, 

J. YanHoff, 

H. C. Prins, 

C. Yanderstraat, 

F. S. Thomase, 

J. Garira, 

M. £. Mack, 

B. ThonuLBZ, 

C. Barber, 

J. W. Margenoat, 

C. VanDoit, 

B. Wilkms, 

J, H. Wootler, 

G. S. Siogertz, 

B. E. Alvis, 

J. B. Koelmeyer, 

J. YanGeyzel, 

B. Bans, 

A. LaBrooy, 


P. B. YanGeyzel, 

C. J. Milheisen, 

A . Barton, 

C. J. Fibers, 

J. A. Lodulx, 

E. L. Wydemon, 

F. D. Koelmeyer, 

P. L. DeKretzer, 

A. L. YanHeep, 

W. H. Jansz, 

John Mack, 

D. Laudsborger, 

C. YauLangenborg, 

A. W. Mottan, 

G. A. Mottan, 

J. T. ViBser, 

H. Hindle; 

H. W. DeZilva, 

P. G. Yanderstraaten, 

G. Ball. 

F. H. VanGoyzel 

A. B. Gin^r, 

J. Alexander, 

H. Askey, * 

H. Ball, 

J. W.^VanGoyzel, 

O. Schwallie, 

James Loos, 

B. Androo, 

J. Garth, 

%[. M. Anthonisz, 

J. M. Davidson, 

P. D. Anthonisz, 

E. Ludokous, 

F. Foenandor, 

L. F. Schokmau, 

J. W. Sohokmau, 

P. Mclloiiios, 

J. W. Ohlmus, 

W. J. Lourensz, 

H. Foenandor, 

J. Foenander, 

J. Boven, 

J. YanDort, 

J. A. YanLougenberg, 

G. J. Ide, 

L. H. Schokman, 

J. P, Meier, 
fT. M. Fernando, 

C. ‘'S. Keith, 

H. Zilwa, 

W. DeRun, 

B. Ball, 

A. F. Joseph, 

J. W. Mack, 

W. H. DeVos, 

E. J- Doobbratz, 

P. Foenander, 

C. O. DeWaaS, 

D. H. Bodrigae, 

8. W. Ide, 

J. W. Jansz, 

C. £• Alvis, 
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J. S. Dt^Fonseka, 

G. H. Mack, 

J. J. VanGoyzol, 

TI. VanLangenberg, 

H. A. Lcfiinbraggon, 

P. A* VanGeyzel, 

J. Schofield, 

J. M. Schoonman, 

J. W. VanCuylonbiirg, 

E. Q. DeRun, 

C, A. E. Maafl, 

J. W. DoWaas. 

C. K. VauCuylonbiarg, 
R, VanDort, 

J. I). VandeuDrioBcn, 
G. ViuiDorfc, 

J. A. Franciflcus, 

J. Wright, 

J. C. GoriolT, 

0. N. Oorloff, 

G. A. Rode, 

W. Boling, 

E. H. Vanderwort, 

J. F. Vandffi'wort, 

N. J. Avistin, 

R. Craig, 

H. D. Androo. 

L. P. Christoffolsz, 

J. Dias, 
tf. Albert, 

T. Jansz, 

C. F Fernando, 

C. Kronemborg, 

Colombo, Sc/^ 


J. 0. Ankle, 

J. D. Froiwer, 
W. Baptist, 

P. Fordinaiid, 

J. C. Porora, 

P. E. OorloflF, 

J. M. Fransz, 

0, Rodrigoe, 

J. W. Poroira, 

.T. 8. Misflo, 

G. E. Phobas, 

R. J. Phobus, 

J. W. Orr, 

^ E. Orr, 

J. Drioborg, 

W, Taylor, 

I'. Toussaint, 

A. Ig! Alexander, 
P Milhuiaon, 

,T- B< 5 nnot, 

G. Andriesz, 

G. Milhuison, 

S. C. DoHoor, 

J. H. VanBuren, 
R. L. VanBiiron, 
J. E, Nelson, 

•T. J. Taylor, 

G. E, Hoffman, 

A. C. H<»ffrnan, 

T. 0. Hoffntui, 

** J. T. Toussaiiit, 

C. W. Carroll, 

J. V. Francisens, 

imhar 1851. 


G. Spittel, • 

J. L. D*Zylva, 

B. H. Tonssaint, 

G. L. Toussaint, 

J. F. Giffening, 

J. C- Nicholas, 

W. VanDort, 

J. li. VanDort., 

C. VanDort, 

C. VanDort, 

B. D. Zilwa, 

J. O. Oorloff, 

A. A. Anthoneysz, 

J. V. Mortier, 

C. A. J. Oadaatjie, 

0. E. Christoffelsz, 

J. W. H. de Liichaume, 
A. Wallis, 

V. W. Vandorstraaten,- 
.T, D Friskiii, 

J. Wallos. 

John*Loo3, 

A. Lodewyk, 

T. L. Nelson, 

C. W. Ferrera, 

H. Drieborg, 

H. B. Motzeling, 

A. C. Mortior, 

F. li. Goel, 

J, 6. Ebert, 
iTamos Campbell. 


III. 

THE DISTRICT JUDGESHIP OF COLOMBO. 

Union CLirn, Trafalgar Square, Londmi. 

Sir, — Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of the 
island of Ceylon, as well as in the civil rights of its 
inhabitants, and holding property in the island, induces 
me to request y.oii will do me the favor of laying the 
accompanying memorial before his Excellency the JDuke 
of Newcastle, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies : praying his attention to the opinions 
therein contained from the several legal authorities as to 
the v8ry great advantage of the appointment of legal 
persona to fill the situation of District Judge of Colombo. 

As Mr. Richard P. Morgan is a lawyer of the 
bar in that colony, and a member of the Legislative 
Council, and has also acted on several occasions as Dis- 
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trie* Judge in Colombo, T tberoforo beg to rocommoud 
him to his Grace as an individual fully competent to be 
appointed permanently to that situation. 

1 have the honor to bo, 

Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John Fokstkk Fit'/(ierald. 

.1. Roberts, Esq., 

Private Secretary to 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 

May 2Wi 185 1. 

To Hjs Grace the Dure or Newcastle, 

PHtiripal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

i$'c. cS'r. 

May it please Youk’, Grace, • 

• ' 

Your memorialists trust that the iiu])oi’tauce of the 
considerations they are about to submit will justify 
their addressing your Grace upon a subject of deep 
importance to the colony (^f Ceylon jvith whicth your 
men?orialists are intimately connected. 

A vacancy having recently been created upon tlio 
Bench of the District Court of Colombo, the inornorialists 
deem this a fitting time to bring to Your (Jrace^s notice 
the necessity there exists for appointing a competent 
prof(!SsioTial man to this vacancy, and to give effect to 
those promises which have frof|uently been called fcu’th 
by the inconvenience experienced from the aj^pointment 
of unprofessional men to that* Bench. 

Since the year 18J2 it has been understood, as a 
general principle, that this office should bo lield by a 
professional lawyer, a principle countenanced and pre- 
scribed in express terms by Lord Goderich, the then 
Secretary of State. In pursuance of this principle the 
office has been conferred on professional men since 1841, 
and a temporary departure therefrom by the appoint- 
ment of a non-professional man in 1816 as Acting 
District J udge gave rise to much dissatisfaction on the 
part of the public and led to a strong remonstrance 
against the acting appointment being laid before the 
local Government. Under these circumstances, your 
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mcmorialiyts, although comprising only tho Coylon 
residents and holders of property who are at present in 
London, have tho less hesitation in addressing your 
(jraoo, and they trust that the following considerations 
will induce your Grace to confer the office now vacant 
on a Ttiembcr ut tho local Bar, conversant not only with 
the law of the land, hut also with the languages, 
character and customs of tho people. 

lat . — It is not possible for an unprofessional man to 
discharge satisfactorily his duties as tho Judge of a 
court in which intricate questions of law daily arise, and 
to which almost all disputes relating to mercantile and 
shipping transactions and all bankruptcy, matrimonial, 
and testamentary maft(u*s of any importance in tho 
island a7'e reb'n'od for decision. 

2n(L — Considcu-ing also that tho law of the land is 
with bii]t few alterations the Roman-Dutch law, and 
that tho customs, character and institutions ' of tho 
natives, and 'die tenures of land are essentially different 
from those which prevail in England, and that an intimate 
acqufiintanco with tlu^sc is indispensable to the proper 
discharge of tho. office, it is desirable that tho appoint- 
ment should be conferred on a Colonial lawyer, and one 
who has for some time practised in tho local courts. 

3rd. — Iffie necessity of such an appointment would 
bocomo more evident when it is considered that tem- 
porary vacancies in the Supreme Ooui't are generally 
and necessarily lillod up by the District Judge of 
Colombo for the time being. And an unprofessional 
man, incompetent as he would bo to discharge the duties 
of a District Judge would, If elevated on an emergency 
(one which frequently occurs) to the Supreme Court, 
even though temporarily, create much inconvenience and 
mischief, the latter court being in almost all civil cases, 
and in all Criur'ual cases, a court of final jurisdiction. 

4th . — 'Phero is no w^ant of competent men at tho 
Cejdon Bar on whom tho appointment may be judici- 
ously conferred, as in several instances where the District 
Judge was unable from sickness or absence to discharge 
his duties, tho Coylon Government conferred the tempo- 
rary vacancies on advocates of the local Bar : arrange- 
ments which though temporary gave great satisfaction 
to the public. 
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Your memorialists with a view to brevity have 
refrained' from enterinjjf into any hnigthened details, 
but beg to refer your Grace to the annexed document, 
containing a full and clear statement of all the facts 
that can be collected at this distance from the island, 
and also the opinions of several of the Supremo Court 
Judges and Queen^s Advocates of Ceylon on the subject 
of appointments to the ollice now vac'ant. 

Your memorialists actuated as they arc by a sinct?ro 
desire to promote tho best interests of Ceylon, trust that 
they will bo cxcus()d the liberty they have taken in 
thus trespassing upon your time at a period when so 
many demands are made upon tho attention of the 
Government. They feel (‘onfidtuil, howovci*, that the 
well-being (wen of a remote dependency will not prove 
uninterestiug at the [)reseut moment. 

(Signed) J. O’Hai.louan, • 

Ccy/oa and \l' in r heater Jlouf^ry 

Old llroad Hirevt, 

( „ ) John F4>rstek P^tzGeuajj), 

G, f Sf/narr, Londoyi, 

( „ ) T. C. Morton, 

31, Bfdijrave Square, London, 

{ „ ) Wjluam 1\ JloYl), 

2, Alooryatn Sfrr,eL 

( „ ) W. II. Thowas, 

Jlaiioocr Vark, Porkham. 

{ „ ) P. W. TRoueutson, 

7, l^all Mull and 8, Old Jewry, 

{ „ ) Dallas and Coles, 

29, jfuMn Friars. 

( „ ) S. Giiegson, 

14, Austin Friar a, 

’ { yy ) George Barnes, 

G2, TAncoWs Inn Fields. 

{ yy ) J. A. Akbuthnot, 

Great St. Helens, 
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(Signod) Baring Brothers and CJo., 

Jiish ops rj ate St reel . 


( yy ) Albkkoiit Greenihll and Co., 

Old Broad StrpAit, 


London, May 1851. 


{Docmupnh rppTTpd to.) 

Wlu'T] Hjo Chart<*r of OHfablishinj'tbe District Courts, was flerit. ont, it 
was acjcompauiod hy a despatch of Lord (Jodericb, tlu3 tbon Secretary of 
State, in vvbicli it was sot out that :is tlicro wovp many c’ivil .sercjints at the 
timt‘ bolding judicial <iftuajs who conld not ho votnoved altogothor without 
giving birth to (ilaims to coiuponssitioii which could not be resisted without 
manifest injustice, nor coriccd«*d without a charge on the public revenue t<i 
which it was uiicmusvI ‘ Ik* was constraiiied then by the pressure of circuni- 
Mt.Mices to depart, in some ilelrot* from the general rule of confiding the 
gi'uern.l adniinistra.tiou of instice only lo fjorsons who ba\e boon trained to 
the study and pmetifa' (»f the law as it profe-ssion.’ 

'I’Ik* (jjov<?rnoi' was then told — ■ * 

‘ You will fherefori? M'lect District. Judges, in the first instance, from the 
gentlemen ivho liuve hitherto been acting in any judicial offices whieh the 
Charter will abolish. As vacancies may hereafter occur, lawycrs.by pi’oFes- 
sion will b (3 appojjntcd to fill thorn, iind a.ny persons who may be appointed 
without the qualirwation of having been legiilarly educated in the study of 
the law, must dist inctly understand that the appointment is merely pro- 
viHional, and is to be held only until another choice can be made ’ 

^I’he following arc the opinions of hou^‘ of the J udgos and Queen’s Advocates 
of Ceylon, on the subji'^t of the appointment * — 

Mr. Carr (the present Chi(*f tlitslice, then Queen’s Advocate) in a letter to 
(loverninent, wrote thus in 1837 •' ‘ It csiniiot be doubted, howtwer, thift the 
District Court of Colombo having the most important and intricate cases to 
deebie in the island, the person to be sch‘ctod to preside as Judge in such 
court ought to be acornpoti'iit lawy(*r, both by education and jiractice, and 
tboro are many reasons for bis being a practised Advocate of the Colonial 
Bar also, whenever a competent person can lie selected tberctrom to till that 
situation. It would tend very much to the oncour.igement and improvement 
of the Colonial Bar, and to expedite also the public business in the District 
Court by sujipn’ssing all unnecessary h*gal objections and arguments which 
must, perplex any .ludgo who b:us not had a legal education.’ 

Mr. Justice Jeremiein 1838 pressed upon the Coverumout ‘with whatever 
weight, mav attach to his huinbh* authority, the necessity for having lawyers 
for all the District Courts.* He adds : — 

‘ It is iieedlcsH for me any longer to hesitate in saying th.it the blight., tho 
radical defect, attaching to the judicial conslit ution of Ceylon arises from 
the class of gentlemen who preside in the District Court .s .and who, as such, 
have exclusive original jurisdiction in all private suits w'batever, whether of 
a commercial, a rca.l,,a^craonaJ, a civil, or ca'clesiastieal nature 

‘ Now, not one of these gentlemen had been brought up to the profession of 
tho law, an<l experiouco daily more and more cominces mo that the best 
school for tho Bench is tho Bar. I conceive a man should have an immediate, 
direct and personal interest in learning to do that which he is expected to 
do, well ; that a d*)v;en suits carefully studied, a.s they will bo when ho knows 
that his whole reputation and future fortniies doT»t>ud upon tho manner fu 
which ho1ic(|uits himself in iirguraents, will go further to qualify any one for 
forming a right judgment of even the most ordinary case, than nearly haJf 
as mB,ny years siieiit in nioro observation. . It is not, therefore, tho beiug 
received a barristi'r, though ibis is impovt.'int as it implies propa-ration, hut a 
thorough hard-working down-riglit experience of the management of business 
in its every stage, it is not only some oequaintanoo with general principles, 
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bni an intimate knowledge of practice, which are esBontial roquisitea in a 
Judge in CojJon.* 

A^in : * How cornea it that the Bor is in the state hero described P How 
that the pleading are bo loose and confused P Why thoso numerous oases 
referred back for nearing and further evidence P Could all this have hap- 
pened if projwr Judges had presided in these courts ? Thoso defects then 
are little more than the dross of the old system, defects which will be 
remedied as that system is reformed. The very circumstauce, therefore, 
that the profession is at so low an ebb is among my strongest iiidncoments 
for wishing to help on those Avho under b») many disadvantages Lave 
acquired all the qualihcations you can reasonably desire or expect/ 

In 1846, upon the appointment of Mr. Lavalliero to the Acting District 
Judgeship of Colombo, a deputation of merchants, Isindholders and lawyers 
waited on Sir Emerson Teuueut, requesting that tlu* appointment might 
not take place, {CoUm^ho Obsenwr, No. 70 of July 1846, 7 >. HvS9). Sir Emerson 
Tennent gave them an assurance than in futun) the District Judgeship would 
not be permanently conferred on any but a lawyer by profession, and further 
that a lawyer would have had the proferenco for the acting api>ointmont, if 
the arrangemi'nt could have been made without inconvenience to the public 
service (Ibid. No. 71 for August, p. 81)1.) This and tho next number of tho 
Observer contain reports of eighteen judgments of Mr. Liivallioro having 
been apyioalod agaioKt during the first week ho sat ns Judge, and all eighteen 
having been set aside by the Supremo Court. 

Mr. U. C. Selby, the present Queen’s Advocate, wrote thus ii> a paper on 
judi(5ijtl cslablishmonte written in 1847: — ‘ Jn order indeed to the exercise 
of a jurisdiction so extensive as that vested in the Diftrict Courts, the 
Judge should not only be a professional man, but a good lawyer. 1 nn'au 
he should not bo merely one of those who enjoy the honours of the profes- 
sion by having boon called to tho Bar, but a man who has really made the 
principles and privcjtice of the law Life study and his business.’ Mr. Selby 
proceeds, quoting from Mr. Empson, to whom tho aonsolidation and con- 
sideration of the difEcront reports received from Ci'ylon wen? entrusted by 
the Secrota.ry of Stale ; — ‘ The necessity for the District Judgi's becoming 
in one way or another lawyers will be getting stronger and strong(?r year by 
year. As soon as a system of positive liws to bo interpref-ed by proer'donts 
IS fairly established, a knowledge of them on tho part of the District »Tudges 
will be as indispensable as Mr. Justice Jeremio thinks it is at present (1842) 
indispensable for justice, iudis^nsablc because of the impossibility (without 
oonstaut and ludicrous reversals) of working a recognisea system of laws by 
means of unlearned original courts and a learned court of appeal, indispen- 
sable because a Bar more or lose acquainted with the laws will b(! malfing 
head ; indispensable, because by that time Enro^an settlors will bo aufti- 
ciently numerous to force the judicial institutions into an adoption to 
European habits.’ I cun add notbing'(flay8 Mr. Selby) to tbeso just and 
admirable remarks, but that experience has already proved their truth. 

Sir Anthony Oliphant, the lato Chief Justice, when examined before the 
Farliameritary Committee in 1850 deposed thus, (see Quostioiis fi828 and 
6829) : — ‘ The ^rsou who fills tho office of District Judge of Colombf> ought 
to be the best lawyer in tho island, better than tho Judges of the Riiprcrno 
Court, tKjcause ho must be ready upon every point of i?videnco that arises. 
The Judges having an original jurisdiction only in criminal cases and an 
appellate jurisdiction in civil cases, they have always an abnndanco of time 
to consider their judgment in civil cases, whereas the other must, on the 
spur of the moment, decide points that arise. Counsel argue upon the 
peints, and he must decide upon them instantcr.* 

Downing Street, June 29t/i 1854 . 
Sir, — I am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey to 
acknowledge your letter of the 26th ultimo, enclosing a 
niemorial addressed to the Duke of Newcastle, signed by 
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yourself and other gentlemen interested in the welfare of 
Ceylon, in which the importance of appointing a profes- 
sional gentleman to fill the vacancy in the District Judge- 
ship of Colombo is urged upon the consideration of Her 
Majesty^a Government. 

Sir George Grey desires me to inform you that he fully 
recognizes the justice of the observations contained in 
the memorial, and the importance of obtaining the service 
of a professional lawyer in such cases, where it is possible 
to do so. I am to add that the present temporary vacancy 
on the Bench of Colombo has been filled by a gentleman 
reported by the Governor to be versed in law. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

FnEDERicK Peel. 

General iSir John F. FitzGerald, M.P. 


IV. 

{From the Ceylon Times , September 23, 1856.) 

LAYS OF T:IB law. 

“ No. IV. 

“ Goede Aforgrn Myn Dutch Salutation. 

It was a case froni C — ^Ip — ^nt — n, 

Was ponding in Ch — w, 

Which, though commencod in ’39, 

Had not been heard till now. 

“ And grant, ye gods !” exclaimod the Judge, 

(Smiting nis bosom lustily,) 

“ That I might, on the proofs adduced, 

“ Decide the question justly.” 

2 . 

The plaintiff had paid^ome seventy pounds 

As foes to R d M ^n, ^ 

To come with books and white cravat 
And bo his legal organ ; 

And W — ll— m had got a similar fee. 

To keep the other at bay, 

“ An(J (lb ! how happy l*d have been with the one, 

‘‘ Were the other dear brother away !** 

8 . 

And thousands came from far and near, 

To see this pair of M ns 

Talking and thumping and (quoting the law 
And eyeing each other like Gorgons. 

# And nothing could make it the more absurd, 

Than the fact that many had seen them, 

Dining the night before with the Judge, ^ 

Who now sat in judgment between them. 

(1 ) The J udge was C. A. Lorenz then Acting at Chilaw ; and the * Lay 
of the Law’ is by him. 
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4 . 

The case went off — as all coses go— 

With a sentence of restitution ; 

And a bill of coats vind a Notice to tax, 

And a. motion for execution. 

And — ^ood luck to tho Judge and the Proctors two, 

And the folks with astonishnu'nt dumb oh ! 

And good luck tj> the parties from C — Ip — nt — n. 

And the Advocates from C — I —mho. 

Sir Richard Morgan older brother, William, achieved 
a great celebrity as a lawyer. Seeing that ho ia referred 
to in the above lines, this may bo a fitting place in which 
to give expression to tho indignation of a Ceylonese gentle- 
man, who saw some of tho earlier ^ages of this volume as 
it was passing through the press. Referring t o page 69, 
ho writes : — ^TSurely yon are not going to dispose of old 
AVilliain Morgan in these lew words, lie lacked the 
education (because iu his day there lacked the means) 
which Richard Morgan had, but it is still an open (pics- 
tiou whether William Morgan was not the most offex^tivo, 
tho most pcrstujsive, speaker of all tlic Ceylon lawyers 
wli(3 ever lived. Ho was an Advocate, and for a few 
years before he died. Registrar of Lands. lie was a sound 
lawyer too. If Richard Morgan excelled as a Nisi Prius 
Advocate, William Morgan was tho man to win the 
heart of a jury iu crimiual trials. But in arf/umciit in 
the Appeal Court few could equal William Morgan. 
Read liis speech in the Rajawella case.' 


V. 

[EArad from the "^Ceylon Examiner," of Odr. Id 1856, 
recording tho 'preHontation of a TeMimonial to 
^ Mr. Morgan.'] 

PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO MB. MORGAN. 

A deputation consisting of the following gentlemen, 
waited yesterday on Mr. Morgan to present him with a 
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testimonial of the consideration in which ho is held by 


the public : — 

Robert Dawaon, Esq. 
J. B. Miaao, Esq. 

E. J. Do Sanim, Esq. 
James Alwis, Est]. 
Joliri Drieberg, Esq- 


Hormasjeo Kaikushoor, Esq. 

II. Dickman, Ewi- 
— Edroraanosingiira, Esq. 

C. A. Loreuz, Esq. 

Sloma L(3 de Naina Markar, Esq. 


On being introduced to the honourable and learned 
gentlemen j Mr. Dawson addressed him as follows : — 

^Mr. Morgan, — A large number of your friends and 
well-wishers who are desirous, before you ta.ke your seat 
on the District Dench, to present you with some testi-’ 
monial of their approbation, hav(5 appointed ns a depu- 
tation to wait upon yon and «ask you to accept somcj 
small token of their esteem, their rcsjocct, ,and their 
friendship. These friends are anxious to*express their 
kind foolivgs toward you not in inoro words only, but in 
something more substantial, something tliat may be 
looked upon in years to come with pride and satisfaction 
by yourself, which may be a source of delight to your 
friends, and may be vonoratod by your children. 

^ Sir, you have been for many years a useful, distin- 
guished, and homnircd member of the Colombo Bar, 
and while your brethren of the legal profession, and 
your friends and admirers amongst every class of the 
community, regret that they are now to lose your valuable 
legal services, they rejoice at the promotion you have 
obtained, which you have so honourably .earned and 
so well deserve, because they fool the public will be 
benefited by your appointment to the District Judgeship 
of Colombo. Your friends have charged us to congratu- 
late yon on your promotion, and to convey to you their 
heartfelt wish that you may be as distinguished a <Tudge 
as yon have been a successful Advocate. 

^ A list has befbn already opened, and a con.siderablo 
amount subscribed for a memorial to bo presented to you ; 
and in addition to our being a deputation to wait upon 
you and ask your acceptance, which, we trust, you will 
not withhold, we have boon appointed to act as a com- 
mitted to carry out the object in view, and so soon as we 
shall have obtained your consent to accept of what we 
offer, we are instructed to take the necessary steps for 
carrying the wishes of the subscribers into effect. 
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'*We have considered in what form the testimonial 
would be most acceptable to yourself and most appro- 
priate to the occasion. Services of plate have long been 
looked upon as very appropriate articles for such pre- 
sentations, as they fomi handsome ornaments, are con- 
spicuous and attractive objects at all rejoicings and on 
all great occasions, they speak through the eye to the 
feelings of all beholders, commemorato the good deeds 
th'ey represent, and can be handed do^vn as heirlooms in 
a family from generation to genoratif>n. But of late it 
has become a very general opinion that testituonials may 
be made to assumo a still more useful form, and that 
there are other equally efficient poans of perpetuating 
the good deeds of honoui'ed and useful men. 

SSir, you Ijave a young fainily springing up around 
you, and your most dearly chorisht^d liop(', your most 
anxious wish, as a father, must bo to see you? children 
well and honourably established in the wqrld. A good 
education is, perhaps, the most precious gift that can bo 
bestowed upon the young, for whatever talents they may 
possess, they cannot possibly take so useful, or earn so 
honourable and distinguished, a position in the world 
without, as they may do with, the advantages of a good 
education. 

^It is therefore proposed, provided it meets your 
approval, that the amount subscribed shall be devoted 
to the education of your eldest son, and we hope that it 
may bo the moans of enabling him to follow in the foot- 
steps of his honoured father; and that, in due course 
of time, he may become as bright an ornament and as 
useful and distinguished a member of the Colombo Bar. 

^Thus the name of Morgan will be continued in 
association with the Colombo Bar, and the remembrance 
of your good deeds and valuable seiwices will be 
effectually handed down to the rising generation. 

* We request you will explain to us your own wishes on 
the subject, and as soon as tho foim of testimonial shall 
hj/vo been decided upon, we will at once take steps to 
carry it into effect.' 

Mr. Morgan then replied in the following terms : — 

^ Mr. Dawson, and Gentlemen, — Believe me, I am 
using no mere form of words when I say that my heart 
is too full to allow me to give adequate utterance to the 
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feelings which, this great act of kindness on your part 
and on the part of those you represent has stirred up 
within me. ft is difficult to follow a profession such as 
that to which I belong without provoking much hostility 
against oneself, and creating many enemies ; it seems 
almost the necessary result of the counter interests which 
are always at play in the game of litigation. The party 
whose object you defeat, the witness whose veracity you 
question, dismisses but shwly from his mind the resent- 
ment which was first enkindled in court. You can easily 
conceive, ihoreforc, how great must bo my rejoicing to 
find that T have been happily saved from such results — 
that, at a moment like this, which may perhaps be 
deemed tbe close of rny professional career, T should find 
myself ovin* whelmed by the kindly offices of iTriy friends, 
and have the same encouragement and support extended 
towards file now which met me at my first entrance into 
life, and to which I mainly ascribe, under Providence, 
the measure of success I have been allowed to enjoy. 

' Would that iny rejoicing was unalloyed by any other 
feeling ! Would that I coifld altogether overcome the 
deep humiliation which a sense of my shortcomjngs 
during the sixteen years in which I have practised in my 
profession cannot fail at such a moment as this to give 
rise to! Would that I could altogether dismiss from my 
mind the feeling of anxiety which has never left me since 
the moment I determined upon accepting my new office, 
lest when I come to bo weighed in the balance I should 
be found wanting I 

‘ It is not right, however, that I should obtrude these 
topics upon you. Your kindness has supplied me with 
no ordinary solace as regards my recollections of the 
past; it must furnish mo with abundant motive for 
exertion for thf future. If I feel that I do not deserve 
all that you have kindly said of mo, and it is no affect- 
ation of modesty to say that your praise far exceeds my 
humble deserts, it will, at least, stimulate me so to act in 
after life that I may hot prove false to the early impree- 
sions you have been pleased to form of me, that I may 
to some extent realize your fond hopes and expectations. 

^ Gpentlemen, I accept thankfully the testimonial that 
my friends are pleased to present me. I should ill 
requite your kindness did I not frankly state that I 
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heartily ^igroo to the mode in which you desire to invest 
the liberal sum subscribed. A service of plate to one of 
my habits, and those in which I hope to see my family 
grow up, will be perfectly valueless. It would conduce 
more to our real good, our lasting benefit, that it should 
be invested in the way you propose. Let it form a fund 
laid out on trust, to bo used, if need bo, for the education 
of ray eldest son; and should it not be necessary to 
employ it for this object, which I hope and trust it will 
not be, then to be paid to him, principal and accumulated 
interest, on his attaining his majority, to aid him in his 
advancement in life. I pray that this act of liberality 
will be an inducement to him va after life to strive to 
make some requital for the kindness shown to bis father, 
by devoting* his energies in the service and for the 
benefit of his follow men. 

Dawson, we thank you sincerely fof the kind 
and feeling way in which you have spoken of me and 
my family, and, I repeat, my kind friends, wo thank you 
all sincerely and fervently.^ 

•W e hear the amount already subscribed exceeds £700, 
of which the following are aomo of the largo figures: — 


Wilson, Richie, and Co. 

, £20 

0 

0 

Da-wson, Dickson, and Co. 

20 

0 

0 

Armitage Brothers 

20 

0 

0 

G. Shand and Co. 

20 

0 

0 

Parlctt, O’Hollaran and Co. 

50 

0 

u 

George Wall and Co. 

20 

0 

0 

George Steuart and Co. 

Jas. Swan and Co. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

John Drieberg ... •. 

25 

0 

0 

James Alwis 

25 

0 

0 

F. J. De Saram 

.. 25 

0 

0 


VI. 

ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR. 

[Address of ike Advocates and Proctors practising in 
Colomho, to the Governor of .Ceylon^ on the appoint- 
rnent of Mr. Morgan to the office of Distrirb Judge of 
Colomho, TaTcen from the Ceylon Examiner^* of 
Oct. Ist 1856.] 

We have the pleasure of giving publicity to the 
following 
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To n;.s Krcdhnnj Sir TT. (?. WARD, K.C,B,,.0.M:G., 
Governor and Commander dn- Chief, Ceylon. 

May it please Your Excellency, — Wo, tlie under- 
signed Advocates and Proctors of tlio different Courts of 
this island, beg to wait on Your Excellency in respect 
of the change just effected in the Bench of the District 
Court of Colombo, ivith the request that you may be 
pleased to convey to Her Majesty^s Secretaiy of State 
for the Colonies, our most grateful acknowledgments for 
the great benefit conferred on the public by conceding to 
them, in deference to their often-expressed wishes, the 
principle of filling up the office of the District Judge of 
Colombo by a professicfjiiil lawyer — a concession which 
cannot but bo highly valued by the community as calcu- 
lated to place the administration of justice ih tile import- 
ant and pppulous district of Colombo on a firm, certain, 
and satisfactory basis. 

While we thus offer our acknowledgments to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, wo cannot refrain from 
expressing our warmest thanks to Your Excellency for 
the selection to tl^it office, from among the local Bar, of 
onr acknowledged leader, Mr. iliehard Morgan, in whose 
talents as a lawyer, and integrity as a man, the public 
and ourselves have the most unbounded confidence. 

We beg leave to subscribe ourselves. 

Your Excellency's most obedient 

and humble servants. 

[Signed by all the Advocates and Proctors.] 

vi!. 

DINNER TO MR. RICHARD MORGAN. 

(From the Ceylon Observer,” October 2nd 1856.^ 

I’he Bar of Colombo gave a dinner to Mr. Morgan on 
his promotion to the Bench of the District Court of 
Colombo. About forty sat down to dinner, which was 
served in admirable style. Among the guests were the. 
Queen’s Advocate, the Deputy Queen’s Advocate, the 
Commissioner of Requests, the Police Magistrate, Mr. 
Dawson, and Mr. Callaghan, The Judges of the Supreme 
Court were invited, but the Chief Justice and the Senior 
Puisne Justice were on Circuit, and Mr. Justice Temple 
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wa^ engaged. Mr. John Selby occupied the chair^ and 
Mr. F. Do Saram the vice. 

After the cloth was removed, the Chaikman gave 
''The Queen.^’ Mr. Dk Sauam next proposed The 
Governor,^' the band playing the National Aiitlieni and 
Rule Britannia. 

The CuATimAN said Iho task had devolved upon him 
of proposing the health of their giujst, his fricMul on 
the right, Mr. Richard iVforgan. In endcaiVOiiriug to 
discharge himself of this duty h(i found no dilheulty in 
ascertaining the sentiments of tliose present ; it wjis only 
how to express those sentiments sulliciently. He bad 
but, however, to allude to the, long carcHu* of thoij' 
guest, his rise in his profession, the undoubted siiec(‘s,s 
bo had mot wjth and the various expressions of public 
good will which his promotion to the Ihmch had called 
forth. There was one (»f an affecting natiire^ven that 
morning from the merchants of Colond)(4, one of the 
gentleman who had taken an active part tlnu-oin being 
also present as a guest (Mi\ Dawson) and sliaring 
with them the pleasure oi this public eukTtajnment. 
Ho need but allude to the valuable servfccs of Mr. ^lorgau 
as {f member of the Legislative CoiiTieil, the various and 
important services ho had rendered to the public in 
various capacities and on various <;ccasions. If ho 
confined himself to Mr. Morgan’s careen* at the Bar, 
ho as a member of the profession in Ceylon, a,s evciry 
one else around tlic table were — for those who were un- 
professional guests were but few — felt it as a thing too 
well understood to allude to the very successful ca.ruor 
of Mr. Morgan in teims wlii^ would convey information, 
lie would therefore propose the health of their guest — of 
the District Judge of Colombo. (Applause.) Ho would 
propose the toast with greater pleasure iis, apart from the 
Well-merited tribute which the appointment paid to Mr. 
Morgan's merit, it was a public acknowledgment of the 
rights of the Bar. To secure those rights the profession, 
agded by the public, had fought adong and determined 
battle, and this night had they met around that board to 
celebrate the victory of the collective fight, and liail the 
conqueror in another field who had so well performed his 
part in the battle of life, the most difficult battle we are 
ever called upon to wage. (Applause.) This was tho 
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first nppointinent from tho profession in Coy Ion, and it 
initiaiod a system which would on tho ono hand reward 
tho local Bar, and on the other would give the utmost 
satisfaction to the public, which had always desired an 
appointment of tho kind, and by public demonstra,tioi} 
liad shewn every desire to use their best endeavours to 
attain tho advantage of a learned and experienced lawyer 
on Iflie Bench of the District Court of Colombo. 
Tie need not dwell long upon tho subject, because 
tho gentlemen ])rescnt knew all about it, but as 
tho (‘xprossion of the intention and object of the present 
demonstration ho would allude again to the successful 
and honourable carcei;of Mr. Richard Morgan, and to 
the coni[)loto manner in which his appointment to the 
District Court Bench had met public exj[)ectation ; to 
the jierfect satisfaction the appointment had given — tho 
undoubted advantage it would give to tho Court, the 
suitors, tho Ihu* and tho public ; and the advantage it 
would jirove to the business department of the Court. 
He would allude to tho reforms Mr. Morgan was well fit 
auA disposed to introduce. had no doubt his future 
career would rivtd his .success at the Bar, and as an 
expression of the confidence of all present that it would 
be so ho Avoidd j^ropose full bumpers and throe cheers for 
the District Judge of Colombo. He himself (the Chair- 
man) had begun his jmofessional career as a lawyer in 
Ceylon. II o had been for nine years a member of the 
Ceylon Bar, and wlien ho landed in this colony the battle 
was being waged and he had witnessed the struggle to 
obtain a legal man for the District Judgeship, and now 
that the Secretary of State rewarded the colony with 
this inestimable boon, though indeed it w^as but common 
justice to the Bar as well as to tho mercantile public, he 
thought that the value of the gift ^vas enhanced by the 
selection of Mr. Morgan. During the nine years, he 
(the Chairman) had been an Advocate in Ceylon, the 
struggle had been continued, and it was the public, 
particularly tho mercautilo public, which had struggle^ 
to obtain this great requirement. The great object of 
their wishes was now happily accomplished, and they had 
seem a good lawyer, an able and successful practitioner, 
and in every sense a fit member of the Ceylon Bar, 
appointed to the place. As an expression of the eatisfac- 
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tiou of tlie Bar in the attainment of their dues of the 
public in*the great advantage attained and of confidence 
in the judicial career of Mr. Morgan, they would, there- 
fore, join in the toast of the evening and drink the health 
with all the honours of Mr. Richard Morgan, the District 
Judge of Colombo. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morgan said : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. 
I hope I am not using the mere ordinary preface when a 
complimentary speech calls for a complimentary reply, 
when I tell you I feel deeply grateful for the very kind 
and flattering manner in which my health has been pro- 
posed and drunk. It is just sixteen years this day, vSir, 
since I first applied to be admitted a member of the legal 
profession. Notwithstanding the* great lapse of time, 
1 have still a vivid recollection of my feelings that day, 
my anxiety Iftst 1 should ever have cause to regret the 
stop I then took. Little did I conceive that* 1 should 
have kind friends waiting to afford Ine every encourage- 
ment and assistance and to cheer mo oh in my path. 
Little did I conceive that I should bo called upon in 
time to fill the more important office of administering 
justice, and that when on tne eve of assuming its duties, 
thc«e with whom I have laboured should think me deserv- 
ing of the flattering demonstration of regard which 
you have shown me this day. You have done well to 
remind us, sir, that my appointment involves the trial of 
an important principle. 1 feel that apart from the per- 
sonal obligation I am under of striving to prove faithful 
to my trust, there is also the responsibility of showing 
as far as I can the expediency of appointing professional 
Judges to the District Benches. I feel the full weight 
of that responsibility, but allow me in my turn to remind 
you that it is in vain for any Judge to expect to discharge 
himself from such a responsibility unless he meets with 
the cordial support and co-operation of -the members of 
the Bar. Let mo again thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
kind and handsome manner in which you have spoken of 
me, and you, Gentlemen, for thp Mattering reception 
"Wiich you have given to the toast. If I have had to 
endure ‘toil and anxiety, worrying and heart-burning 
during the sixteen years I have laboured amongst you 
and with you — and who can practise for that time at the 
Bar without much toil and anxiety, much worrying and 
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heart-burning ? — I have my reward in the very encouiiag- 
ing demonstration you have this day afforded me of your 
regard and esteem (Applause.) 

Mr. Lorenz said ho had the pleasing task conferred on 
him of proposing the health of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court ; and it was so much the more pleasing because to 
one of them he was a perfect stranger. Of him, therefore, 
he spoke with the disinterestedness of a stranger, who 
only echoed back the voice of the multitude which had 
reached him at a distance, and told him of the Chief 
Justice as the right man in the right place. And if he 
had rendered groat services from his seat on the Bench, 
by discharging laborious duties since his arrival, he had 
rendered yet greatcn^ services in having so readily 
recognised and pressed forward the claims of one 
whom they could only characterise as another right 
man in another right place. It was to be regretted 
that none of the Jhdges were present to participate 
in the joy which the appointment had produced; for two 
of them wore absent from Colombo. The other, if he 
were present, would have doubtless added to the general 
satisfaction of tlu^ evening by bearing willing testimony 
to the judicial talents of one whom he has known long 
and intimately. But, in their absence, we may still 
remember them with kindness, and wish health and long 
life to the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Morgan said : Mr. Cliairman and Gentlemen, I 
deem it a privilege to be allowed to propose the next 
toast on the list — the Quoen^s Advocate and the Bar of 
Ceylon. After having endured the strife and conflict of 
a professional life — and a professional man has his strifes 
and conflicts sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the 
bubble reputation^^ with divers more substantial etceteras 

— I have now reached another stage when 1 sink into 

^ the justice.^ IfFiic next line you must allow me to pass 
over on account of its gross personality.) ^With eyes 
'severe and beard of formal cut, full of wise saws 
'and modern instances, and so to play that part.' 
Removed, therefore, from professional duties it weB 
becomes mo to propose health and prosperity to the 
Queen's Advocate and the Bar of Ceylon. Of the 
Queen's Advocate I cannot resist the temptation to say 
a few words though it may scorn indelicate to do so in 
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his. presence. I refer in particular to his connection with 
the Ceylon Bar. I am not aware if it is generally known 
that it was when ho was only a member of the Ceylon 
bar that he was appointed to fill the high post of Queen's 
Advocate of this island. Before then, gentlemen were 
appointed to that office from the English, Irish and 
Scotch Bar, but his is the first instance of an appoint- 
ment of a member of the Ceylon Bar. It will not bo 
forgotten that shortly after the appointment took 
place, when troublous times came over us, when he 
regardless of what might have been considered his own 
personal interest stood nobly forward as a witness 
between the living and the dead — bringing down upon 
him the wrath and displeasure (X tlio beads of the (Go- 
vernment hero and in England — that it was said in detrac- 
tion of his merits that ho was but a member of tlio 
Ceylon Bar. ^ But a member of the Ceylon Ijar.' Sir ! 
I would ask those who then spoke and thought in that 
manner, whether, viewing the matter calm ly and dispas- 
sionately now, they do not feel compelled to admit that the 
place has — I will not say never boon better filled, for J 
can with truth go much further — neverJl)Oon as well filled 
before ? Who can reflect upon the moral force which 
his appointment gave to tho Government both as regards 
the suppression of crime and tho assertion of Crown 
rights ? Who can look over our Htatuto Book for the 
last few years and see the admirable laws therein appear- 
ing — admirable as well for their substance as for the 
precision and simplicity of their language — without 
feeling the full force of that which Isay? Amply has 
he vindicated the credit of the Ceylon Bair, and bravely 
fought for its true interests whenever an opportunity 
arose for doing so, and whenever ho thought they could 
be promoted consistently with the public interests; 
and tho Ceylon Bar owe him, therefore, a debt of 
gratitude which they can never sufficiently disc^harge. 
In proposing success and prosperity to the Bar, I but 
express a wish which was over nearest and dearest to 
Ay heart. When we come to look to its state we can- 
not conceal from ourselves that therti is much yet one 
could wish to see otherwise, but it is equally clear that 
there has been a marked improvement in the condition 
of the Bar of late years, particularly in the out*8tation 
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towns. And with such an example as the Queen^s Advo- 
cate has afforded us, with the example he haS set us, 
whose memory is still sacred with us and never can be 
forgotten so long as the Ceylon Bar lasts, let us hope 
that the Bar will continue progressing and attaining all 
success and advancement. It is not for me to speak in 
the language of advice, but if there be one duty more 
than another for the Bar to fulfil in a country where the 
spirit of litigation is so prevalent and forms one of the 
vices of the Native character, it is to consider and act as 
ministers of justice in aid of the Judge before whom they 
practice. It is idle to suppose that the spirit of litigation 
can be checked by rendering access to Courts of J ustice 
difficult or by denying suitors the aid of counsel, the 
effectual remedy to it can be applied only by men at the 
Bar who would qualify their zeal for * ther client^s 
interests by considerations affecting the general interests 
of justice — who, whilst they put forth all their influence 
and ability to aid the suitor who is really wronged, 
will be equally zealous in their efforts to prevent the 
courts being used as instn^ments for working wrong 
and injustice. Gentlemen, of my sincerity in wishing 
well to the Bar, in whose advancement I deem my fiwn 
personal interests to be closely identified, you cannot 
doubt. Allow me to propose success and prosperity to 
the Ceylon Bar and to its much respected and esteemed 
head — the Queen's Advocate. (Applause.) 

The Queen's Advocate rose after the conclusion of the 
toast proposed and, after briefly returning thanks on be- 
half of the Bar, said that he would call the attention of 
the gentlemen present to th6 toast he was going to pro- 
pose, which was the Magistracy of Ceylon, by which he 
meant to include the Commissioners of the Courts of 
Requests, the Police Magistrates and also the District 
Judges of Ceylon. He begged to correct the Chairman's 
impression that this was the first time a professional man 
had been appointed. Though in future they would be 
appointed by right, there had been appointments of the 
kihd in former times. He could also point to the cas6 
of Mr. Langslow, an English lawyer, though there were 
certainly painful circumstances connected with his case, 
nor must it be forgotten that when Mr. Langslow left 
his seat, it was a person from the local Bar— 
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namely, the learned Queen^s Advocate himself, — ^who 
was chosen as his successor. As for unprofessional 
Judges he must acknowledge that there were many 
instances of ability amongst them, and that generally 
they were as satisfactory as could be expected. 
Under the present arrangement of the public ser- 
vice, the District Judges of out-stations were generally 
unprofessional men, and the manner in which they have 
performed their duties makes them deserving of credit. 
From the opportunities which he possessed of judging 
of the Magistrates he believed that they were actuated 
by a desire to discharge their duties efficiently : the 
Chairman had alluded to his experience of nine years. Ho 
himself was much older, about Seventeen years, as far 
as he could recollect just at the moment. He, in looking 
around tfie fable, could recognise but one gentleman 
present who was an Advocate and at the sam6 j}ime older 
in the* profession than he (Mr. Staples.) He had much 
experience of the Bar and the judicial service of Ceylon, 
and was sure the members of the Bar present would 
agree with him that the magistracy of Ceylon were 
deserving of a special toas^ on this evening. He would 
caU upon them and their guests to join with him when 
he proposed The Magistracy of Ceylon. 

Mv.Dalziel said: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have 
much pleasure in dining here on this occasion, which is in 
honour of our respected friend Mr. Bichard Morgan, on his 
elevation to the Bench of the District Court of Colombo. 
I expected good fare, cool champagne, and an in- 
tellectual treat; but I did not expect that I should 
have to make a speech. It seems, however, to devolve 
upon me to reply, in the criminal department, to the 
toast proposed by the honorable the Queen^s Advocate. 
I shall leave the civil side of the question to be dis- 
posed of by my civil, and more talfemted, friend the 
Commissioner. I hope and may safely say for myself and 
brother magistrates, that we administer justice to the 
best of our knowledge and ability^ that we try to arrive 
ht right conclusions, which is a very difficult task, 
considering that amongst the lower orders of the 
natives falsehood is the rule and truth the exception. 
It has often happened to myself that, after recording 
evidence on both sides (for prosecution and defence) 
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I have been puzzled to determine on which side 
the probability of truth lay. Some of us Magistrates 
are called unprofessional Judges. Be it so. We have 
received some education, although we may not have 
eaten dinners at Lincoln's Inn ; and having been long 
in our present employment, we have read books, and 
after all, we know something. For my own part, when- 
ever I may be wrong, I shall carry with me an honest 
feeling that I have done my best under the circum- 
stances in which I have been placed to administer 
justice fairly, so far as 1 have been able to discover 
where the truth lay. I beg to return thanks to the 
honorable the Queeu^s Advocate for proposing the health 
of the magistracy of (X)ylon, which I reply to after this 
fashion; and I leave my civil friend opposite to speak 
for himself. 

Mr. St^i^les said : Mr. President and Gentlemen, our 
worthy Police Magistrate, in returning thanks for the 
magistracy of Ceylon, has confined himself to the criminal 
side of the toast, and would not, with his long experience, 
travel beyond his jurisdiction. He has left me to deal 
with the ^ civiF byinch, and*^thus extorted, or tried to 
extort a speech from me — a capital ruse, and though not 
uncivil, yet somewhat uncivilized. I am quite taken by 
surprise, for I did not come here to make a speech. 
However, the unstudied promptings of one^s feelings 
are, 1 should think, far more acceptable than the more 
studied effort of the closet. I am not disposed to take 
the sins of the civil magistracy of this country upon my 
shoulders, which are only broad enough to bear my own : 
yet though not deputed, I nevertheless thank you, on 
its behalf. But I should desire to address you, now that 
I am required so to do, in my professional rather than 
in my official capacity, and this I will do very briefly. 
After a variety of ‘ trials and misfortunes of no ordinary 
character, and with impaired health caused in a great 
measure by the sedentary and arduous duties of my 
office, it is refreshing j;o me, after a lapse of years, thus 
to meet the members of the profession to which I belong^ 
and which I had embraced in early life. I have for 
some time past given up all entertainments, and am not 
seen at such anywhere ; but I could not persuade myself 
to stay away on the present occasion, and a wrong 
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coMstruction might bo put upon my absence. So, hero 
I am, to' join you in doing honour to your own profession 
and to your particular guest of the evening. Gontloinen, 
I am addressing you as the oldest member of your Bar, 
and as the oldest member of the legal profession in this 
country. The Qiieen^s Advocate has pointedly alluded 
to myself, when he told you that there is but ono 
Advocate at this table, whom he found here on his arrival 
in this colony, lie and others by far my juniors in the 
profession have been more fortunate than myself. They 
have lived perhaps in more liberal times. But this is no 
reason why I should envy their advancement, for neither 
that nor hypocrisy is, as you kno\^ among the number of 
my virtues. I forbear, despite the opportunity that 
offers, to ^poak of iiiyself ; it would be out of place, and 
perhaps in bad taste. I rather, therefore, join you in 
wishing him who has boon advanced to tlic District 
Bench* of Colombo every happiness in his^new position. 
Nay, more, 1 hope for the honour of the local Bar, ho 
may moot with still higher advancement; that at the 
first opportunity which may^^offer, he may be ^ised to the 
Bench of the highest court. If the <juocn^s Advocate 
meant that, by having been raised to the District Bench 
of Colombo, ho has met with the highest honours of his 
profession here, 1 do not agree with him. If ho be fit 
for the one ho is equally fit for the other. And I 
cannot see why ho, as well as others, should not look 
forward to this distinction. I heartily hope he may 
secure it. In turning to the younger members of my 
profession, (and I see among them some of my own 
pupils) may I bo permitted to urge upon them the 
necessity of perseverance and improvement in their 
course to secure prosperity in their honourable calling. 
Let me urge them in particular not to 4esert the cause of 
the poor and the friendless, the widow'^and the orphan, 
for that of the worthy and the powerful — and never if 
they can help it, to allow might to triumph over right. 
Gentlemen all, with cordial wishes for your welfare, 
may you and each and all of you, under every adverse 
circumstance, be prosperous in your profession, possess 
a clear conscience, and the enjoyment of a happy home ! 
(Applause). 

Being called upon by the Chairman, Mr J. Alwis spoke 
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as follows : Mr Chairman, I am glad that it has falloDr to 
my lot to propose the toast of an honourable body of men, 
for whom we have the highest respect, to the greater 
part of whom we are much indebted, and amongst whom 
we are still able to number our principal guest ; I mean 
^ The Legislative Council of Ceylon/ (Cheers). I believe, 
sir, I have the concurrence of all who are here present 
when I say that the public arc much indebted for a great 
many of the privileges which we enjoy, to that honourable 
Council — at least to those members whom I have the 
pleasure to see around this board. The services of the 
honourable the Queen^s Advocate, both in and out of Coun- 
cil, and more especially that honesty which peculiarly 
characterizes his conduct, is justly appreciated by a 
discerning public. In proof of this, 1 believe, sir, it is 
needless tg refer to anything more than his strictly 
impartial rjonduct during that troublous period of 1 848, 
to which our worthy guest has so feelingly and deli- 
cately alludecl — conduct for wliich he has justly won 
the admiration and esteem of all right-minded men 
in the colony, (Cheers). ^4 ls to the honorable and 
learned gentlemoo, whom we have the honour of enter- 
taining this night, I believe, sir, I express the opinion 
of all who are hero present when I say that we are 
much indebted to him. It was not very long ago that 
he efEected a reform in our courts which would have 
reflected honour on the greatest statesmen in any coun- 
try. Need I remind you that I allude to his valuable 
services during the debate upon the Police Courts bill, 
when he obtained for the colonists the privilege of sending 
professional men to the nfinor courts of this island. 
(Cheers). You will doubtless have observed the talent 
and ability which he brought to bear upon the discussion 
of that most in\portant question — nay, the wonderful 
promptitude wifh which he rose on his legs, to move an 
amendment, immediately upon his defeat on a motion, 
which perhaps he thought more constitutional. (Cheers). 
I bannot also forget, sir, the services of the other honour- 
able member here present, I mean the gentleman on my left 
(Mr. Dawson). It is, sir, to his perseverance in Council, 
and the valuable suggestions of the honourable and learned 
gentleman of whom I have already spoken, that we may 
attribute the withdrawal of the Verandah bill, an ordi- 
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anCfe by which it was attempted to concentrate in one 
solitary individual, though perhaps a very talented gen- 
tleman yet, comparatively, a stranger in the island, all 
the powers in respect to encroachments which have been 
properly and blamelessly executed by a board of compe- 
tent men. Look, sir, to these results ; and who could be 
so indifferent as not to feel, and wlio so ungrateful as 
not to acknowledge, the value of the seiwices rendered 
by the unofficial members, amidst many difficulties, and 
in a limited sphere for usefulness. (Cheers.) Hir, 1 
trust that the time is not very distant — i hope it will 
soon come — ovcm before the present head of the (xovern- 
ment shall have left our shore.s — when we shall rejoice to 
find that their sphere for usefulnc'ss has been extended, 
that tlie c^lement in the unofficial ranks of the Council 
has boon enhu'ged, and that we have obtained a legis- 
lature in which the heterogenous interests o^.this rising 
colony* shall be duly represented. (Cheers.) I would, 
sir, most willingly enlarge upon this and somio other topics 
suggested to my mind, topics of the most momentous 
importance to ns, to the pid)lic, and to the >Siughalose in 
general, but T desist ; for J think, sii>ihis is n(‘ithcr the 
tinT(' nor place for their consi deration. I l)elievo, how- 
ever, T have said enough before inti*odueing Ihe toast 
which it is my privilege to propose to-night — and which 
T now call upcm you gontlomeii, to join mo in drirddng — 
* Tlie health of the official aud unofficial members of the 
Legishitivo Council of Ceylon.^ 

Mr. Uawsois^ briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. M DUG AN said: Mr.. Chairman and (lentleinon, J 
cannot allow the company Co s(^pa7’at() without proposing 
another toast — the health of Mr. Lavelliere. Though 
the vindication of a most important j)rinci|)le lias pre- 
vented his confirmation on the Boncji of tlie Colouibo 
court, w^e must bear willing testimony to the anxiety 
which he always evinced to do what "was right, and to the 
amiability of temper and kindliness of disposition 'which 
have won for him the esteem wf those who practised 
pefore him. 11 is resolve to go to England and fit him- 
self foV profe:s.sionaI duties is a nuble one, and a resolve 
which, considering his years and service, does hiin 
extreme credit. I am sure I but express the wish of 
every member of the Bar when I say that — after having 

• 48 
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properly prepared himself for the profession, and having 
been duly admitted into it, — ^none will rejoice more 
sincerely in his judicial advancement than the membera 
of the Ceylon Bar. Mr. Lavelliere — long life and success 
to him ! (Tremendous cheering.) 

Mr. Louis Nell, on being called upon by the Chairman 
to propose a sentiment, rose and said : That it was the 
suggestion of Mr. Lorenz that he should propose the 
health of tho Chairman, which he would have much 
pleasure in doing. A public dinner was analogous to a 
public meeting, and if at the latter a vote of thanks was 
always returned to the Chairman at tho close of tho 
proceedings, proposing the health of the Chairman on 
the present occasion would fully carry out the analogy; 
and carry it out in that agreeable manner which had 
characterized all tho pj'oceediiigs of the night. And 
hero, he felt bound to allude to the peculiar difficulty 
of tho Chairmaids task, when so many varied preju- 
dices met around tho excitement of a plentiful board, 
when in the arrangement of the company and in tho 
great tact with which the pro/;ecdings were directed into 
new channels, as 4lie freedom of discussion allowed on 
such an occasion brought into strong and contrasted 
lights the sentiments of the different speakers. Ho 
would allude to some of the more salient points in the , 
public expression of tho sentiments of the meeting. A 
pointed allusion was made to unprofessional Judges and 
a special response was entered on their behalf, (by Mr. 
Dalzicl) the free humourous expression of individual 
opinion in which must have mot with some opposition in 
the minds of tho company piA^sent. Now, he would say 
for himself that it was well known he had not practised 
long as he liad not voluntarily chosen his profession, 
so that his expctionco of it was not much, but he 
could confidently answer for tho honourable conduct of 
many who had sprung up with himself, but lately from 
boyhood and school-time to seek an honourable liveli- 
homi in the profession of the law. He was too young;, 
and inexperienced to speak of their seniors ; but from 
what ho had seen, and he could point more particularly 
to a gentleman (Mr. Driebcrg) who was present, there 
ought to be many well worthy of setting a good example 
to their juniors. Many of his own class of people, as 
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spfung from the European stocks, whatever their appear- 
ance might be, have inherited great qualities from their 
ancestors. As for the Native gentlemen ho need only say 
that day after day it was their increasing success that 
was stirring up the Eastern apathy which wo had also 
acquired, and forcing us to emulate tlieux and thus exhibit 
the dormant but fine qualities of the race. If any of 
them had exhibited any opposition to any nunuber of the 
magistracy it was in the discharge of their public duty, 
and he, though ho held a luimblo f)osition in the Bar, 
may have done so, but for himself and others present, ho 
availed himself of the genialities of the occasion and (d‘ 
the opportunity afForded by the Chainnau to respond to 
some portion of the address of one of oiir princi])al Ma- 
gistrates .whq had so frankly, and hnmonronsly touched 
on some topics, which in publici life had (^jinstjd sennu 
unpleasantness. He must not withdraw his (#wn humble 
testimony to unprofessional dudges, and would alliidii to 
Major Forbes, a Military olficcr, who was as eflicicnt a 
Judge as ho was a classical scholar and writer on Ceylon. 
He would next allude to ^le equally fine expression of 
feeling and sentiment on the part oi the twin n^sponso 
(Mr. Staples) to the toast of ' the Magistracy of Ccyloi),^ 
and lie would say that many of the circumstances 
referred to were, uo doubt, painfully true ; but such 
was always the order of life, and such often the lot of 
the ablest and most tahmted of mortals. To speak more 
pointedly he would say under such circumstances one 
had always consolation as a mau, n gentleman and a 
Christian. As man alone- ho could recur to the histories 
he read in school-time o£*those stem old Homans who 
had borne the reverses of life with s])lendid fortitude?. 
And besides such artificial helps to our philoso])hy, there 
was the remembrance of past and ,undoubt(3d success 
and the consciousness of endeavoui ing to di.^cliarge the 
duties of the present hour. Besides tliat, they were 
met to celebrate the privilege secured to the wliolu 
^profession. If when the good oft the united whole was 
secured one individual inevitably sufTci‘ed, the case was 
not without its own consolation. Besides those striking 
contrasts of individuality, ho would allude to the little 
ebullitions of a dinner table, which showed how heartily 
each expressed opinion was held j and even the most 
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opposito opinions could meet around a festive board? to 
find the most agreeable settlement which such an oppor- 
tunity always afforded. To borrow a comparison from 
the science of music, ho would compare it to a discord, 
which may be struck, but which must inevitably find 
itself changed into harmony. (Applause.) 

The CnAiimAN said he rose to acknowledge the com- 
pliment paid to him by the gentleman who had just 
spoken. He felt the compliment conveyed and appre 
ciaied the terms in which it was conveyed. His health 
had been })roposed, as the Chairman on this occasion, and 
ho Avas complimented on the ability with which he had 
discharged his diiiio: as President, and it seemed that he 
was also credited with* the management of this public 
demonstration afid the undoubtedly admirable, arrange- 
ments with which it was so pleasantly and successfully 
carried outc;‘but a sense of justice compelled him to give 
ihoor(.*dit where it was due — to the vice Chairmail — ^Alr. 
Prederiek de fSarain. It was he who had made all the 
excellent arrangements and attended to the various 
iiiiuutiie which liad contribijtod to the success of the 
whole design. lf,«‘xs Chairman, he (Mr. Selby) had con- 
tributed any usefulness, ho Avas but too glad tohjwe 
doiui so. Jle must ackuoAvledgo that much that was 
hitherto coiillictiug had now mot in a public and social 
manner : and he dco])ly regretted that it had not boon 
so l)ofore. Ho hoped that the Bar would have many, 
many opportunities like the present and carried o* t in 
the same manner. The more varied the sentime nts that 
had mot this evening, the greater the compliment paid 
to their guest (pointing to B. Morgan, on his right.) 
It Avas he wlio by his honourable and successful career 
had given such au opportunity to tho society of Colombo 
— and ho could only repeat it — that the oftener such 
meetings Avere rcj5eatedthe better. (Applause.) 

Tho party soou after broke up. 


" • VIII. 

[E.d met from the “ Colombo ObserveP^ of Decembev 29th, 
\8ij6/on Mr, Morgcm\'< appomtment as Acting Puisne 
Judice.} 

Au event exceedingly gratifying to the people of this 
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comntiy has occurred in the elevation of a member of the 
local BaV to the Bench of the Supremo Court, Mr. R. 
F. Morgan was sworn in as Acting Puisne Justice, on 
the evening of Wednesday last, in the presence of a 
largo iseinblage. The usual salute was fired from the 
esplanade. The Chief Justice, Sir Carpentek Rowe, who 
adrn ini stored the oaths, thus addressed Mr. Morgan : — 

^ . Justice Morgan, — Let me congratulate you thus 

publicly on your promotion^ (wshaking him by the hand), 
^and I musP (turning to the Bar) ^congratulate the Bar 
on the appointment of so distinguished a member of 
their body. It must satisfy them that in our ]n*ofcssion, 
abilities, and character, and perseverance will ever meet 
with their rowai’d.^ * 

After j)he vswearing in, the Bar and crowds of all 
classes ■waited on Mr. Morgan, in chambers, to offer 
their congratulations. 

Whim tlio new Puisne Justice left the District Court 
on Monday, the members of the Bar waited in eliambors, 
(they wdshed to address Mr. Morgan publicly, but at his 
request did not do so) to^'xpress tJieir regret at losing 
him from the District Court, but alsy to add their eou- 
giMtulatious on his elevation. 

There is but one feeling amongst the community — that 
Mr. M organ elevation is well deserved, and that his 
condned will justify his selection to fill so higli'ari office, 
.d- ^harles vStew'art is to act as District Judge of 
' ' ud until Mr. Jjawson is able to take the post. 


.IX. 

iCi, ;/ a Ldter from S’ir HENHV G. WARD to Mr. 
Morjnn, on roconimeiidinff him for tha ojlicr. of Arthuj 
(invAfidfi Advocate.^ 

QuEKNis House, Colombo, 
Novr.mlfr/r 10///, 1857. 

My dear Sir,, — After tho fullest consideration that I 
can give to the subject, I think that there is no one in 
'the colony whom I can recomniend to Mr. Labouchcre 
for the acting appointment of Queen’s Advocate, with 
so fair a prospect of seeing the duties of that imj^ortant 
office satisfactorily performed, as I shall have in submit- 
ting your name to him as Mr. Selby’s locum tmen^. 
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Your high standing at the Bar, your experience in the 
Legislative Council, and the capacity that you have 
evinced as a Judge, while acting as a member of the 
Supreme Court during Mr. Sterling's absence, afford the 
best security that T shall find in you the qualities that 
are required for the Executive Council, while your inti- 
mate acquaintance with the character and habits of the 
native population will give additional value to your 
views upon all matters connected with their interests. 

I have, therefore, much pleasure in making this pro- 
posal to you. I understand that two Judges can carry 
on the business now before the Supreme Court, until 
Mr. Stcr]ing^s return, without inoonvonienco, and I 
should thorofo]‘o wish* you to assume the duties of 
Qneen^s Advocate at once, as there is mucji to be done 
during the remaining month of the session. 

« Pray believe me, 

* Yours very faithful and obedient, 
(Signed; H. G. Ward. 


• X. 

[Copy of a Tjctter from fhe late Sir W. C. HOWE, Cldef 

Justice of Sti'prcme Court of CcijJon.'] 

Malaoakandy, Colomro, 
Novfmher I7th, 1857. 

My dioar Justtcr Morgan, — I congratulate you sin- 
cerely on your appointment, ai;d I think the public is to 
be congratulated also on the fleloction of one so capable 
of doing justice to the office. 

T shall always look back with pleasure to the confiden- 
tial intercourse which has prevailed between us during 
the time of your cffcuipying a seat on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court, and trust that whatever may be your 
future official position, the good opinion which we have 
had an opportunity of forming of each other, may not , 
fail to be perpetuated both in public and private. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. 0. Rowe. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Morgan. 
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\^Extract from the Ceylon Timos^^ of Aiigimt 20th, 1858, 
containing the addrcsa of the Bar to Mr, Morgan on hits 
departure for Ejiglnnd,^ 

The Honorajjle Mr. K. F. Morgan. — Mr. Morgan has, 
by the Nemeaiii, left our shores for England for a short 
time, to ^ cat his terms/ as the probation is called, to 
make him an English Barrister, thus enabling him to 
hold the highest judicial position on his return to Ceylon. 
It is his second visit to Britain, and well will he bo 
rewarded for the voyage. Nothing eonld'do more honour 
to his talents, urbanity, and strictly noble (ju all ties, than 
the address fi*oui his compeers, which wo print below. 
In strict inte^i*ity as a gentleman, in legal attainments 
as a lawyer, in public and private life Mr. Morgan has 
gained the suffrnges of the people of Coyloif^ Ho is on 
the ' rolling waters, Vm his waj’^ to our far distant Home, 
and as an honest man wo wish, God speed him. 

Wo wot well of his career, and wo regret that in 181-8 
we took a wrong view of hj^s motives. Strange it is how 
the glass is lifting. The very men wjio have been most 
abused, turn out to be the ^ real salt.' 

Mr. Morgan takes with him the Tiiost hojirtfelt wishes 
for his Avelfare. 

The long array of the names of his hrotlun* members 
of the Bar show lunv Richard hVancis Moi'g;m is 
esteemed by them. Further comment would sc‘em like 
adulation : — 

^ CoLUMjKs August iiLli, isny. 

SiR,~Thoug]i on suvuimI previoaV ocfaflioiiH wo loivo Ra<l i,h(‘ plousuif* of 
tondoring to yon cvjivcssiouH of tho (‘hWhi und rrsptM‘b wo oiil ciI.mti tow.irdfj 
you, yet wf? oimnot, in bidding y<ju fai-cwell, doiiy our.solvo.s tho f»ppovtuiiity 
of onco moyo oxprcsviug our appreciation, not (,jily (»f tho iiapa,dirj and 
assiduous discdi.Mgo of thoso i iddic duties wlucli you wort- callod tipon to 
porfonn, hut of Mio ui.-ny acts )f priv,it(3 kinduos-^^nd the w.iriu HyrupaUiy 
which yon hiive uniformly ma.nifested towards uh, aral uhifdj lu'jtln-r tho 
honours which hnv(‘ been conh red od you, nor the heavy calls of duty, have 
abated or interfered with. 

Wo wish you si happy aud pr- sperona voy.ago, and trust, under (Jod, ^oou 
to welcome yon bsick to tho count ry which is proud to rswn yon, suid to tho 
•profession which you have adonied by your faleuta and youi' virtues. 

^ Wo have tho honour Ivj be, Sir, 

Yonr most obedient siud faithful servants, 
Charles'jII. Stewart, 1 Hknky Dias. 

Depyify Queen's Advocate. I H F MuTUKlHT^A. 

John Selby. ) TnoMAflRrsT. 
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C. A. Lorknz. 

Owen Morgan. 

M. Coomaraswamy. 

¥. Jayetilike. 

William Morgan. 

John Driebkrg. 

If. C. Prins. 

William Stork. 

V. J. L. V^V^I)^:RHTRAATEN. 
F. J. Dk Saram. 

A. S. A NT) REE. 

James Alwis. 

W. Vamteustraaten. 
J. A. iMaktensz 


C. B. Kfxaart. 

P. E. VANDERSTRAATfeN. 
I). A. E. Dias. 

Henry Ball. 

J. H. De Saram. 

J. F. Prins. 

J. W. Orr. 

H. A. Wavkewenaden. 
James Dk Lewera. 
Alfred De Lewera. 
Lolls Nell. 

J. De M. Asserappa. 

G. De ZiLVA. 

Frederick C. Loos. 


R. F. ]\r(>ucA\, Oistriet* Judge, Colombo. 


it E p L r. 


Galle, Aw just \Qth, 1858 . 

My deai: Friknds^ — Accept iiiy siiiccM’c thanks for 
your kind and valuable letter which has just been 
handed to me. ^ 

Tlio many tosiimi)uials T have received from yon of late 
render tliis additional proof of your regard urineccssafy, 
but I jipprociate not the less on that account the kind- 
ness which dictated, and the warmth and friendliness of 
feeling which inai k, the tone of your present communica- 
tion. One effect which testimonials of this kind arc 
calculated to produce, is that they humble a man, and 
make him siiavo to overcome the shortcomings which the 
partiality of friends has overlooked, and to prove deserv- 
ing of the pruise which theif kindness lias ascribed to 
him. 1 pray that this effect may be realised in me. 
Wliilst thankful for the testimonial, emanating as it 
does from friends , with whom it was my privilege to 
labour, and to ifliose ready co-operation and support 
T mainly owe whatever measure of success I may have 
been heretofore spared to enjoy, 1 pray that it will 
only furnish me with mi additional incentive to do my < 
duty honestly and conscientiously, in whatever situation 
of life it may please God to place me. Farewell. 

Richard F. Morgan. 

To Messrs. C, Stewart, J. Selby, II. Dias, etc., etc. 
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XII. 

[Copy of the Testimonial given by the Judges of the 
Supreme Gowrt of Ceylon, to promote Mr. Morgan* s 
call to the English Bar."] 

Colombo, November 26th, 1858. 
Dear Sir, — Understanding that your application to 
be called to the English Bar is now before the Benchers 
of Lincoln's Inn, we have much pleasure in stating that, 
before your appointment as District Judge of Colombo, 
you were long the loader of the Bar in this colony ; and 
that in both those positions, as well as in that of acting 
Puisne Justice of the Supreme Court, your learning, 
character, and services have been such as to command 
the entire rqspect of the Bench, as well as of the Bar. 

We can further add that, botli in regard to the duties 
of the District Court, and to the necessity — in conse- 
quence of the contemplated absence on liiave of Mr. 
Justice Temple — of your being soon called upon to resume 
your former temporary position in the Supreme Court, it 
is very essential to the public service that your own 
absence from Ceylon should net be protracted beyond 
the end of the ensuing month of Marph, 1859. 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) W. C. Rowe, C.J. 

( „ ) Paul Sterling, Sen. P.J. 

( „ ) C, Temple, P.J. 

R. F. Morgan, Esq. 


XIII. 

[Copy of a Letter from Sir H, G. WARD, written immedi- 
%tely after Sir W. 0. Rowers death."] 

My dear Sir, — I am too unwell to write much, for the 
shock of poor Sir W. Rowe's death brought on a return 
of fever, which still hangs about me. 

I had, before receiving your letter, suggested to the 
Secretary of State the propriety of duly considering your 
claims to the permanent appointment on the Bench, if 
the promotion goes locally. But that is a matter over 
whicn I have no control. A new Chief Justice, uncon- 
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nected with the island, may be appointed. It rests 
entirely with the Secretary of State, and we shall not 
have his decision for some time. 

Yonrs veiy faithfully, 

(Signed) H. G. Ward. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Morgan. 

XIV. 

MR. MORGAN’S PRE-EMINENT POSITION AT THE BAR. 

An interesting testimony to Mr. Morgan^s position as 
a practising advocate is to be found ^n a mock memorial 
to H. E. Sir G. W. Anderson, k.c.b., the Governor, 
which was published in the Colombo Observer in Novem- 
ber, 1853. Mr. Morgan is there spoken of as holding 
briefs in three hundred and nincty-nino cases out of four 
hundred. ^Wespa,^' as the memorialist signs himself, 
says : — 

* Your Excollency’s Ooancil has enacted a law dirooting oil appeals from the 
several District Courts to be heard in Colortho and not as of old on circuits 
—and the main reason assigned for this alteration was (and coufd only have 
been) that the interests of emtors would bo bettor consulted from their thus 
having greater facilities to engage learned counsel, who it was said would 

S ay greater attention to their briefs wit> their law libraries at their elbows 
tian it was thought (very erroneously) they did in the hurry attendant on 
circuits. ' ^ 

If Your Excellency will but condescend to ask Your Excellency’s friend 
Mr. Richard Morgan (than whom no person is better competent to express 
on opinion on the question) how the new practice has worked, he wiU teU 
yon that this advantage to suitors of engaging clever counsel has been 
secured only by an accumulation of business, and consequently by such 
vexations delay as never existed under the old regimi. He will teU Your* 
Excellency that from his being engaged in 399 out of the 400 cases in appeal 
he believes himself competent to offer an opinion and that really ho must 

confess the scheme to be a failure. As an illustration of the working of 

the improved system, he will ** put a case” to Your Excellency, and no less 
an one than the Pabson-Selby drama still lying dormant in the Registrar’s 
office bat which under the former system have been settled montlis ago ! 
He will ” put another case” — that of hie ingenious client Mr. Clerihew who 
after having undergone vast expense in seouring a patent for his heated-air 
and inimitable fans, is deprived of his advantages because forsooth Mr. 
Kadienlena’s counsel dfiburred to a pleading about a heretofore not being 
a therefore^ and on appeiu on the mommto^bs question (which under the good 
old rule would have been decided in sl fortnight* s time, oeii^ on interlocutory 
oneV has for the last six months and more been awaiting the collective 
wisdom of honourable Ju^os 1 I 

The learned counsel wm further tell Your ExceUenoy that he has long 
mnoe given up answering letters ^om out-station Prootora regarding the fate ^ 
of their appeala or of maJring excuses for not doing so, as it really ought not 
to be expected of him considering the postage (to the csorbitanoy of which 
he once bad occasion to allude In his jdaoe m the Legislative Council) and 

f 

(1) The typography of the letter ae it appeared in the Colombo newa» 
paper is followed. 
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tho amonnt o£ work — work — Avork — wbich morclianta and Proctors ore 
dctormiiiod to get out of hiiix as a ta.u ou liia talent. 

He Your Exeolloucy that suitors at out-stations consider it more 

satisfactory to have their Proctors present at tho bearing of their appeals, 
and that it is unroasonablo to expect in Colombo Proctors who have boon 
instructed to prepare briefs for him, that acquuiutituco with the jnuUitaricMis 
habits, customs and laws of Jaffna and the Kandyan Provinces to enable 
him to present to the Advocate as eutislactory a view of their caw's as 
clients may iustly i'xjicct from tho Proctors they have i)aid for that pur^joho. 

He will tell Your Excellency that in spite of all ad\iee, and reuBon, clients 
V'ilf come to him literally from the Koi'th, and tho South, and the East and 
the West, at great inconvenience and cxiienso to enquire after their eases — 
and that such a state of affairs was not eontcmphitt'd by tlui nexv system 
and accords not with tho boasted principle oi this euligliteiieJ Government 
“ that judirt' shnvlil he Inoughi to the donrs of the [tooide” 

He Avill tell Vonr Ex '<‘lloncy that his big brother William and his amiablii 
friend Mr. Dias, who share xvith him the iiracticc in the Supremo Court,, ar4» 
sighing for th«i good old circuit days with all their ashocmtiims of travel and 
aceumulfitod retainers. He w'ill take the opjiortunity to assure Your Excel- 
loncy, that deprived of tho Jidvanta^cs of b4'aritig tho urgiimontd of coiinsol 
in appeal, j*von Proctors at oul-stationa .so far from advancing in their pro- 
fession fall lamentably behind the age, and are found to tolerate tho very 
unwarrantable suspicion, that if to honourable Judges the counsel “at 
'iin<nnlay proclaim it is night*’ “ they declare they behold the lifoou and tho 
Stars “ _ . . \ . 

S< far from qm-stiona roouirini^ deep legal loro in their Kilufciou arising in 
appeal *ca.so8, ho ivill toll Your Excellency i\nii it ivc-fen I }>s of such appeals 
are from findings ou facts which District Judges have ho biirricad(*d /»y the 
ci}'cv,v} stances of the <ase and the ihoneanour of wit nes^eb as most effectually 
to keep Advocates at bay. Your Excellency ivill not tail to scriitiui/o that 
risible twitch on your nonoumhle friend’s liyis (which all his proh'ssional 
gravity icdl not control,) as ho thr^ discloses the extent ot that discre^ 
lion by which unprofessional Judges so well refute the scandal of incapacity 
so«oftou made against them by interested parties. 

He will assuredly tell Your Excellency that such appeals can be best sifted 
ou circuits with the assistance of the Proctors engaged in the sevoral cases, 
and that the exceptional cases of laAV can bo reserved for the collective 
Avisdom in Colombo assembled. 

He W'ill tell Your Excellency that Interlocutory appeals are vanishing fast, 
— and why ? Because a Proctor Avould rather Buhmit to an irregular order or 
the caprice of a Judge at a sacrifico of his client’s intcroBt, than take an 
appeal and have the case put back nearly a tAvelvemouth ; when irromcdiablo 
► mischief might ensue from so long a dehty. 

It is absurd to reckon tho paltry expense attendant on a fortnight’s or 
even a month’s prolonged stay of tho Judgo ou circuit for the purpose of 
disposing of appeals when this savfhg to the revenue is only to be secured by 
a disregard of the public interest and an impaired conlidcnce in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


XV. ' 

CALLED TO THE BAR. 

Ceylon Times/' 24:th Dexemher 1858./ 

• If ever any one fairly earned the distiuction that has 
been awarded by the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, it is 
Mr. R. Morgan, who has been called to the Bar by that 
honourable society after five days. Mr. Morgan peti- 
tioned for a dispensation on the 8th of November last. 
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A special council of the Benchers met on the l2th whjen 
the Lords Justices Knight, Bruce and Turner mpved his 
call. The Benchers thought, and rightly too, Hhat 
Mr. Morgan^s long practice at the Bar, the high office^ 
hold by him and the prospects open to him, evidenced 
by a Hatteriug despatch addressed by Sir B. Bulwer 
Lytton to the Bouchers forwarding certain despatches 
from Sir TT. Ward, rendered his case a very proper one 
for a dispensation / which was accordingly granted. 
We wish every one the customary compliments of tho 
season ; and to Mr. B. Morgan many happy returns of 
the day, that ho may long wear the honours so fairly 
won. 


XVI. 

POSITION OF THE BUEGHERS IN 1859. 

(Colombo Observer.) 

In tho Madras Civil Service, over which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan presides, there is not a single East Indian or 
Native. How different the cage is in Ceylon our readers 
are aware. More tjhan once, in reviewing tho Govern- 
ment calendars, we have analyzed the list of tho Ceyfon 
Civil Service and shewn how large a proportion of 
Ceylonese gentlemen it embraced. We think the public 
organ of the Ceylonese ought not to ignore tho fact : 
indeed a graceful and grateful acknowledgment of it 
would not be out of place. Why, at this moment the 
honourable Mr. Morgan is Senior Puisne Justice of the 
Supreme CouiH:-, most ably discharging the duties of that 
high post. He owes the acting appointment to Sir 
H. Ward, and tho Governor is most anxious to get him 
confirmed as a Judge of the Supremo Court. His fixed 
appointment is thflt of 'District Judge of Colombo on 
£1,200 a jrear; as Acting Justice he draws £1,500. 
Then, acting for Mr. Morgan while he retains his own 
office, ^we have Mr. Deputy Queen's Advocate Stewart, 
brother of the able East Indian gentleman who died* 
Acting Queen's Advocate of Ceylon. Mr. Stewart, we 
believe, draws at the rate of £1,600 a year. A, third 
court — the Court of Requests, — is ably presided over by a 
burgher gentleman, Mr. C. H. de Saram, whose claims 
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the Governor most handsomely acknowledged when 
making.his appointment. In 1859-CO wo find tlvat thirty 
European descendants drew nearly 11 5,000 a year, as 
Judges, Magistrates, Clergymen, Crown Lawyers and 
Surgeons — adding natives in the higher olllces of Covorn- 
mont, the sum is increased to £18,000, AVo susj)ect Sir 
C. Trevelyan can scarcely — i£ Sir H. AVard slionld take 
to questioning him — give such honourable testimony to 
the desire of the Indian Ooveniineni to eucourago 
indigenous talent. Four European descendants at least 
have been members of the Executive Government of 
Ceylon — James Stewart, T?. Morgan, John Staples, as 
Queen^s Advocates ; the older Mooyart as Auditor 
General. Mr. Hillebrand sat on the Bench of the 
Supreme? C^urt; and Mr. Livora, a pure native, was 
acting District Judge of Colombo when ho died. Of 
the thirty-nine burgher and native gontlcmen in our 
list, no fewer than twenty-two were either appointed or 
promoted by Sir H. AVard. 


. XVII. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 

Paf/G 14. 

Respecting some of the noble families which left 
Ceylon on the British occupation, an Eurasian gentleman 
writes as follows : — * The Uhlenbeek family left Ceylon 
for Holland about ten or twelve years after the British 
accession, and young tfhlenbeek, if the family had 
remained in Ceylon, would probably have been a Ceylon 
Government clerk, ^passing rich with £40 a year/ but 
a larger sphere was open to him in ittlland ; ho entered 
the Dutch Navy, in which he rose to the tra of the ladder. 
In 1867 Admiral Uhlenbeek, the whilom Cfolombo Pettah 
boy, visited Colombo in his flagsliip, was the guest of Sir 
‘ Hercules Robinson at Queen's house, was entertained 
by Mr. Lorenz, and renewed his acquaintance with many 
01 his old Colombo school-fellows, John Krickenbeek, 
Assistant Auditor General, Charles Edward de Breard, 
and others.' 
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Page 16. , 

^ Tlioro is not n single Dutch family in Ceylon which 
is entirely free from native connection/ Dr. Prins^ who 
practiced as a physician in Colombo for forty-eight years^ 
said that the unmistakcable sign of native blood in 
burgher veins was the colour of the vaccination marks, 
and indeed of any mark or scar left by a sore or wound 
that had frshrt'd. In a pure European tho mark was 
})ale, wliiliah, and, in full-bodied subjects^ nearly flesh- 
coloured ; but tho presence of native blood was indicated 
by the scar being dark coloured : the darker the colour 
the grc.uiter the infusion of native blood. The rule 
appears to be this — in a European, the scar is paler, but 
in a native, it is darker than tho suiToundiug skin. 


Page 47. 

BuiiOIlERS ENGAOKD IN MeKCANTILE AfFAIRS. — A s'proof 
of what burghers could do as merchants if they had tho 
requisite capital, one instance may be given. Andrew 
Henry l^h'yer, a Dutch burgher, ran away from Colombo 
about 1830 (having* quarrelled with his relatives) a 
penniless boy; he returned in 1855 with £18,000 ahd 
founded tho well known house of Fryer, Schultzeand Co. 


Page 52. 

An Industrial School. — About fifteen years ago Mr. 
Lorenz offered his property in Slave Island, known as 
St. James,' to be converted into an Industrial School for 
the mechanics or J'ortugiicse ‘burghers if the Govern- 
ment would endow the school with a fund for the pay- 
ment of teachers, &c., but owing to the supineness, or 
worse, of the Government the project fell through. 


Page 67. 

There were many Malay slaves too who were the * 
belongings or part df the dower which Dutch brides 
from Batavia brought with them, when they camp with 
young (Dutch) Ceylon, who like Caleb went (E. S. B. 
towards tho Straits of Sunda) in search of a wife. 
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Jiy grandfather (says a courteous informant) had a 
Malay slave whom he liberated in 1816. The old 
instinct in the man made him until his last days (ho died 
in November 1877, aged 89) remain ^ the most obedient 

humble servant^ of all old ^s grandchildren. He 

was the servant of throe generations of — -sos. But 
after my grandfather died, ho could never be induced 
to live as a domestic with any oub of his children, nor 
any one of the grandchildren. He lived at Marandahn 
with his two sisters, who had also been slaves, and 
considered himself bound to serve all the children, 

descendants of whose slave ho was, and so would 

never live with any one of them, for fear ho should 
offend the others. 









